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Art. I1.—Foreian Loans AND NationaL Dents. 


Foreign Loans. Report from the Select Committee on Loans 
to Foreign States, together with the Proceedings of the 
Committee and the Minutes of Evidence. 


(PaE year 1875 will be memorable in the history of Finance 

as marking the close of one chapter and the opening of 
another. The last thirty years have witnessed many political 
and economical changes. The fall of the monarchy of July in 
France in 1848 ushered in a series of revolutions and of wars 
which have involved in their vortices almost every country in 
the civilised world, and concurrent with these events there have 
been vast economic and industrial movements. The gold dis- 
coveries of California and Australia have materially altered the 
relative values of the precious metals, while the inconveniences of 
distance and time have been annihilated by the Railway and the 
Telegraph. One of the’ great results of these agencies has been 
the stimulation to an extraordinary degree of the use of credit in 
prosecuting the arts of peace, as well as in carrying on and after- 
wards repairing the ravages of war. The extent to which this 
utilisation has been carried will be perceived when we mention 
the fact, that in 1848 the National Debts of the world amounted, 
after their creation some 150 years before, to 1731 millions, 
while at the close of 1875 they cannot be computed at less than 
4600 millions of pounds sterling. Vast as these figures are, 
there is no reason to calculate with certainty that an end has 
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been put to their onward march; and thoughtful men have 
occasionally asked, Is this system sound? How long can it go 
on? When will it end? 

Recent occurrences have drawn attention to the subject, and 
the time seems opportune for considering it in some of its more 
important bearings. But, before we proceed to give some 
account of National Debts generally, their origin and history, 
their steady growth, present stupendous amount, and probable 
further increase, and to present some considerations arising out 
of the facts disclosed, we propose to pass in review the prin- 
cipal matters touched upon in the Report of the Foreign Loans 
Committee. 

On the 23d February 1875, it was ordered by the House of 
Commons “that a Select Committee be appointed to inquire 
into the circumstances attending the making of contracts for 
Loans with certain Foreign States, and also the causes which 
have led to the non-payment of the principal moneys and 
interest due in respect of such Loans.” As is well known, the 
facts which led to this inquiry were the several defaults of 
the States of Honduras, Costa Rica, Paraguay, and San Do- 
mingo, preceded and accompanied by circumstances which led 
to the suspicion of gross fraud. These circumstances have been 
investigated and reported on by a Committee of rare talent and 
sagacity, and the result is given in a Bluebook of 720 pages 
folio, In the beginning of October came the Turkish default, 
bringing with it the apprehension of similar disasters, and at the 
end of November Europe is startled by the purchase by the 
British Government of three-fifths of the Suez Canal shares from 
the embarrassed Khedive, No one at all conversant with the 
subject can disconnect these events, or fail to perceive that the 
Turkish decree of spoliation and the Canal transaction are only 
the legitimate outcomes of the late parliamentary inquiry. And 
there will be other consequences of this exposure to which we 
will not now further advert than to express our extreme satis- 
faction at the effect it has produced in opening eyes and ears 
that would not have been opened by any other means, and 
thereby saving millions to our credulous fellow-countrymen.* 

It would be impossible to give apter illustrations of the 
position we shall take up than these two recent events. In the 
case of Turkey, a career of excessive borrowing has brought about 
a collapse in twenty years, while in the case of Egypt eleven 
years have been found sufficient to lay so intolerable a burden 
on its resources, as to necessitate a transaction unprecedented as 





* The losses during the last three years in speculative loans cannot be lesa 
than 60 millions sterling. 
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regards its nature and probable political effects, and which has 
been resorted to as a means of gaining a short breathing-time 
It is beyond the scope of the present article to advert more par- 
ticularly to this interesting topic; but we may remark in passing, 
that as regards our national interests in the Eastern question, 
this transaction, entered into not from any narrow mercantile 
spirit, but from high political considerations, appears to offer a 
solution free from many of the perils and anxieties that have 
been hitherto held to be inseparable from it, and as such, we 
cannot but commend the action of our Government. 

Before we take the Bluebook in hand, however, let us render 
our tribute of thanks and admiration to that Select Committee, 
and especially to him who, in spite of the passive resistance of 
the indifferent, and the strenuous and truculent opposition of 
the interested, most courageously persevered until he had 
torn aside the curtain behind which the conspirators worked, 
and had exposed their villainy to an astonished world. Who 
can read without a thrill of sympathy those words addressed to 
his constituents at Taunton ?—“I scarcely realised what was to 
befall me, Before obtaining that Committee, I was warned of 
much; I was told that certain of these speculators were 
powerful and unscrupulous, and, although they had different 
forms of worship, they had but one faith and one creed. 
Mammon was the common object of their idolatry, and their 
faith would unite them all against any one who threatened to 
stay their evil career, This warning I had, and I knew that I 
should have this power to encounter ; but of some things I had 
no warning and no anticipation. I had made no count of those 
outer circles—of those coteries which, gathering at rich men’s 
tables, however those riches may have been obtained, are willing 
to gather up the crumbs which from time to time fall therefrom, 
and to live thereon. I had taken no heed of the extent to 
which-the exertions of these men would be carried to shield 
their patrons; of how in the lobby of the House of Commons, 
how by anonymous writing, how in private life, they would 
attack with any weapon which malignity could devise and 
slander point, I had made no reckoning; and against such odds 
I had to make head and to hold my own.” And bravely he 
held his own. With a tact and temper beyond all praise, he 
fought against the would-be assassins of his character—comrades 
of contractors—bluff baronets whose “ simple good-nature” made 
them the unconscious but apt emissaries to find and fetch the 
instrument which it was trusted would prove to be the death- 
dealing dagger. The struggle has ended in a complete triumph. 
Discomfited, baffled, exposed, some of the actors have fled the 
country ; others, beset by ominous law-suits, are said to be 
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winding up and preparing for flight ; others, whose misdeeds 
should call up a blush on the cheek of humanity, are still 
walking in our midst, with hearts ill at ease but with mien 
unabashed; while others, again, hitherto shielded by diplomatic 
immunity, have been omitted from civic banquets, in prepara- 
tion, it is to be hoped, for a still more marked degradation. All 
honour to Sir Henry James ! 

The loans which formed the subject of inquiry were raised for 
four “States ” respectively, as follows :— . 


Honduras, 1867, : -£ 90,000 

Do., 1867, ‘ . 1,000,000 

Do., 1870, . . 2,500,000 
—— £3,590,000 

Costa Rica, 1871, : . 1,000,000 

Do., 1872, ‘ . 2,400,000 
——— 3,400,000 

Paraguay, 1871, > - 1,000,000 
Do., 1872, ‘ . 2,000,000 3,000,000 
San Domingo, 1869, ‘ 5°?" . £757,700 


Total, . | £10,747,700 


Default on these loans took place as follows :—Honduras in 
1872 ; San Domingo in 1873 ; Costa Rica and Paraguay in 1874; 
and the Committee report, that with one unimportant exception, 
in no case has the borrowing Government repaid any portion of 
its indebtedness incurred in respect of these loans, except from 
the proceeds of the loans themselves, It may be asked, How can 
such things be? The answer will be found in the Committee’s 


Report, and to it we refer those who would obtain a thorough 


knowledge of the facts. It is difficult to condense it with ad- 
vantage, but there are certain salient features which we can 
extract, and which are sufficient for the object we have in view. 
We are told that the whole of these loans were ostensibly raised 
for works calculated to develop the industrial resources of these 
countries, and that by means of exaggerated statements in the 
prospectuses, the public were induced to believe that the material 
wealth of the contracting States formed a sufficient security for 


. the repayment of the money borrowed. The Committee show 


that a very small proportion of the sums raised was applied 
to the above-mentioned purposes, the balance of the proceeds 
being, for the most part, abstracted and misappropriated, 
notably in the case of the Honduras loans, the methods by 
which the loans have been introduced affording opportunities 
for collusive action between those who issued them and the 
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immediate agents of the contracting States which it was diffi- 
cult to detect. And these opportunities seem to have been 
thoroughly utilised. Given, on the one hand, in the words of 
the Report, “a credulity and cupidity in certain classes of the 
community, which blinded them to the danger of embarking in 
such speculations ;” and on the other, a band of conspirators, 
the sole aim and object of whose existence was to enrich them- 
selves, if necessary, in violation of every dictate of morality, 
every principle of honour, and to use in their nefarious schemes 
every modern appliance of fraud—what wonder is it ‘‘ that those 
who thus trusted have fallen a prey to those who, by trading on 
their credulity, obtained their money, and then betrayed their 
interest.” The Committee bring clearly into light these means 
and appliances—the glowing prospectus, the dealings before 
allotment, the false and misleading contractor’s certificates to 
the Stock Exchange, the manipulation of markets under “secret 
agreements,” the abstraction of outrageously large commissions, 
and other malversations—all are displayed in the Report and in 
the Evidence. In the latter we learn that while the highest 
commission charged by Messrs Barings is 2 per cent. on the 
nominal value of a loan, and that they know nothing of markets 
being ‘“‘ made,” or of stock being issued at lower prices to sub- 
contractors; on the other hand, we find that the parties referred 
to think nothing of abstracting 10, 20, or even 30 per cent. for 
their share to begin with, the miserable balances after this being 
still further attenuated by percentages and charges under every 
conceivable head. 

Turning for a moment from this exposé, let us consider what 
the Committee had to propose by way of future safeguards. 
They state that “ the first remedy that suggests itself is to leave 
the matter in the hands of the Stock Exchange, or to remodel 
in some respects its rules and constitution; but that it is a 
voluntary society, having 2000 members, existing for the pur- 
pose of buying and selling, to which all its other functions are 
subordinate, and that such a body can hardly be interfered with 
by Parliament without its losing that freedom of self-govern- 
ment which is the life and soul of the institution.” After some 
remarks on the constitution of the Stock Exchange Committee, 
they go on to state—‘ Nor have your Committee observed, in 
the evidence of members of the Stock Exchange which has been 
given before them, any very keen appreciation of the evils of 
the present manner of manipulating loans, or any fertility of 
resource in devising remedies. Your Committee fear, therefore, 
that the remedy, if any, for the evils disclosed will not be pro- 
vided by the members of the Stock Exchange, neither does it 
appear that strict rules for their guidance can be laid down by 
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the Legislature; yet your Committee believe that if some of the 
suggestions made in this Report be fully acted on by the Com- 
mittee of the Stock Exchange, considerable protection will be 
secured to the public.” Later on we shall make a few remarks 
on this passage, but we pass on to the remaining conclusions of 
the Committee. It was suggested by some witnesses that the 
evils complained of might be met by legislation rendering illegal 
all contracts before allotment; but the evidence against this 
course was overwhelming, and it was only necessary to show its 
futility by referring to the experience of the repealed Sir John 
Barnard’s Act, and to the fact of Leeman’s Act* being violated 
with impunity every day. The Committee reject the proposal, 
and advance an argument which is unanswerable, based on the 
broad ground that in all cases where a contract is made illegal 
for some reason which does not carry with it a moral taint, a 
legal debt is changed into a debt of honour, and thus the payment, 
instead of being prevented, is made more certain. The Com- 
mittee then proceed to consider the more technical questions 
connected with “settlements” and “quotations,” and the prin- 
ciples which should govern the grant of them. They attribute 
something of the evil to the proceedings of the Stock Exchange 
Committee, “which gives, by granting a quotation, a certain 
prestige to a loan, which neither the very slight and superficial 
investigation on which the grant of a quotation is founded, nor 
the nature of the tribunal, seem to warrant.” The principal 
cause, however, with which all others sink into relative insigni- 
ficance is, in their opinion, the means employed in order to 
induce the public to apply for a loan, and they refer, for a strik- 
ing delineation of these proceedings, to the evidence of Mr Scott, 
and the counter-testimony of Baron Erlanger and Mr Albert 
Grant, in which we see exposed the machinery of the “syndi- 
cates,” and the manipulation of markets by the process of 
“buying back” stock with the money of the allottees, under 
“secret agreements” with the agents of the borrowing States. 
Respecting this operation they say, “It is manifest that the fact 
of this ‘buying back,’ if known, would materially affect the 
judgment of the public with respect to the value of the loan.” 
They then pass on to the system of “ drawings ” lately in vogue, 
which is similar in its “effect to the old lottery schemes, and 
which has tended to increase speculation, until it has become 
gambling,”—the issue price of loans to States of doubtful solvency 
being frequently from 20 to 30 per cent. below the amount 





*It is possible, however, that should such*extreme circumstances recur as 


took place in 1866, this Act might be of advantage. In ordinary times it isa 
dead letter. 
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contracted to be repaid, and the drawings commencing some- 
times before all the instalments are paid. They then pass on 
to consider the question of compulsory registration of Foreign 
Loans, a Bill for which, brought in by Mr Sheridan, had been 
referred to them. They dissent from the principle of the pro- 
posed measure, and give reasons for doubting its practicability 
were it to become law. They “prefer the plan of requiring 
certain matters to be stated in the prospectus, which appears to 
them to afford the best security for full disclosure which the 
case admits of.” They think that the principle of the Companies 
Act of 1867 might be applied, and that.a prospectus should 
state, among other things— 


1. The authority of the borrowing State. 

2. The public debt of the State. 

3. The revenue of the State for the preceding three years. 

4, In case of special hypothecation, a full statement of the 
revenues, lands, forests, public works, or other property 
upon which the proposed loan is secured, and of prior 
charges, if any, upon such security. 

5. A statement that no part of the proceeds of the loan is to be 
applied in buying back any of the stock, or (as the case 
may be) the amount, if any, which the borrowing Govern- 
ment reserves to itself the right to repurchase and cancel. 

6, The funds out of which the interest is to be met during the 
next five years. 


The Committee then proceed to state that they have been 
much impressed, in the course of their inquiry, with the great 
importance of the functions exercised by the agent or contractor 
for a foreign loan. They advert to cases of something closely 
resembling repudiation, based upon the alleged misconduct of 
the agents in this country, and “they submit to the wisdom of 
Parliament whether it is proper that an office, on the due exer- 
cise of which depends in no small degree our good understanding 
with the borrowing country, and our reputation for honesty and 
good faith, should be exercised by any person who may choose 
to undertake it, or, worse still, to whom the representative of 
some petty or insolvent State may choose to intrust it.” And 
in conclusion, they “express their conviction that the best 
security against the recurrence of such evils will be found, not 
so much in legislative enactments as in the enlightenment of 
the public as to their real nature and origin.” 

It will be seen, therefore, that the Committee endeavoured to 
probe thoroughly the causes of the evil complained of, and that 
they have put forth what they considered should be done in the 
way of future prevention. Their work has been ably performed; 
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nevertheless, we think that in their account of these causes 
they have omitted to mention one potent agency—that of the 
Press, And the Press has played a certain part in these trans- 
actions, Every one at all conversant with City affairs knows 
what that part has been in many cases ; and the recent removal 
from his post of one of the principal City editors was a practical 
comment that no one could misunderstand. One example of the 
sort of aid given by a portion of the Press shall suffice. The evi- 
dence shows that in July 1869, Messrs Peter Lawson & Co., acting 
for Mr Hartmont, issued the San Domingo Loan for £757,700, 
and offered it to the public at 70 per cent. The loan was badly 
received, and in October of the same year only £15,000 had 
been taken by the public at this price. Nevertheless, under a 
certificate that £158,700 had been allotted, application was made 
to the Stock Exchange for a settlement and a quotation. With 
regard to the quotation, that was granted to the extent of the 
£178,700 said to be allotted. This was an uncomfortable state 
of affairs ; so, about the end of the year, application was made 
to an eminent firm of brokers for their aid in disposing of the 
balance. The result of their efforts was that a syndicate was 
formed, with Messrs Bischoffsheim at the head, and with this 
syndicate was effected one of the most astounding transactions 
on record, While Messrs Lawson & Son were offering the loan 
to the public at 70, they gave away to this syndicate “ the call” 
of the unissued portion thereof—£571,000—for three months 
forward at 55, or 15 per cent. below that price. The contract 
being made, Messrs Lawson again apply to the Stock Exchange 
for a quotation of the whole loan, stating that the total amount 
thereof had been “ disposed of,” and that application, to the 
amazement of the Select Committee, was granted. And now 
comes into play the agency of which we have spoken. It is 
obvious that nothing but the direct necessity would have com- 
pelled Messrs Lawson to give away, without consideration, so 
valuable an option as the call of half a million of stock for three 
months, at 15 per cent. below the nominal market price. It is 
evident that their means of floating the loan were exhausted, 
aud that they were stranded with it. Not so, however, with the 
syndicate. They had ways and means unavailable to the Scotch 
firm. As we have stated, a quotation of the whole of the loan 
had been granted, and this fact is made known in the City 
article of the Times of January 25, 1870, in the following 
terms :—‘ The Committee of the Stock Exchange have to-day 
granted a quotation for the full amount of the San Domingo 6 
per cent. loan of £757,700, introduced in July last by Messrs 
Lawson, on the certificates of the agents of Messrs Peter Lawson 
& Son that the balance of the bonds not originally allotted is 
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now placed. It is understood that these bonds have been taken 
‘up by a body of capitalists who are probably influenced by the 
treaty now being negotiated with the United States for the lease 
of Samana Bay, as well as by the rumours in circulation point- 
ing to an annexation of the whole republic. In the latter case, 
it is assumed the obligations of the 6 per cent, loan will be 
undertaken by the United States Government.” Comment on 
this is hardly necessary ; it is sufficient to state that this deli- 
cate master-stroke of finance resulted in a sale of the larger por- 
tion of the stock to the public, at prices ranging from 71 to 64 
per cent. ! 

As to what the Committee consider should,be done by way of 
preventives, we have seen that the first remedy that occurred to 
them was to leave the matter in the hands of the Stock Ex- 
change, but that, on account of the peculiar constitution of that 
body, they considered it was unfit for the exercise of judicial 
powers in such cases; and as, moreover, they did not observe - 
in the evidence of the members any very keen appreciation of 
the evils, nor any fertility in devising remedies, they feared that 
the remedy, if any, would not be provided from that quarter. 
Here, we think, some injustice has been done by the Committee. 
In stating that they had not observed any very keen appreciation 
of the evils in the evidence of the members, they, to our mind, 
have wronged at least two of their number; while in the com- 
plaint that follows, that they saw no fertility of resource in 
devising remedies, they seem to have entirely overlooked or 
undervalued as complete a system of procedure before the Stock 
Exchange Committee as it was possible in reason to frame, the 
scheme of which was the suggestion of one of these two members. 
And this seems to be the more remarkable for the following 
reasons. Throughout the Report there runs, like a thread, the 
feeling that the powers of Parliament are unable to grapple with 
these Protean forms of fraud. Again and again seems to wail up 
the cry, “Oh, if we could only get the Stock Exchange to do 
this and that!” And so it is. There are things beyond the 
reach of Act of Parliament, and the Committee are too acute not 
to be aware of this, and too honest to attempt to hide it ; and as 
they doubt the willingness of the Stock Exchange to afford pro- 
tection, they are driven to the only other alternative, which is, 
that the recurrence of these evils will best be prevented by en- 
lightening the public as to their nature and origin. We cannot 
help thinking this conclusion to be somewhat lame and impo- 
tent, and that it proceeds from an inadequate notion of the 
power and the will of the Stock Exchange. In our opinion, 
power as regards these matters is centred, and centred solely, in 
this institution, which is unique, and so constituted that it re- 
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sembles a machine which at one time can be brought to act 
with the force of a Nasmyth’s hammer, or can be manipulated 
so as only just to crack a nut. What greater proof could be 
given of its power than the fact that in 1855, during the 
Russian War, when that Government had entered into negotia- 
tions on the Continent for a loan, subscriptions for which were 
about to be opened in Amsterdam, Berlin, and Frankfort, the 
Committee of the Stock Exchange, scenting the transaction, 
simply added the following rule to their list :—“ The Committee 
will not, after the restoration of peace, recognise or allow the 
quotation of any loan raised by a Power whilst at war with 
Great Britain ;” and the intelligence being immediately trans- 
mitted abroad by our Foreign Office, the negotiations collapsed, 
the enemy was deprived of the sinews of war, and there is 
reason to believe that his consequent exhaustion did much to 
bring the war to a successful conclusion on our part. To this 
body, therefore, must the public look in future for all that can 
be done by way of protection, and they await with interest the 
changes in their rules which are called for by these revelations, 
for it is plain that the regulations under which for fifty years 
settlements and quotations have been granted, although stricter 
than those in force in any foreign bourse, are utterly insufficient 
to meet the devices of that highly-developed animal, the modern 
financier. 

And here, perhaps, we ought to state what, in our opinion, is 
the proper course to be pursued by way of preventing these 
evils. In devising a remedy, we must keep in mind that the 
loans in question were raised for petty States, the ostensible 
reason for borrowing being the necessity of developing their 
resources by the construction of railways or other industrial 
works, This is an object desirable in itself; and in countries 
where capital and enterprise are wanting, it is a legitimate and 
often a profitable operation to introduce them. Experience, how- 
ever, shows that in industrial enterprises the utmost economy is 
necessary, and that every penny raised for such purposes should 
be expended on them honestly, in order to obtain an adequate 
return. But in these cases we find that industrial development 
was only the mask or pretence under which these loans were 
raised, and that their concoctors troubled themselves but little 
on that point, They had a very different object in view. In 
order, therefore, to prevent in future such occurrences as we 
have witnessed, it appeats to us that our checks should be ap- 
sm where dishonesty is likely to creep in. The Committee’s 

eport and the Evidence show these weak places. We take 
them to be:— 

1, The appointment of improper persons to act as Agents or 
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Contractors, leading to the making of contracts and agree- 
ments, whether open or secret and collusive, whereby prepos- 
terous commissions are secured, “ buying back” bonds 
before allotment out of the funds raised is permitted, and 
every sort of malversation practised. : 

2. The inefficiency and incompleteness of the present Stock 

Exchange procedure. 

It is impossible, in our opinion, to attach too great importance 
to the appointment of agents, Every test should be applied to 
ascertain their bona fides, for on this and on what is involved 
in it will depend in a great measure the fulfilment of the pro- 
mises held out. If, as we learn, the highest commission charged 
by Messrs Barings is 2 per cent., and we find that 5, 7, or 
10 per cent. are proposed to be taken out of the proceeds of a 
loan without any risk being run by the contractor, we may 
fairly conclude that these latter figures are exorbitant. On the 
other hand, if we find that the contractor has taken a loan or 
some portion of a loan “firm,” but that he has taken it some 
20 or 30 per cent. below the issue price to the public, which is 
his measure of the risk run by him, it seems clear that he must 
have a poor opinion of the speculation in itself, and that motives 
of self-interest will cause him to consider and care for, not so 
much the prosperity of the State and the bondholders, as the quick 
realisation of as large a profit as possible to himself. And the 
Evidence shows the working of this system. The public, there- 
fore, have a vital interest in being fully informed on these 
matters, and we cannot imagine better machinery for ascer- 
taining the trath as regards them than the Committee of the 
Stock Exchange. That body might refuse to entertain any 
application for “settlement” and “‘ quotation ” until it has been 
satisfied on these points, and the mere knowledge of the exist- 
ence of a rule to this effect would, we think, prevent the incep- 
tion of fraudulent loans. This, however, should not be the 
only check. The due application of the funds raised is another 
vital point, and, in the cases of petty States, we see no means of 
securing this but by the appointment of trustees on the part of 
the bondholders, as suggested by one of the Stock Exchange 
witnesses, In the absence of these, we see no sufficient safeguard, 
except, perhaps, the eliciting under statutory declarations and 
publishing all facts relating to the existence of contracts, secret 
or otherwise, for market operations, the amount of bonds bond 
fides applied for by the public at the issue price, and everything 
else that might be held to be material in the respective cases, 
And for these purposes, as we have said, we cannot imagine a 
more appropriate tribunal than the Committee of the Stock 
Exchange. 
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As regards legislative action, the Committee limit their pro- 
posals to requiring certain statements in the prospectus of a loan, 
the particulars of which, under six heads, we have already given. 
(See ante, p. 7.) But of these six requirements it was justly 
remarked by an eminent member of the Stock Exchange, in a 
paper read before the Social Science Congress in October, that 
the first is now always set out in every prospectus, with every 
circumstance of date and detail, and with an invitation to a 
closer inspection ; that the second and third are given in the 
‘* Statesman‘s Year-Book,” and are accessible to every one; that 
the fourth is now complied with, and with every possible parade, in 
all cases where any hypothecation is now given; that the fifth 
is the only novel suggestion, and should be productive of advan- 
tage, although the Report itself shows how this provision could 
be evaded; and that the sith is hardly a practical suggestion, - 
it being only in the case of the worst loans that provision for 
future dividends is made at the outset. We cannot expect 
much, therefore, from legislative action in this direction ; but 
there was one point brought before the Committee by one of the 
Stock Exchange witnesses to whom we have referred, which 
appears to have been passed over in silence, although of great 
importance. This is the unsatisfactory state of the law as regards 
the difficulty of bondholders obtaining redress against fraudulent 
contractors. It was admitted by the Committee, in their re- 
marks on the enormous sums abstracted from the Honduras 
Loans, that a remedy for such proceedings ought to be found in 
the tribunals of the country ; but it is notorious that in the ma- 
jority of cases the remedy is not found. Ifa holder gets his bond 
direct from the contractor, and an allegation of fraud can be 
substantiated, he can obtain redress by litigation, which, to say 
the least, is a costly and dangerous procedure. On the other 
hand, if the holder obtains his bond by purchase in the market, 
he has no remedy. And the question is asked, Could not some 
short Act be passed, putting the holder of a purchased bond in 
the same position as regards obtaining redress by means of the 
law asif he had bought from the contractor direct, but, of course, 
subject to his being able to prove that he was influenced to pur- 
chase on the faith of the statements put forward in the pro- 
spectus? To the lay mind there seems to be a glaring defect 
here, and in our opinion some attempt should have been made 
to repair ‘it by a committee containing such conspicuous legal 
ability. ‘Possibly, the vast proportions to which the inquiry 
swelled precluded a consideration of this important matter; and 
we regret this, for the present state of the law allows a loophole 
for escape of which the fraudulent avail themselves daily. 

We have spoken of the modern financier as a highly-developed 
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animal, and of some of the devices used to obtain his ends. In 
the words of the Report, “the problem which men of this class 
undertake to solve is, Given such a loan, to provide that the 
whole of it shall be subscribed for,” and the processes by which 
the result is obtained are clearly shown. Let us now turn to 
some of the utterances given in the evidence. Mr CHARLES 
Wankine “thought that it would not affect his judgment as an 
intending subscriber to be told that a Government got only 64 
out of 80 in a prospectus.” ‘He saw no sort of reason why the 
Government should tell the public what commission they are 
- going to pay.” “ Even if £160,000 were made out of £800,000, 
he did not think it affected the security upon which the public 
lends its money. He saw no reason why they should not sub- 
scribe as readily knowing the fact as not knowing it.” “He 
thought it was dealing fairly with the public if a Government 
brings out a loan at 80, and at the same time sells it, say at 60.” 
“He did not think the Government practised any deception on 
the public by this.” “It was not underhand.” “He did not 
think it affected the security.” Finally, when asked by the 
Chairman, “ Are they not deceived in this respect, that the 
Government holds out that it will not take less than 80, while it 
takes 60 under the supposition ?” we read that the witness made 
no answer. Mr ALBERT GRANT, questioned as to his opinion 
of the effect likely to be produced on the public mind if such 
facts were known, replies, “That would depend entirely upon 
the temperament of the man having money to invest, and the 
view he would take of it.” “It was a question of degree.” 
“He could not say whether the margin between 64 and 80 is 
larger than usual.” He admitted that “the public did not know 
that in this case (Paraguay), when the Government asked for 
£800,000, they were only intended to receive £640,000 ; whether 
a knowledge of this would not materially affect the judgment of 
the public was a question of the view and the temperament of 
the person.” When asked, “Do you think that people would 
give 80 if they knew that other people could get it for 60?” he 
replies, “I do not think it would have any material effect upon 
the private subscribers.” When asked, “ Does not the extent to 
which the borrowing Governments are paying premiums (for 
negotiating the loan) have a direct bearing upon the value of 
the bond?” he says, “It would influence him as an expert 
beyond all question, but he did not know that it affected the 
value of the article.” He has to admit, however, afterwards, 
that “it would tell on the value to an expert, but he did not 
think one of the public would bother himself within certain 
limits whether the contractor got 5,10, or 15 per cent.” “These 
things have always been secret.” “If you were to have every- 
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thing done under a glass case, you would lose all these things 
from this country.” “It was usual that these secret agreements 
should exist.” “He did not share the opinion of those who thought 
it desirable to publish any agreements.” BARON ERLANGER 
gives a clear view of the working of this system in the case of 
the Costa Rica Loan, when, out of the £2,000,000 allotted, 
£1,400,000 was bought back by his firm on account of that 
Government within six days of the allotment, and under an 
agreement with their commissioner Alvarado, which was care- 
fully kept secret from the other contractors Knowles and Foster. 
Baron Erlanger saw nothing extraordinary in this, “It was a‘ 
necessary thing todo.” ‘“ He had undertaken two duties vis- 
a-vis the Government; the one was to insure the placing of 
£800,000 of bonds, andthe other to make the stock marketable.” 
“ He thought on the whole the principle of bringing out loans had 
worked well with few exceptions, not enough for an alteration 
of the rule.” Asked if he had anything to say with reference 
to the Stock Exchange here as compared with the Bourse at 
Paris, he prefers the French principle to the English one, “The 
Bourse in Paris is an open market ; the brokers there are minis- 
terial officers appointed by the Government, responsible to the 
Government, and having to pay a large caution-money ; and there- 
fore, theirtransactions being perfectly open, being before the public, 
everybody can see what they are doing. He preferred that plan 
to that of our Stock Exchange ; everybody can watch the trans- 
actions, and see what is going on.” This “suggestion ” seems to 
us an extraordinary one coming from such a quarter. 

Several things strike us on reading the evidence of these gentle- 
men, who, in the language we have quoted, are such “ experts” 
in studying the “views” and watching the “ temperaments ” of 
the investor; and, as in Baron Erlanger’s case, in performing 
“duties” which are not only vis-a-vis the Governments, but which 
to third parties seem to be conveniently vis-a-vis each other. 

It is clear that, unless compelled, contractors will not produce 
their contracts or publish their agreements. The terms of these, 
if known, would at once cut the ground from beneath them, and 
it would be an impossibility to float such loans as were in ques- 
tion. Every motive, therefore, that can persuade or terrify is 
brought to bear against publicity, the principal one being that 
‘**business” would be destroyed, or would leave the country. 
We have no fear of this. The system of taking 10 to 30 per 
cent. margin might be destroyed, but it seems to us that the 
fear of any legitimate business leaving the country is groundless 
and absurd. Another thing that strikes us is the fact that none 
of the contractors for these loans, with one exception, seemed to 
have the slightest faith in the security he offered, Everywhere 
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among these “experts” there is a determination, sometimes 
almost frantic, that if possible not a bond shall remain in their 
possession at figures even 20 per cent. below the price at which ° 
they are blandly offering the stock to the public. The exception 
to which we refer was the case of Messrs Knowles and Foster, and 
these gentlemen appear to have paid dearly for their confidence, 
£20,000 over and above all commissions received being lost by 
them in their efforts to maintain the market by purchases. 
Their feelings may be imagined when they discovered that the 
stock they bought came from their co-contractor and “ friend,” 
Baron Erlanger, with £96,000 of the bondholders’ money at his 
back, by “secret agreement,” against “adverse operations!” We 
have heard something ofa process called dog-eat-dog, but nothing 
except the ophiophagus swallowing his own kind alive, inch by 
inch, at all comes up to this. 

We must now, however, turn from these matters to consider, 
as we proposed, the more general questions pertaining to National 
Debts. Hitherto little attention has been paid to the subject, 
except by the practical financier on the one hand, and the theo- 
retical economist on the other. We are much mistaken if it 
does not emerge from this comparatively narrow province into the 
wider domain of national or general policy, and thus force itself 
on the cognisance of statesmen, especially British statesmen. 
It has done so already. A British House of Commons has this 
year instituted an inquiry into the circumstances attending the 
making of contracts for, loans with certain Foreign States; and 
the financial default of Turkey, foreshadowing the disintegration 
of that empire, has set diplomacy in motion, has precipitated the 
sale of the Khedive’s Suez Canal shares to the British Govern- 
ment, and has fluttered every Cabinet from the Neva to the 
Nile. It will be useful, therefore, to seize on the present junc- 
ture as an opportune moment for taking a survey of the situation, 
and of recording the conclusions at which we have arrived, - 
Let us first take the subject historically.* Most of the European 
States were in the habit from remote antiquity of anticipating 
their revenues by temporary loans to meet emergencies. The 
Italian Republics were the first to reduce the practice to a system, 
They were followed by the Spaniards and the French. From 
Spain the custom was adopted by the Dutch, who achieved by 
its aid independence and political power, and who introduced it 
after 1688 into England. Our own funded debt was commenced 
by William III. to meet the expenses of his war with France, 
the first transaction of a permanent character arising out of the 





* For facts and figures up to 1870, we are indebted to Baxter’s “ National 
Debts,” 1871. 
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chartering of the Bank of England in 1693, when its capital of 
£1,200,000 was lent to the public at 8 per cent. interest. The 
custom of borrowing, however, on the security of taxes, dates as 
far back as the Conquest, and was carried on by tallies, or pieces 
of wood, notched with the sums borrowed, one part of which 
was kept by the lender, and the counterpart in the Exchequer, 
the loans bearing no interest. 

The first distinct account of National Debts that can be made 
up is about 1715, It is as follows :— 


1715. 
France, . . ° P . £124,000,000 
Holland, . . . ‘ - 90,000,000 
England, : - 386,000,000 
Spain, Italian Republics, and 
other States, . ae - saRonsee 


£300,000,000 


These debts pressed so heavily on the first three nations that 
France became bankrupt in the next year, Holland fell into 
decay from excessive taxation on her small population, and 
English patriots predicted the ruin of their country. A century 
after our first funding—that is, in 1793—the account stands 
thus :-— 


1793. 
Great Britain, . . ‘ . £280,000,000 
Continent of Europe, . , . 202,900,000 
United States, . ‘ ‘ . 15,000,000 
British India, . ; . , 8,000,000 


£505,900,000 


The debt of France at this period was but £32,000,000, but 
it must be remembered that this comparatively low figure was 
only attained by means of a third national bankruptcy. Our 
own debt, however, is conspicuous for its comparative magni- 
tude; but the figures which are arrived at on the conclusion of 
the revolutionary wars are still more striking. 


1815-20, 
Great Britain, . a ‘ . £902,000,000 
Continent of Europe, . . . 570,000,000 
United States, . : ‘ - 26,000,000 
Latin America, . ‘ ‘ , 3,000,000 
British India, . , - 29,000,000 





£1,530,000,000 
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France at this period owed but £140,000,000, while Holland 

” owed £144,000,000. France, however, made war support war 

by unsparing contributions, while England was at once the 

manufacturer, the merchant, and the subsidiser of half Europe, 

the result being a debt on her part nearly half as large again 

as those of all the rest of the world. Our next date is that of 
1848. 


1848. 
Great Britain, . . £820,000,000 
Continent of Europe, . . . 746,600,000 
United States, . : : . 47,800,000 
British Colonies, F : F 6,600,000 
- Latin America, . ‘ . . 60,000,000 
British India, . P P . 50,000,000 


£1,731,000,000 


These figures show a slower rate of increase; but while the 
debt of Great Britain had decreased, those of the rest of the 
world show an increase, But the era of political and economic 
revolutions to which we have adverted commence about this 
period, and at the next date we shall examine, that of 1870, the 
eve of the Franco-Prussian War, we find vast changes. 


1870. 
Great Britain, . ‘ ‘ . £800,000,000 
Continent of Europe, . j . 2,165,000,000 
America, . ° ‘ ‘ . 765,320,000 
Asia, . - ‘ ‘ ‘ . 104,716,000 
Australasia, ‘ ne =f . 35,744,000 
Africa, ‘ ‘ ‘ i . 39,655,000 
£3,911,000,000 
And what do we find at the close of 1875 ? 
1875. 
Great Britain, : ‘ : . £775,000,000 
Continent of Europe, 2,772,640,000 
America, 7 F a ‘ . 774,867,000 
Asia, . ; , ‘ : . 131,410,000 
Australasia, . ‘ ‘ ; . 48,607,000 
Africa, . A 4 . = . 75,365,000 








£4,577,889,000 


Thus, while we find a small but steady decrease in our own 
debt, we see that the figures of other States are still mounting 
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upward, the debt of France now standing at £832,000,000,* in- 
dependently of what she owes in respect of inconvertible paper. 

These figures, however, present but an imperfect view, inas- 
much as they only give the nominal capitals. In order exactly 
to appreciate the real pressure or burden of these debts, we 
must ascertain, in each case, the annual interest, the national 
income, and the number of the population. Then, working with 
these factors, we shall discover the charge per head on the popu- 
lation, and the percentage of charge on the income; and we 
shall then be enabled to arrive at some correct notions as to the 
economical effects, and to discuss the question in its moral as 
well as in its material aspects. 

But, what first strikes the observer in these figures is the 
magnitude of the totals, their constant increase, and their ap- 
parent tendency to grow -in geometrical progression. Out of 
fifty-four civilised States (including China) and considerable 
colonies, only one, Servia, is free from debt; and-she, according 
to a telegram in a public print now before us, has despatched 
an envoy to Paris for the purpose of raising a loan. We may 
state broadly, therefore, that the whole world is mortgaged, and 
that the nations are year by year becoming more deeply involved. 
To many this may not seem to be a subject for anxiety, but to 
us the matter appears of very great importance, involving vast 
interests and momentous issues, and we think, therefore, that it 
behoves every one who can do so to throw some light into the 
thickening gloom. Let no one suppose that these are questions 
of mere pounds, shillings, and pence, and that they can be 
settled by mere fiscal adjustment. We shall endeavour to show 
that much more is involved; questions of national honour and 
of national policy. We are by no means the first to call atten- 
tion to the subject, but the views of those who have preceded us 
have been hitherto overruled, and their arguments have been set 
aside from considerations of temporary expediency, based, as we 
conceive, on imperfect, and therefore fallacious, generalisation. 
To those who, like us, assert that a National Debt is a national 
evil, and that every effort should be made for its reduction, it is 
replied, It is true that National Debts exist, and that they show 
a tendency to increase, and that this fact is, taken by itself, an evil, 
and should be cured ; but, on the other hand, there is the set-off 
that national wealth and population are increasing, so that, 
judging by experience, the burden will be less and less; and 
that, therefore, it would be financially inexpedient, and would 
be an injustice to the present generation to tax it for the benefit 





* It must not be forgotten, however, that in the middle of the next century the 
State will come into possession of the railways, value £300,000, 000. 
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of those to come after, who will succeed to an inheritance im- 
proved and consolidated by means of these very debts. 

In this argument there appear to us to be several fallacies, 

In the first place, it is true that wealth and population are 
increasing ; but the question is, Do wealth and population in- 
crease in “equal ratio to the debts? Let us take six of the prin- 
cipal nations of the world, and compare the figures of 1875 with 
those of other years, as seen in the respective | cases. It will be 
noticed that Germany finds no place in this table, since the 
French payments have cancelled the debt, and left the State in 
the possession of surplus funds. 





; | | Charge | Percent- 
Countries. Population, we | Fone per Head | age on 
. | Of Pop. Income, 





d. 


£ | £ | s. 
Great Britain, 1843 . | 27,000,000! 500,000,000 27,550,000! 20 5 
|@ £18, 10s.| 
1875 . | 32,700 000, 915,000, ‘y 23,000,000, 14 0 
| @ £28. 


1848 . | 35,700, =a 535,000,000 7,070,000; 4 0 
15. 





"@ £ 
1875 . | 36,500,000) 840,000, 000 40,000,000 | 21 10 
| @ £22. 





0 


” 


@ 
1875 . | 38,000,000} 680,000, 000 15,169,000 
@£ £18. 





2 0 





Russia in Europe, 1853 | 60,000, 000 360,000, 000, 6,000,000 
£6. 


@ 
. 1875 | 72,000, fee | 540,000,000 14,000,000 
(?) | @ £7, 10s. | 

1861 . | 22,000,000| 260,000,000| 4,500,000 4 
@ £12. | 

. 1875 . |27,800,000) 415,000,000) 19,500,000 | 14 
@ £15. | | 

United States, 1848 . | 22,000,000 | 440,000, en 2,710,000} 2 
an | 

1875 . | 44,000,000 /1,100,000,000 24,500,000 11 
@ £25. | 


3 10 


Austria,. . 1848 . |37,000,000} 440,600,000 5,500,000 | 0 
£12. |. 
! 


























And what is the spectacle presented? In no country but our 
own do we see that wealth and population have kept pace with 
debt. In our case the burden has lessened more than half, but 
in the others is seen an increase of double and treble what it 
was. And what probability is there that the relative burdens 
will be less in future? Is there anything in the aspect of 
affairs to lead to a reasonable anticipation that the course of 
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borrowing has been stayed, that wars have ceased, or that deve- 
lopment of resources will take an accelerating ratio of increase ? 
We opine not. There is not one of these factors that will not, 
in our opinion, be unfavourably affected. Look round at the 
spectacle presented in Europe of the nations vying with each 
other in their armaments, counting their forces by millions of 
men, and watching each other with jealous eye. Surely there 
is nothing reassuring here, And if we have to reconcile our- 
selves to the probability, nay, the certainty, that there will be 
wars, which will be the means of piling up debt in amounts 
which it is simply appalling to contemplate, what is there on 
the other side of the account to balance this liability?. Can we 
reckon on wealth and population keeping pace with it? The 
supposition seems baseless. The greatest industrial develop- 
ment the world has seen has taken place during the last thirty 
years, which have been signalised by the utilisation of the rail- 
way and the telegraph, and have been marked by the gold dis- 
coveries, As we have before observed, the inconveniences of 
distance and time have, during this period, been annihilated, 
and the find of gold has materially affected our measure of 
value. What agencies in the future can we expect of equal 
potency to the first two? What are the chances of further 
gold discoveries sufficient to depreciate the value of money as 
we in our day have seen, and thus diminish the burden of debts ? 
For the last thirty years these agencies have been in operation, 
and yet production has not increased in the ratio of debt, and 
unless some means be discovered for redressing the balance, the 
prospect seems hopeless indeed. And with reference to the 
gold question, we may quote, as peculiarly applicable, the words 
of Sir Robert Peel in introducing the Bank Act of 1844— 
“ There is no contract, public or private—no engagement, national 
or individual, which is unaffected by it. The enterprises of 
commerce, the-profits of trade, the arrangements made in all the 
domestic relations of society, the wages of labour, pecuniary 
transactions of the highest amount and the lowest, the payment 
of the National Debt, the provision for the national expenditure, 
the command which the coin of the smallest denomination has 
over the necessaries of life, are all affected.” 

Although, on the whole, the nations are becoming more 
deeply involved, there are currents moving in an opposite direc- 
tion to the general stream. Germany is the only nation which, 
having entered on a course of borrowing, has been able to shake 
off the burden, a result, however, which was achieved by means 
of the French indemnity, which, pro tanto, transferred that 
burden on to the shoulders of the French, and raised their debt 
to the largest in the world, 
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The fact, however, stands out that Germany is practically free 
from debt and in possession of surplus funds, and so far is in an 
enviable position, Holland, Belgium, and Denmark are wiping 
off debt, and at no distant day, should not war intervene, will 
be free. In the United States a debt of £18,000,000 in 1861 
was run up to £561,700,000 in four years of civil war, and the 
last ten years have witnessed a reduction of £118,000,000, by 
efforts most praiseworthy, but effecting the object by a severity 
of taxation, and a mistaken system of imposts, that have crippled 
many branches of industry. And it is strange to find that this 
people, so proud of its position among the nations, and so anxious 
to relieve itself from debt, and everything that the condition of 
debt implies, should suffer themselves to be reproached with the 
existence among them of a paper currency ten years after the 
close of the civil war. And here afew remarks on this point may 
not be out of place. <A bank-note or a treasury-note is but a 
promise to pay a certain amount of coin on demand, and in any 
well-ordered system of financethere should be practically sufficient 
coin or bullion to meet these promises. To our mind, there is 
no valid excuse for allowing the national promises to pay to be 
at a discount a day longer than is absolutely necessary. The 
only possible gain to a nation—and it is only a material one—is 
the annual interest saved on the bullion, which is dispensed 
with by the over-issue; but against this is to be set the moral 
element of uncertainty, and almost of gambling, which is im- 
ported into every monetary transaction, the manipulations of gold- 
rings, and all the evils which spring from artificiality. We con- 
sider it a reproach, therefore, to our Transatlantic cousins that 
ten years after the close of their civil war their promises to pay 
on demand can be bought at 13 per cent. discount. Poverty 
cannot, as in the case of some other nations, be pleaded in 
excuse, As we have seen, £118,000,000, have been paid off in 
ten years, and every effort is being made to reduce’ still further 
the interest-bearing portion. We think that they look too much 
in this direction, to the detriment of what should be done in the 
other, If any nation is justified in looking into the future, and 
discounting it, it is the people of the United States. Its wealth 
and population increase in a ratio more rapid than that of any 
other nation. At the present moment it has within its borders 
a population of forty-four millions, and an annual income of 
£1,100,000,000, and in the course of half a century it will 
number a hundred millions of inhabitants, with an annual produc- 
tion beyond present estimation, and withal vastly less liability 
to the curse of war and armaments than other less favoured 
communities, 

We have now to turn to our own country, as the last on the 
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list of States which are making efforts to reduce their debts. 
Let us take a glance at our position at the close of the revolu- 
tionary wars, and at our condition after a lapse of sixty years, 
and let us see whether we have or have not fallen short of our 
plain duty. In 1815 the debt amounted to £902,000,000, and 
in 1875 it is £775,000,000. In these sixty years, therefore, 
which, as we have observed, have been marked by the greatest 
development of wealth the world has ever seen, and by the great 
gold discoveries, and which have witnessed an unbroken peace 
of thirty-nine years, we have liquidated only £127,000,000, or at 
the rate of a little over £2,000,000 a year. It is true that for the 
last five or six years the rate of redemption has been about 
£5,000,000, but this we contend to be, under the circumstances, 
utterly inadequate. Nothing in our opinion can justify this 
state of things, but the moral certainty that in the time to come 
our political and economical conditions will be as favourable to 
us as they have been during the last half-century. In the first 
place, let us take the question of the precious metals, and con- 
sider the influence of the gold discoveries. Our debt being in 
gold, it follows that, other things being equal, the burden of that 
debt is measured by the supply : the scarcer the gold the heavier 
the burden; the more plentiful the gold the lighter the burden. 
Now, there is reason to believe that the world’s stock of gold in 
1875 is at least double what it was in 1848, and if there were 
no other influences to counteract the effect of this, the prices of 
all commodities would be at least double at the latter period 
what they were at the former; but the progress of inventions 
for increasing general production, the increase of population and 
wealth, the demonetising of silver and the establishment of gold 
currencies in its stead in several States, have to some extent 
neutralised the effect of this disturbing cause, and it is computed 
that the purchasing-power of gold has lessened only 25 per cent. 
instead of 50 under the supposition. The nation, as a debtor, 
has had the benefit of this depreciation, and the practical question 
for us is whether the present state of things is likely to continue, 
or, if not, what direction will matters take? Statistics show 
that before the Californian discoveries of 1848 the produce of 
the old mines was about £13,500,000 a year, but these dis- 
coveries raised the total yield in three years, 1849-51, to 
£24,000,000 a year, and in the next five years, 1852-56, to 
£38,750,000, the highest point touched, from which the yield 
has gradually decreased until it now stands once more at 
£24,000,000. The supply, therefore, is at best stationary, if not 
falling off; and if we compute the stock in existence to be 
£1,500,000,000, which we believe to be not far from the mark, 
the annual increment is. but 1°6 per cent. 





: 
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Is this annual increment sufficient to meet the fresh require- 
ments of currencies and other purposes, and the increasing de- 
mands of civilisation, to say nothing of that portion used in the 
arts, and which, owing to the extrinsic value conferred on it there- 
by, will not come into circulation as coin except in vastly changed 
circumstances ? The probability is, that the world’s requirements 
for gold—its standard and measure of value—will outgrow the 
supply, and that, as a consequence, the pressure of the debts con- 
tracted by this standard will increase instead of diminish. There 
are signs, indeed, that this retrograde movement has commenced, 
and that relative values are moving in a direction the contrary of 
what we have seen during the last thirty years. We can there- 
fore take no comfort from this aspect of the question, so let us 
look at the probability of a fresh development of industry taking 
place as a motive for us as a nation putting aside the considera- 
tion of the question. What is there reassuring in this quarter ? 
On every side we find competitors in every important branch of 
manufacture ready to step in and take our place in the markets 
of the world. But this place can only be retained by our keep- 
ing in view the axiom, and acting upon it, that the least indebted 
nation will, other things being equal, have a distinct advantage 
in the industrial competition. Hitherto we have possessed 
natural advantages which have enabled us to produce cheaply, 
but there are indications that, as we near the close of the century, 
we must prepare for a commercial struggle such as we have not 
yet experienced, And when other countries can produce as 
cheaply as we can—and the margin between us and them is 
narrow, and tends to disappear—then indeed will our supremacy 
in commerce depart, and we shall sink into something like the 
position which Holland now occupies. And with the decline of 
our commerce will come the falling off of our national income, 
and, as a consequence, a pro tanto increase in the burden of 
our debt.* Then, as to the chances of war, no reasonable man 





* We shall not be considered premature, we hope, in pointing out danger in 
this direction when we read in the public prints that tires are being delivered in 
the neighbourhood of Sheffield at prices far lower than those at which they can 
be produced there—that American calico is sent for sale to Manchester at thir- 
tecn-pence a pound, while the same quality cannot be produced there under 
thirteen-pence halfpenny—that a Halifax carpet firm have removed a large por- 
tion of their machinery to the United States, where they hoped to turn out 
their goods more quickly and profitably—that English black silks have given place 
to those of France, Prussia, and the Lower Rhine—that Basle has seriously crippled 
the ribbon trade of Coventry—that the English silk-velvet trade is quite snuffed 
out, our velvets now coming from Crefeld in Rhenish Prussia—that in the trim- 
ming department of our warehouses everything — buttons, braid trimming 
and beaded trimming, and a thousand other articles—is of almost exclusively 
German manufacture, and displays a style and finish superior to anything we can 
produce—that in low wool shawls of certain kinds the Germans give better value 
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can assume that henceforth we shall escape this scourge, and it 
therefore behoves us to expect its coming sooner or later, and 
when it does come, to involve us in amounts frightful to think 
of, but at present impossible to estimate. 
These are some of the material considerations, but there is the 
moral side of the question, to which we willnow turn. We will 
begin by asking, To what extent, and under what circumstances 
and conditions, is a State justified in mortgaging the present and 
future earnings of its people, and their present and future pro- 
perty? To our mind, nothing but the direful necessities of war 
can justify the course ; and when it is pursued, there should be 
the most rigid determination to redress a state of affairs which, 
under the most favourable circumstances, must be productive of 
injustice. To quote the words of the late R. Dudley Baxter :— 


“By the adoption of borrowing for war expenditure, capital is 
diverted from productive investments, and spent on unproductive 
objects. Instead of being employed in trade or industrial undertakings 
or improvements, adding a new annual produce to the net income of 
the nation, this capital becomes a pensioner on the old net income of 
the country. It is like taking an army of artificers and agricultural 
labourers from their workshops and fields, to maintain them, and their 
children after them, without labour, upon the taxes. An unproduc- 
tive debt, by its absorption of useful capital, prevents improvements, 
hinders the growth of industrial capital, and stunts the development of 
a nation; while at the same time, to meet the necessity of paying 
interest, it imposes additional taxation, and lessens the margin of tax- 
bearing power of the nation. Borrowing in excessive amounts neces- 
sitates heavy taxes, which are difficult to impose without hardship and 
inequalities, disarranging industry, and raising the prices of neces- 
saries, losses which fall principally upon the poor. Owners of pro- 
perty that was not in existence at the time of the loan, and workers who 
have inherited no property at all from their borrowing ancestors, are 
obliged by this law of public credit to pay interest, as to the amount 
of which they have no discretion, and to deprive themselves of com- 





than the English, while in their tissue shawls the French excel the Scotch—that 
of useful goods, even when originated here, samples are sent abroad, and are 
imitated and improved upon in such a manner as to displace the patterns—that 
in fancy dress the best woollen goods are of French manufacture, coming from 
Roubaix, their beauty of colour and softness of texture excelling the English 
ones—that beautiful and artistic fabrics resembling sealskin and dogskin, and 
other fanciful articles which come from Berlin, are used here for ladies’ cloaks— 
that while common and inferior cloths are bought at Leeds, the finer kinds come 
from Belgium and Germany—that in brocaded silks, from which neckties are 
made, Germany has displaced Macclesfield, while German brace webs take the 
place of those which used to be supplied from Leicester—that in fancy handker- 
chiefs for ladies’ neckties the French article is preferred to that made at Paisley 
or Glasgow—that the silk coverings for;umbrellas and parasols are invariably of 
foreign production ;—in fine, that in many departments of trade our supremacy 
has been not merely threatened, but is actually done away with. 
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forts, and even necessaries, for the cost of services in which they had 
no share, and probably have derived no benefit. Such a power as 
this transfers a burden from one set of workers and property to a mate- 
rially different set of workers and property, and inflicts a great deal of 
hardship, and often of injustice, upon future generations, more particu- 
larly on the poor among them.” 


We are not Wanting in warnings and examples. There is the 
case of France, which, after passing through three bankruptcies, 
still owes something like £1,000,000,000 sterling; and in Hol- 
land we have a signal instance of the dangers of a huge 
National Debt, and of perseverance and success in its reduc- 
tion ; while in the United States we have before us an example 
of a people resolutely determined to free themselves as soon 
as possible. And yet, we Englishmen of this generation, with 
sordid Epicureanism, act as if peace and prosperity were per- 
petual, and are content to pass on to a future generation liabili- 
ties which we might easily meet in our present circumstances 
of wealth and luxury without giving any but a passing 
thought to the probability that our children will not only be 
less able than ourselves to bear.this burden, but that they may 
have to incur infinitely more onerous burdens on their own 
account, * 

Such is our position with regard to our own debt; let us now 
see how we as a nation stand with regard to the debts of other 
countries. There is no question that we are the great lenders, 
and that every other country is more or less indebted to us, and 
that we draw a vast revenue in the shape of interest on these 
loans. During the last thirty years, as we have seen, foreign 
countries have added something like £3,000,000,000  ster- 
ling to their debts; and if the borrowing process goes on, it 
is impossible to form any but the roughest estimate of what the 
figures may mount to at any given future period. At the pre- 





* Contrast the present state of things with our condition about the beginning 
of this century, when wheat was 100s. a quarter, the quartern loaf 2s., coals £4 
the chaldron, money being much more valuable than now; when resolutions 
moved in the House of Lords by the Archbishop of Canterbury resulted in an 
agreement, signed by the great majority of the House, that not more than one 
quartern loaf per week for each person should be permitted to be consumed, in 
which agreement the House of Commons readily concurred ; and when the use 
of flour for pastry was prohibited in the Royal family. This was a time also 
when streets and houses were not lighted by gas, steam travelling unknown, and the 
electric telegraph only dreamt of; when the laws were harsh, the slave trade 
flourished, the pressgang in active operation, the pillory in frequent use, foot- 
pads and mounted highwaymen numerous, duelling and drunkenness fashionable, 
commerce restricted; when taxation was grinding, and the income-tax 10 per 
cent. on all incomes above £200, a graduated scale being imposed down to those of 
£60; and when a thousand other evils were rife from which the present generation 
is free, 
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sent moment there is great distrust, and for a little time borrow- 
ing may be stayed, but the time may again arrive when fresh 
applications for loans will be made, and we may reckon on 
being then, as of yore, the principal lenders. 

But, as the world becomes more and more indebted to us, 
will not fresh relations arise from this fact—relations which must 
influence our temper and our policy, and which therefore should 
be taken into consideration by the statesman? May we not, to 
some extent, trace the pacific character of our late dealings in 
external politics to this cause? And with increase of foreign 
indebtedness to us, will not the increased stake make us more 
solicitous for peace, and tempt us occasionally to weigh money 
against honour, to the detriment of the latter? Will not foreign 
nations become aware of this, and take advantage thereof, to our 
possible humiliation? Nay, do they not calculate on it now? 
Let us fora moment suppose some question arising between 
ourselves and the United States, involving the issues of peace or 
war ; with what different feelings would each country regard the 
loan account between them! It is impossible to estimate the 
amount owed by the United States to Great Britain, but it must 
be so enormous that the bare contemplation of the loss which 
would be incurred in case of war would be appalling to us, 
while a precisely opposite effect would be produced on the 
other side. To declare war against the United States, in our 
present financial relations with them, would have to be done, 
on our part, with the full knowledge that by the act we at 
a blow deprive ourselves of vast resources, and place them at 
the disposal of the enemy. The same remarks apply to the 
case of Russia. Since the Crimean War this state has borrowed 
in this country alone some £160,000,000 sterling ; and should 
she for the next ten years succeed in issuing her late ave- 
rage of loans, her indebtedness to us will be £300,000,000, 
the interest on which, in case of war, we should have to 
make up our minds to lose, besides having to face the inevi- 
table depreciation of the capital, and the probability of a national 
bankruptcy on her part. And here a few remarks respecting 
her finances may not be out of place. Ten years ago it would 
have been nearly true to say that nothing was known of Russian 
finance. She had then a large deficit, resulting in issues of in- 
convertible paper. No financial accounts, but only budgets, 
were published, For 1866 an account was for the first time 
given. The latest is for 1874, a summary of which has just 
come by telegraph. For 1866 the revenue is put down at 
£48,500,000, and the expenditure at £57,000,000. For 1874 
the revenue is stated to have been £75,500,000, and the expen- 
diture £74,500,000. It would thus appear that a deficit of 
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£8,500,000 in 1866 has been converted into a surplus of 
£1,000,000 in 1874. But, assuming“the correctness of these 
figures, it should be borne in mind that this apparent prosperity 
must be looked upon as in great part owing to the expenditure 
of £100,000,000 borrowed abroad, and that the year 1875 may 
tell a different tale. And it must also be remembered that the 
army and navy display extravagant tendencies, the expenditure 
for these in 1867 being £20.000,000 ; in 1870, £22,750,000; 
and in 1873, £27,500,000. 

In view of these considerations, therefore, it behoves us as 
lenders to take heed of what we are doing, and to endeavour to 
appreciate the possible consequences. We appear to be drifting 
down a stream with gradual but accelerating speed, and those 
who guide the helm of State should at least make themselves 
acquainted with the temper of their crew, as well as with the 
rocks and shallows ahead, so that when the inevitable hour 
arrives all shall be prepared to choose between one of those two 
most unpleasant alternatives—the loss of honour or the loss of 
wealth. 

Let us now sum up. We have seen that, as regards the issue 
of fraudulent foreign loans, the Select Committee, for reasons 
quoted, express a conviction that the best security against the 
recurrence of such evils will be found, not so much in legislative 
enactments, as in the enlightenment of the public as to their real 
nature and origin. But while we concur in welcoming this pub- 
licity, and in thinking that Parliament is comparatively power- 
less, let us not forget that credulity is undying, and that there- 
fore every possible safeguard should be provided. As we have 
stated, we believe that due protection can be afforded by the Stock 
Exchange ; and although the Select Committee fear that the 
remedy will not come from that quarter, we, who think that 
power, as regards these matters, is centred solely in that body, 
believe that there is every probability that the rules under which 
“settlements” and “quotations” are granted will be amended 
so as to meet modern requirements. 

As regards National Debts, we hold them to be National Evils, 
and that, where they are not represented by some industrial 
work, they become in succeeding generations a machinery by 
which the fruits of industry are transferred from the pockets of 
one class to the pockets of another class, whereby great hardship 
and injustice are inflicted, more particularly upon the poor ; and 
we hold that, consequently, naught but the dire necessities of 
war can justify a State in mortgaging the present and future 
earnings of its people, and the future earnings of their descen- 
dants, and that, when the peril has passed, every possible effort 
should be made to redress the wrong done. We have seen that 
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of late years the nations have been running a race with each 
other in the raising of loans for all sorts of purposes, but that a 
pause in their wild career has been brought about by the revela- 
tions of the Foreign Loans Committee, followed by the collapse 
of Turkey, and the embarrassments of Peru and Egypt. We 
have seen that during the last thirty years the whole world, with 
the exception of Germany, perhaps, has become mortgaged, and 
the figures are still rising. We have noted that this has taken 
place during an era of vast material development, and we have 
endeavoured to ascertain whether during this period wealth and 
population have kept pace with debt, and we find that, on the 
whole, debt has increased faster than the other two, and, in the 
majority of cases, presses with ever-increasing burden on na- 
tional resources. We consider this state of things to be fraught 
eventually with many and great dangers, inasmuch as, in the time 
to come, we cannot count on the recurrence of such mighty 
agencies as have characterised the last thirty years—the existence 
of which, to some minds, may appear to have justified the in- 
curring of such vast liabilities—but should rather contemplate a 
period of stagnation, if not of retrogression, and should prepare 
for all that this involves. 

And one of the things involved we hold to be the probable 
appreciation of gold, in other words, an increase in its purchas- 
ing-power; and that, consequently, unless fresh discoveries are 
made, prices have seen their highest for many a long day, 
and that debts contracted in gold will, by reason of this move- 
ment, tend to press more heavily on the borrowers, and that it 
will be well if this pressure do not become in time so intoler- 
able as to suggest, by way of solution, something like universal 
repudiation., 

So much for National Debts as a whole. As regards ourselves 
in particular, we have seen that in the course of sixty years we 
have reduced our debt from £902,000,000 to £775,000,000, which 
isa result, in our opinion, utterly inadequate to the means we 
have had at command; and on moral as well as material grounds 
we maintain that this generation has failed in its duty. We 
contend that in acting thus we appear to proceed on the assump- 
tion that peace and prosperity are perpetual, and that agencies 
will be created in future which will operate for us and for our 
successors as favourably as those which have worked for this 
veneration. These hopes are, in our opinion, fallacious; and we 
have pointed out that there is in store for us as a manufacturing 
nation a competition for which we shall not be prepared, unless 
rie divest ourselves of the burden of debt faster than we are now 
doing. 

With regard to Foreign Debts, we have shown that we are the 
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great lenders, and that, as such, we stand in a peculiar relation 
to the rest of the world ; that as its indebtedness to us increases, 
a condition of affairs is created which lifts the questions arising 
out of them from the province of finance into the domain of 
national policy, and thus calls for the attention of statesmen. 
By way of exemplification, we have supposed some question 
arising between ourselves and such countries indebted to us as 
Russia or the United States, and we have pointed out the dif- 
ferent feelings with which the respective parties would, in such 
circumstances, regard the loan-account between them, and the 
probable consequences to us involved in a declaration of war, one 
of which would be our being obliged to set pocket against prin- 
ciple, to weigh money against honour. 
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is now some five years since the dogma of Papal Infallibility 
-L was added to the heap of what Mr Bright has called the 
“ecclesiastical rubbish,” and Gibbon, before him, styled the “theo- 
logical and controversial nonsense” which lumbers the world. It 
was, after all, but a trifling addition to the general heap—a mere 
straw upon that portion of it which the Roman Catholic conscience 
had been accustomed to bear. Yet the effect of straws, under cer- 
tain circumstances, is proverbial. And we have evidence that a 
number of the Bishops, enlisted in the work of putting on this 
particular one, viewed its imposition with feelings of alarm and 
anxiety. Indeed, the Archbishop of Paris went so far as to say 
that its weight would break down both the Church and the tem- 
poral power. 

Upon the whole, these apprehensions have not as yet been jus- 
tified by the result, To be sure, the temporal power is gone; but 
this circumstance has been due, not to the appearance of a new 
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Catholic dogma, but to that of a new Protestant empire. The 
Vatican Council had nothing to do with the matter. The fall of 
Napoleon evidently involved that of the Pope; and it must have 
involved the fall of a fallible, just as certainly as it did that of an 
infallible, Pope. But no serious rent has, to the best of our judg- 
ment, been made in the Roman Catholic Church. Was such a 
catastrophe likely? No doubt it is easy to prophesy after the 
event ; but was it not equally easy in this case to prophesy before 
the event? The fact is, as we have just intimated, and as is indeed 
clear, that the new dogma made no very serious call upon the cre- 
dulity of the believer. Every Roman Catholic believed that in- 
fallibility resided somewhere in his system. It was either in the 
Church (a vague term variously interpreted), or in the Pope and the 
Bishops, or in an CEcumenical Council summoned by the Pope, or 
in the Pope himself, When, then, an CEcumenical Council sum- 
moned by a Pope finally decided that infallibility resided in the 
Pope speaking as the head and mouthpiece of the Church, and this 
decision was everywhere accepted by the Bishops, we cannot think 
—putting ourselves as well as possible into the position of one of 
the faithful—that we should have been alarmed, or otherwise than 
relieved, at such a settlement. It must be borne in mind that a 
fair case had been made out, from the Roman Catholic point of 
view, for defining this vague article of belief, and for defining it in 
a particular way. Fresh errors of the most damnable kind were, it 
was said, almost daily springing up, particularly in Germany. The 
circumstances of the age made the speedy circulation of these 
errors an easy matter; and the prevailing spirit of lawlessness, 
from which Catholics themselves were not entirely free, conduced 
to their partial acceptance in some cases, and generally to their 
not being looked upon with the requisite loathing and _ horror. 
Under these circumstances, it was necessary that they should be 
confronted, at their first appearance, by the unmistakable voice of 
divine authority, If such a voice could only be made to issue out 
of a Council collected together from the four quarters of the world, 
it might as well, for all practical purposes, be non-existent. A 
prudent householder, with incendiaries all about him, will hardly 
be content to depend on the engines of distant towns and villages ; 
he will, if possible, have a supply of water, an ever-present supply, 
on the spot. This, we say, was the kind of argument used, and it 
appears to us to have a certain force. Nothing of the kind could be 
urged on behalf of the dogma of the Immaculate Conception ; and 
if that was immediately swallowed without a why or a wherefore, 
what could impede the acceptance of a dogma for which such good 
reasons might be alleged? The only opposition to be expected 
was from the Roman Catholic Bishops themselves, whose very 
existence might be said to be threatened. “ Bishops,’ wrote Qui- 
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rinus, “remain only as. papal commissaries, possessed of so much 
power as the Pope finds good to leave them, and exercising only 
such authority as-he does not exercise himself. There is no longer 
any Episcopate.” But in the event of these Bishops yielding, as in 
point of fact we have seen them do, what opposition could be 
looked for from the inferior priests and their flocks?- No doubt, 
the view which Governments, Catholic as well as Protestant, might. 
take of the transaction was a very different matter, and may have 
furnished considerations which justified alarm ; for, in a political 
sense, the dogma was no trifle. With this aspect of the question, 
however, we are not now dealing. Asa matter of fact, the straw 
did break down a few theological consciences, and a movement took 
place which was viewed with reasonable pleasure by liberal Pro- 
testants all over the world. Its importance was not, we think, 
generally over-estimated by them. Still, any move out of Ultra- 
montanism towards the light of day seemed a move in the right 
direction. And who could tell to what further steps this first one 
might lead ? 

Weare now in a condition to judge of this Old Catholic move- 
ment. The reports of its latest and most important Conferences 
are before our eyes. We are favoured with an account of the 
topics debated, the tentative forms of agreement successively 
put forth, and the final results arrived at. We must frankly 
say that, with the possible exception of certain “Conferences on 
Spiritualism,” no public discussion more ludicrous or more painful 
has, in our view, been held in Europe within the memory of living 
man. Still, we make haste to admit, and shall indeed directly 
endeavour to show, that, from the Old Catholic standpoint, a 
debate, and, if possible, an agreement, on such a matter as the 
Procession of the Holy Ghost was a necessity. What seems 
deeply mortifying to Englishmen of common sense, besides being 
a further most significant sign of the direction in which a portion 
of our National Church is moving, is the presence of some dis- 
tinguished English ecclesiastics at this and previous meetings of 
the kind. The Bishops of Winchester, Lincoln, and Gibraltar 
have openly favoured the movement. There was, indeed, some 
talk of the Bishop of Lincoln taking the chair at the recent 
gathering. And, as if this were not enough, we find the Guar- 
dian—a newspaper favourably known for its moderation not less 
than for its ability—thus expressing itself in a leading article :— 
“ We cannot but wish that the Church officially could have made 
some more distinct approaches, and that the English Episcopate 
might have been more largely and frequently represented,” 
Among other .attendants who participated in the debates have 
been a Dean and a Canon of St Paul’s. Unless we have been 
misinformed, Mr Gladstone takes an interest in the movement 
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second only to that of Dr Dollinger. It is this aid and assist- 
ance given by English theologians | to which we would direct par- 
ticular attention. In view of it, Englishmen are surely entitled 
to ask rather carefully, “ What is Old Catholicism? What is it 
that these people believe? And what is it that they propose to 
do? We shall then understand what sympathising with them, 
to the extent of attending their meetings and making speeches 
there, and drawing up resolutions, and sitting on committees in 
their company, really means. In one sense, all of us, who are not 
Roman Catholics, sympathise with them—that is to say, we unite 
in congratulating them on their refusing to accept a new dogma, 
and carrying their refusal to the point of separating themselves 
from the Romish Church. But if this is all that is meant, how 
is it that we do not find the Nonconformists represented, who 
would certainly not have withheld their sympathy? How is it 
that we hear from Canon Liddon of the impossibility of admitting 
non-Episcopalians to any voice in their decisions? There is evi- 
dently something more than this in the wind; and a couple of 
High-Church Bishops and a High-Church ex-Premier. being re- 
presented to us as abettors of this new scheme, we should like 
to be a little better informed than we are now as to its real 
character.” We shall directly consider the use to which the 
Anglican, and a portion of the Ritualistic party propose to turn 
the Old Catholic movement; and though we hold their project 
to be utterly wild and most happily unrealisable, still it will not 
be without advantage to call attention to it. For the present, 
let us consider the real position occupied by Old Catholicism at 
this moment. What it may develop into in the future is nothing 
to our purpose. 

Old Catholicism is just now necessarily a hanger-on of the 
Greek-Eastern and Russian Churches, which for our ends may be 
treated as identical, and called the Oriental Church, When the 
excellent persons who led the van of the movement left their old 
moorings, they might be excused for not exactly knowing just at 
first where they were. All they knew was that they had been 
driven out of their former home: no idea of seeking anybody or 
anything to unite themselves with presented itself at first to their 
minds, They rather expected that a good many of their old 
friends would join ¢hem in their new quarters, This hope not 
having been realised—in fact, the whole thing having fallen some- 
what flat upon the German mind—the little band naturally began 
to look out for alliances. In their manifesto of 1871, they pro- 
claimed the identity of their principles with the Utrecht Church, 
expressed a desire for reunion with the Orientals, and threw out a 
less decided feeler in the direction of Protestant Episcopalians, 
But this first ad interim position taken up by them was one 
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which could not in reality attract to itself an alliance of any 
kind, save, perhaps, that of the handful of people at Utrecht. 
They professed to be in the position of persons who would have 
been perfectly contented to remain Roman Catholics, if the 
dogma of Papal Infallibility had never been promulgated. This 
involved the acceptance of Papal Primacy, as distinguished from 
Infallibility (distinctly held, by the by, up to that time by the 
Church of Utrecht), and at once precluded a more intimate con- 
nection with Orientals as well as Anglicans. Add to this, that 
they accepted the Confession of Faith contained in the Tridentine 
Decrees. Yet it was evidently their policy to attach themselves 
to the Orientals. As is well known, there is scarcely a Romish 
superstition which is not held equally by the Easterns: the prin- 
cipal exceptions being precisely those of the Primacy and Infalli- 
bility of the Pope. Other differences, it might fairly be thought 
by theologians, were capable of yielding to judicious treatment. 
Accordingly, the Old Catholics, pressed by the necessity of their 
situation, have been doing little else since their exodus than move 
steadily in the direction of the Easterns. We have not space to 
furnish detailed proof of this; but we confidently appeal to the judg- 
ment of the dispassionate reader who has followed the movement. 
The Immaculate Conception of the Virgin has been thrown over, 
purgatory softened down, the laity admitted to the cup, priestly 
celibacy, if not altogether abandoned, yet represented as a matter 
capable of being arranged. The whole standing-point of the body 
has been carried backwards, so as finally to coincide with the 
period preceding the disruption of the Eastern and Western 
Churches—the smaller body gravitating surely towards the larger. 
All this has doubtless been effected with perfect sincerity ; yet it 
is curious to watch a creed shaping itself in accordance with a 
policy. At present the Old Catholics are separated from the 
Orientals by national and geographical, rather than by theologi- 
cal barriers. That is to say, place Dr Dollinger and his German 
associates in Greece or in Russia, and in the course of a few years 
they would necessarily become absorbed in the ruling communions 
of those countries. 
But before an agreement could be reached, there remained to be 
settled one point of supreme importanee, as theologians look at 
points, and this was, of course, the Procession of the Holy Ghost. 
While the Easterns held that the Third Person of the Trinity pro- 
ceeded from the First alone, the Westerns held that He proceeded 
from the First and Second. Whether this constituted “not an 
irreconcilable difference” (and this is how it was styled in the 
earliest Old Catholic manifesto) is a question which, in view of a 
proposed union of Churches, must be left to the decision of those 
concerned. To us the two statements seem to be utterly and hope- 
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lessly irreconcilable. They appear as conflicting as two statements, 
one that Sirius has two satellites which revolve round himself 
alone, the other, that the two satellites revolve round each other, 
as well as round Sirius. Nor can we conceive how two sets of 
astronomers, divided for centuries on this point, and anxious to 
come to terms, could possibly effect their purpose except by one 
party giving in, or by both of them arriving at the sensible con- 
clusion that neither side knew anything whatever about the matter. 
We can understand that this difference about the Procession should 
be deemed “ not essential” (the words originally written, and for 
which ‘not irreconcilable” were substituted); indeed, we can 
hardly understand how any sane being can deem that it 7s essen- 
tial. One would suppose that two men, or two sets of men, might 
agree to remain in the same Church, each of whom might openly 
hold different views on this entirely speculative question. Yet 
history has proved that this is not so, The Old Catholics, then, 
were doubtless called upon to try their hands at some sort of “ re- 
concilement.” In theology this can usually only be effected by 
both parties meeting each other somewhere between the points of 
difference, and enveloping the terms of agreement in a cloud of 
metaphysical verbiage. And even such an agreement as this can 
only be hoped for on the ground of the dogmas in dispute having 
lost their importance in men’s minds; which is the same thing as 
saying that they have ceased to be deemed essential. Whether the 
compromise arrived at on this occasion corresponds to the above 
description, it is for the reader, who perhaps understands the 
terms in which it is couched, and not for us, to whom the language 
of theologians is as the language of the ancient Etruscans, to deter- 
mine, It has been effected: and, subject to the Churches in the 
East accepting what has been settled in their name at Bonn, Old 
Catholics and Orientals may be said to be virtually “ reunited.” 

So far so good. Up to this point we see a number of men 
whose course of action inspires us with respect. They have suf- 
fered, in many cases materially, doubtless in most cases mentally, 
for conscience’ sake. They have tried to do what it was only natu- 
ral that persons so circumstanced should try to do, They have 
aimed at allying themselves with other religious communities, 
holding views not very widely diverging from their own. We have 
spoken of their debates on the filioque as ludicrous and painful : 
ludicrous in the eye of the sceptic, painful to the sensible Chris- 
tian. But it is the existence of such a subject of debate, the 
thought that for ages these inane subtleties should have exercised 
and divided human minds, rather than the action of the Old 
Catholics, who have been refining and hair-splitting at Bonn, 
which raises our astonishment. A controversy on the big-Endian 
-and little-Endian controversy would not be very edifying to the 
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world at large. But much might be said for it as a matter of 
policy : that is to say, as the only means of bringing together the 
divided inhabitants of Lilliput and Blefuscu. And viewed in 
this light, even the greatest statesmen of those august empires 
would be justified in assisting at it. We have said that the Old 
Catholics are too weak to stand alone. Not that their original 
position might not have been a perfectly good and tenable one, even 
though only half-a-dozen people in the world had adhered to it. 
But there is no field in which the gregarious instinct of mankind 
operates more strongly than in that of religion. In no other field 
do men feel so anxious to find themselves in alliance with a num- 
ber of other men, thinking just as they do. The strength of mind 
—for however puerile a belief may be, the feeling which induces 
men to hold to it individually, when once honestly formed, par- 
takes of strength,—the quality of mind which has enabled some 
persons to persevere through life in such small companies as those 
of the Swedenborgians, Irvingites, Dunkers, or Muggletonians, is 
extremely rare. Isolated from the rest of Christendom, the new 
band of German and Swiss sectaries would almost inevitably droop 
and die away. Their prestige would be enormously increased if 
their tenets could be brought into harmony with those of a Church, 
one of the most powerful, if not the most ancient, in the world. 

And a re-adjustment of the Trinity was a small price to pay for 
the alliance. 

Again, so far so good. But here, we say, the simple-minded 
Protestant will be inclined to ask, ‘‘ What have any of us to do 
with this business?” A member of the Scotch Church, or Free 
Kirk, a Wesleyan, Baptist, or Independent, who asks this ques- 
tion, is immediately able to answer it to his own satisfaction. No 
representative from any of those Protestant bodies has taken 
part in the Conferences.* It is obvious that no union whatever 
can take place between them and the Old Catholics. The gulf 
between them is far wider than that which results from differences 
in Church government. Indeed, they were not invited. A para- 
graph of the Munich manifesto, already referred to, contained an 
invitation to the Protestant and Episcopal Churches (“of England 
and America” was in the original draft) to “come to an under- 
standing” with the new association; and the word “ Episcopal,” 
of course, tells its own tale. It is unfortunately too well known 
that there are in the English Church a large body of men to whom 
this would furnish a fine opportunity, under guise of sympathising 
with those who were throwing off some Romish errors, of airing 
their own sacerdotal pretensions, and doctrines of apostolical suc- 





* One Congregational minister attended the Conference of 1874. He does not 
seem to have said anything. How could he? 
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cession, Church infallibility, sacramental grace, and the like, 
which form really the most objectionable parts of the old Romish 
system. Messrs Déllinger, Reinkens, Huber, and the other gen- 
tlemen who issued the invitation, knew this perfectly well; or we 
should perhaps say, had an imperfect knowledge on the subject ; 
for even they had cause to be surprised. We cannot resist quoting 
a few sentences from the pen of a clergyman who attended the 
Conference of 1874, doubtless from feelings of respectful curiosity, 
for he is not reported as having taken any part in it beyond ask- 
ing one pertinent question. The way in which he puts the matter 
appears to us to hit the nail very nearly on the head. We must 
premise that when the thesis rejecting the doctrine of the Imma- 
culate Conception of the Virgin came up for discussion, the 
“* Anglicans” were the only persons in the assembly who opposed 
it. Canon Liddon actually divided against it; and Mr Oxenham, 
an energetic supporter of the Old Catholic movement, who has 
translated Déllinger’s lectures, with a dedication dated “ Nativity 
of Our Lady,” used this language, “If we were to accept the 
thesis in its present form, we should be ourselves erecting a new 
dogma, and I for one solemnly protest against so monstrous a 
procedure.” * This is what the Rev. John Hunt, the clergyman in 
question, tells us :— 


“No unexpected eruption of the most terrible elements in nature 
could have struck the Old Catholics with such utter astonishment as 
the amendment of the Anglicans, and their speeches on this subject. 
‘ They are nearer Rome than we are,’ exclaimed a professor who was 
sitting next to me, and appealing with an eye of pity for some expla- 
nation of the phenomenon. ‘ Did you never know that before?’ I 
answered, ‘The Anglicans have long had their faces as though they 
would go to Rome, while you are coming from it; you met and spent 
a night together somewhere, at, I suppose, the Three Taverns, but you 
have long since passed each other.’ Bewilderment covered his face as 
he exclaimed, ‘ Is it possible?’ ” f 


We will only add to this, that our sympathy with the Old Catho- 
lics goes to the extent of hoping that they will soon have got to a 
point where they will be completely out of reach of the Anglicans 
as well as the Orientals. We do not think, with Mr Hunt, that 
they have reached it as yet. We are not sanguine that they will 
ever do so; and we must deal with them in their present position. 
Nothing, however, can be more exact than the writer's illustration 
of two parties meeting, one on their way to, the other on their 
way from Rome. We should imagine that the Anglicans are the 
party most likely to move out of reach of the other. However, 





* Report of the Reunion Conference at Bonn, 1874, Rivingtons, p. 56. 
+ Contemporary Review, November 1874, 
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taking matters as they are, Englishmen will not share in the 
astonishment which was excited in the breast of the German pro- 
fessor and his friends by such an outbreak as that of Mr Oxenham. 
But what, we think, will excite some astonishment in the minds of 
Englishmen is, that any persons in high authority in the English 
Church should aid these Conferences by their continued presence 
and counsel. 

Three English Bishops have done this, and the most influential 
of Church organs is lamenting that there have not been more of 
them. We are not charging upon these Bishops, or any one of 
them, the extreme views of some of the Anglican speakers; but 
what, after all, is implied by their presence, personal or epis- 
tolary? By “what is implied?” we mean to the ordinary, 
common-sense, untheological mind, which these prelates must be 
credited with having some regard for. And when we say by 
“their presence,” we mean that of persons whose acts carry 
with them a sense of representation—directors of their National 
Church, not actually holding, but virtually supposed to hold, a 
number of proxies, Nothing less than this, that the differences 
between the English Church and the Bonn platform are believed 
by these right reverend personages, and the persons they must be 
supposed to represent, not to be sufficiently great to bar the hope 
of “reunion.” Now, no terms of. reunion are possible between 
the English, the Old Catholic, and the Eastern Churches which 
do not include, among others, the following items:—1. The 
supremacy of the Church in all matters of faith ; and its corollary, 
the denial of the right of private judgment. 2. The acceptance 
of “ Catholic tradition” as the unwritten revelation of God, and 
as being consequently of equal authority with the Bible. 3. The 
real presence in the Eucharist. 4. The invocation of saints, and 
the honouring of their shrines and relics. 5. The invocation, in 
particular, of the Virgin Mary. 6. Auricular confession, and 
priestly absolution. 7. Monastic institutions, and the vow of 
celibacy. 

Here are ‘a number of doctrines and practices which, we will 
venture to say, are looked upon with horror by the mass of 
the British people, and here are some of our chief pastors (to 
strengthen whose hands the Bill of 1874 was passed) according 
them a kind of recognition; for it is idle to say that you do not 
recognise (which word it is sufficient to use here in the extremely 
modified sense of not being alarmed at) a doctrine when you 
consent to parley about union with people who hold it, and who 
(in the case of the Easterns, at all events) you very well know 
will not give it up. But we shall have a word or two more to 
say on this point immediately. 

‘No wonder that the above beliefs and practices are distasteful 
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to Protestants, for it is obvious that they strike more or less 
directly at the root of the Reformation. If the new dogma of 
Papal Infallibility is to be condemned merely for the purpose of 
transferring infallibility to some other quarter, to the decisions of 
certain councils, the utterances of certain Fathers, or the voice 
of some Church or Churches, private judgment being as much 
ignored under the new system as under the old;* if in pursuit 
of this aim superstitions of the grossest kind are to be tenderly 
treated as matters of comparatively small moment in view of 
union, we fail to see the benefit to mankind. We would rather 
be under one tyrant than a board of tyrants, The infallibility 
of any body of men seems to us as utterly devoid of a particle of 
foundation as the infallibility of any one man; yet this is what 
the supporters of this Anglo-Catholic-Oriental movement are 
labouring to bring the world to. No doubt they have a per- 
fect right to act as they are acting: that the most extreme sacer- 
dotal views may be held under cover of the English Church 
system is too well known; but it is important that the mass 
of the people, when called upon to favour “reunion,” should know .- 
what it means. 

This leads us to ask, Is any kind of reunion of Christendom in 
this sense desirable for mankind generally, or for any portion of 
it, except the priests? Is it not much better that there should be 
healthy diversities of view, as in politics and philosophy, and that 
men should agree to differ about theology? Let us suppose an 
extreme case. Let us suppose that, as the result of an Gicumeni- 
cal Council, at which delegates from every Episcopal Church at- 
tended, the Roman Catholics, with the consent of the Pope, agreed to 
give way somewhat ; the Anglicans, Americans, Russians, Greeks, 
and others doing the same. Let us imagine one great Church or 
Association of Churches to have been founded ; and let us further 
imagine, by way of making the matter complete, that all the ortho- 
dox English, American, and Continental Protestants have consented 
to come in. Here would be Christian reunion of a kind to satisfy 
Dr Déllinger and Canon Liddon and Bishop Browne. Now, un- 
less such an association as this belied all history, it would be 
the most grinding tyranny that ever oppressed mankind. We say 
nothing of the few thinking men and women who would refuse to 
bow down to its authority, and who would, in all probability, be 
persecuted openly. We speak of the wretched people under its 
sway. A king without a check, ora mob, or any individual, or body 
or corporation of individuals, wielding power of any kind without 





* At the late Conference, Canon Liddon said the Church had the duty of 
sues what the Scripture meant. We are, by this time, familiar with such 
anguage, 
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a check, is pretty sure to prove a scourge. A corporate body, not 
only pretending to, but actually credited with, infallibility, and en- 
tirely manipulated by priests, offers a still gloomier prospect. There 
would be none of those forces which, acting in various, and some- 
times in opposite, directions, may be said to keep the moral as they 
keep the physical world in a state of health, vigour, and sweetness, 
but simply one dead level of submission (with here and there a 
whisper of dissent) to the decrees of authority in all matters in any 
way impinging on theology, and society would stumble along, like 
Sindbad, with the “ Church” perched on its shoulders! This is no 
imaginary picture: it is that which was furnished by the dark 
ages ; and we should speedily have the dark ages back again. We 
have often heard with surprise people, who ought to know better, 
lamenting that Great Britain is split up into so many sects— 
regretting, for instance, that the secession caused by the Act of 
Uniformity, the schism of Wesley, the Free Church movement, 
had not been prevented. To us it seems that a vast part of the 
happiness and liberty we enjoy is owing to this very circumstance 
of our religious divisions, Competition is surely the best preventive 
of monopoly. Take the recent Education settlement, for instance, 
in respect to which this complaint as to our divisions was often 
heard, even from Liberal lips. What would have happened if there 
had been one hugely predominant body, the Anglican Church, in 
this island? And what would have happened in another direc- 
tion, if this body had chanced to be Baptist, for instance? Look 
at the action of the orthodox Nonconformists, as it was. They 
cried out for a long time for “ unsectarian education,” which by 
no means meant unsectarian education, but education which 
should contain nothing which they could complain of ; while such 
persons as Jews and Unitarians were to be submitted by them 
to the same process as, applied to themselves by the Church, was 
tyranny of the most odious kind. The absurdity of this position, 
once seen, drove a great many of them to favour secular education. 

It will be said that the kind of union proposed between the 
Anglican and the two other Churches is not such as is here sup- 
posed. Dr Dollinger has said this, and the Guardian has lately 
repeated it. “Nor, again, do many seem to understand what is 
the nature of the unity at which the Conference aims. It is 
substantial unity, and not absolute uniformity. If the Greek 
Church, the Old Catholic Church of Germany, and the Church of 
England, should see their way to fraternisation, it by no means 
follows that each shall not retain much of distinctive peculiarity, 
We, in England, are not bound to adopt the whole system of the 
Oriental Church, with many points of which we cannot sympathise, 
Nor do we desire to impose an Anglican stamp on the communions 
of the East, or the Old Catholics of Germany and Switzerland.” 
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We suppose that, in the opening sentence here, the writer 
means that there are many persons who do not understand 
what is aimed at. The grammatical construction would equally 
carry the sense that there are not many persons who do under- 
stand it: which we conceive to be about the real state of the case. 
Indeed, it is impossible to imagine anything more cloudy at first 
sight, or, when looked into, more hopelessly absurd. What is 
meant by “fraternisation” ? What is to be the relation of the 
three Churches to each other after they have undergone this pro- 
cess? In what is it to differ from the present state of things ? 
At present, according to the Bishop of Winchester, “the Old 
Catholics would be admitted to communion by the English clergy 
without hesitation. We hold the orders of Catholic priests, 
whether Old Catholic or Roman Catholic, to be valid, and any one 
of them could obtain an ecclesiastical office in England under the 
same conditions as an English clergyman.” * Again, what is 
meant by “ substantial unity”? What is necessary to constitute 
it, and what may be left alone as a “distinctive peculiarity ” ? 
Would there be substantial unity between Churches A, B, and C 
in a case where all the members of B and C held the dogma of 
transubstantiation, while nine-tenths of the members of A held 
transubstantiation to be a monstrous imposture, devised in the 
interests of priestcraft, and fraught with the most serious prac- 
tical consequences? If so, why should not A claim the right to 
speculate in its own fashion on such a harmless point as the Pro- 
cession of the Holy Ghost? If not, what does A propose to do 
in the matter of transubstantiation, seeing that B and C will cer- 
tainly not givein? These are not idle questions. People who are 
invited to enter into a partnership are entitled to be particular in 
inquiring about the terms of the partnership. Or put the case 
thus, in a strictly practical way. Dr Dollinger, the great leader 
of the movement, urges a reunion of the three Churches, on the 
special ground of the difficulties in the way of converting the 
heathen caused by their differences. ‘“‘ Christianity,’ he says, 
“presents itself to the intelligent heathen under the repulsive 
aspect of division and uncertainty.” + Well, suppose that this re- 
union (whatever it may mean) has actually taken place, and that 
certain Russian and English Church missionaries are labouring in 
the same locality. The Russian missionary furnishes his catechu- 
mens with pictures of the saints, instructs them to invoke the 
Virgin in periods of trouble, teaches the doctrine of the real pre- 
sence, confesses and absolves them, plies them with penitential 





* Report, Bonn Conference, 1874, p 
+ Lectures on the Reunion of J ag Ghurches, English translation, Riving- 
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works, exhibits relics to their astounded gaze, and the rest of it. 
What is the English missionary to do under the new scheme? 
He must either assent to all this openly, in which case we have 
precisely such a reunion as most Englishmen will think most 
mischievous, and, as the Guardian informs us, is not contem- 
plated ; or he must assent by implication, on the ground that 
these things are “ distinctive peculiarities,” of no great importance 
—a course calculated, we should say, to bewilder the “intelligent 
heathen,” and on which it is unnecessary to waste words—or he 
must say openly that they are mischievous delusions. If he does 
this last, we are just where we are now; there is no reunion, and 
conversions from heathenism are as much impeded by our divi- 
sions as ever. 

What we think is plainly aimed at by the Anglican abettors of 
the movement is this—to form a confederation of Churches, differ- 
ing in some matters, but whose voice, when united, shall be put 
forth as authoritative over the members of all. Mr Gladstone (on 
the supposition of his being a sympathiser) is truly fighting with 
a sword in one hand and a trowel in the other; aiming blows at 
the Pope with his right, and trying to build up something just as 
bad as Papal Infallibility with his left. The project is happily a 
wild chimera, The sturdy Protestantism of England and America 
will never consent to lay the right of private judgment, the 
noblest legacy of the Reformation, at the feet of any ecclesiastic, 
or any body of ecclesiastics. 

Just one word, before closing, as to the debates on the “ Pro- 
cession,” and the metaphysical propositions to which they have 
given rise. As we have said more than once, it may have been 
necessary, as a matter of policy, for the small band of German 
Catholics to gome to some agreement with the Easterns on this 
matter; but that English clergymen and laymen should have 
taken part, for any purpose whatever, in a discussion recalling 
those of the Greek market-places in the early ages, must occasion 
deep regret, not to the sceptic so much as to the sensible orthodox 
Christian. Imagine Bishop Butler at such a Conference. Would 
he not have used the same language with regard to the relations 
of the Trinity as he has used with regard to the Atonement ?— 
“ How and in what particular way the Trinity is constituted there 
are not wanting persons (and Churches) who have endeavoured to 
explain; but I do not find that the Scripture has explained it. 
And if the Scripture has, as it surely has, left this matter myste- 
rious, left somewhat in it unrevealed, all conjectures about it must 
be, if not evidently absurd, yet at least uncertain.” Compare 
this with the dreary discussions about dmap£is and éxrapyis ! 
One écAapyis, or shining forth of sense in the midst of the gene- 
ral darkness, seems to have manifested itself in the person of a 
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certain Dr Schaff. He proposed, as Butler would certainly have 
done, “ that the passages of Scripture that tell us the Holy Spirit 
proceeds from the Father, but is sent by the Father and Son, were 
sufficient for the basis of Church union.” Dr Dollinger “thought 
that if Church union could be attained in that way nobody need 
have come to the Conference.” And we would add, that if 
Church union could not be obtained in that way, no member of a 
Protestant Church ought to have gone to the Conference. 





Art. II].—Wuire Conquest. 


White Conquest. By Witu1AM Hepworts Dixon, In Two 
Volumes. London. 1876. 


At the present time there seems to be a good deal of doubt 
in people’s minds as to how history ought to be written. 
History is without doubt the earliest and the most enduring of 
the arts, for history in its truest sense merely means a narrative 
of events which have occurred. It is, indeed, the foundation of 
-all science, of all literature ; and without the clay which history 
secures from the layers of past centuries, the manufacture of 
poetry, of philosophy, of science, would be impossible. 

But history in this sense is no plaything : it is a veritable and 
valuable guide and teacher, ready, if it be rightly interrogated, to 
give us not only glimpses of the dim past, but prophetic warning 
-as to the obscure future; for the future is, in many ways, but the 
inverted image of the past, and we may well learn to deal com- 
petently with to-morrow if we know well the nature of yester- 
day, and note well the mood of to-day. It is not to be doubted, 
then, that it would be above all things most important to have 
a real history; and that very circumstance makes it absolutely 
necessary that the method of history should be carefully scruti- 
nised, and the making of history thoroughly understood. We 
are all of us in one sense historians. Memory is a book in 
which innumerable narratives are written. We each of us uncon- 
sciously carry forward some traditions, and the best of written 
histories may be likened to the memory of arace. But men 
aspire to be more than the unconscious carrier-pigeons of the 
past: men “look before and after,” and it is their “ pining for 
what is not” that makes historians, and gives those persons who 
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read them their appetite for the varied records of harlequin times. 
So long as writers confine themselves to simple narratives of 
trivial events, whether these events have taken place in court 
or camp, in castle or cottage, little harm can be done by these 
useless memoirs. But if they presume to call such writings 
“history,” their claims to attention and credence must be more 
carefully examined. A man who is conversing with his neigh- 
bour, who seeks only amusement from their mutual wordy 
intercourse, may be allowed some licence in his gossiping expa- 
tiation, But if he is called upon to assist in the administration 
of justice—if property, or character, or life is at stake, jit is 
necessary that he should be pledged to speak the truth accord- 
ing to the best of his ability, and that his ability and good faith 
should be tested by cross-examination. It is true that to a 
‘conscientious man all conversation would be on a level with 
evidence in its truth and accuracy ; to a conscientious writer all 
his narrative ought to approach to the excellence of history. 
But as all men are not gifted with consciences, it is necessary 
to see whether the works which pretend to be history are true, 
and whether the writers who claim to be historians have any 
title in that regard. It has been found necessary to have an 
assay-office for the precious metals, and the Press is the assay- 
office of literature. Here, as in court matters, great interests 
are at stake, Is not the property of the present in the past in 
danger if these hands are lawless? Is not the character of past 
times jeopardised by slandering writers? Hence the necessity 
of arriving at some true understanding of the nature of true 
history. 

But the difficulties of writing a real history are excessive. The 
description even of the trivial is by no means easy, and implies 
the possession of more than a glib tongue or fluent pen ; for, to 
describe any event or circumstance, a man must be familiar with 
what is significant in these, and must know how to give due 
prominence to the true characteristics of the event. A, mere 
catalogue of observations is not really a description, any more 
than a mere representation of things isa picture. A child would 
draw the retreating cornice of a house straight, because it knew 
that it was level ; it could not see the dip of perspective through 
the blaze of fact. In thus setting down what it believed to be 
its actual experience, it would, in fact, set down what it had 
never experienced. It would paint an inference. So it might 
be that a writer, in describing anything—say granite, for in- 
stance—might chronicle, as amongst its attributes, its smooth, 
bright, polished, reflecting surface, and that only because his 
knowledge of granite was limited by his experience of it in its 
manufactured state, 
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Here, then, is one of the difficulties associated with the 
writing of history. He who would be a historian must know 
what is significant from what is insignificant. He must make a 
choice, and the excellence of that choice depends upon his 
knowledge, his character, his beliefs, his prejudices. To be a 
perfect historian a man must be perfect. 

. This necessity has been overlooked. Historians have for the 
most part failed to understand even the problem they had to 
solve; and it: is consequently not a matter for wonder if they 
failed to accomplish anything noteworthy. We have said that 
history was a narrative of events, but it has now become evi- 
dent that to be good it must be a narrative of select events ; and 
the question of importance in this connection is, to decide ac- 
cording to what rule or standard events are to be selected. To us 
it seems that, as far as possible, the selection of the events which 
are to form the material of history should be a natural selection ; 
that is, a selection of the events themselves, rather than by the 
leanings of the historian—a survival of the fittest in his pages, 
altogether apart from his whims and wishes, To secure such a 
result, we must have a high, able man, who is open to the con- 
viction of events, and not already become the slave to some 
trivial mechanical dialectic—one who has been raised above the 
common prejudices of the vulgar, who has discarded the super- 
stitions of the ignorant, who is a partisan only of what is good, 
a believer only in what is true. In him the facts have fair 
play; in him, if in any man, facts may select themselves. To 
procure history, then, we must secure a historian. Not every 
garbled account of the past, not every zealot’s view of the pre- 
sent, not every votary’s adulations of his creed, not every 
general’s description of his battles, deserves the name of history. 
History ought to be the articulation of the organised experience 
of centuries. That articulation, to be perfect, must come from 
the full lips of a harmonious and perfect man; not through the 
thin lips of an ascetic, who condemns to-day; nor through the 
rude lips of those who only live in to-day, and can see no excel- 
lence in the sainted past. 

But further, when the writer has selected his materials, he 
must arrange them. This, too, is no easy matter, He has to 
draw the likeness of centuries on a canvas of minutes. But 
there is one almost insurmountable difficulty. The events of 
history come in crowds; he must treat them as individuals. In 
his narrative he must make sequence do the work of simul- 
taneity. The world or country, whichever he describes, was 
wide. Events were taking place all over it at the same time. 
No event was a Melchisedec, without father and mother, or kith 
and kin; but each had innumerable relations to all the other 
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events which filled the time. The historian, however, can think 
-of these only in succession. These events were knots, and he 
can only show the disentangled cords of which their stiff grip 
was composed. This, then, is almost an infinite difficulty. To 
give any true conception of the actual facts, the historian must 
-convey the whole impression of this inter-relation and associa- 
tion in time. The facts did not dribble down the bare centuries 
in thin drops, but flowed down in massive floods. He must 
give an impression of solid from what is only surface. This is 
the great art of history, and there is only one method by which 
this result can be attained. No mere accumulation of incidents 
will give the impression which is desired so long as all are 
looked at from the same point of view. To get at the real 
directions of the bulk of time, we must look at it from various 
standpoints, We judge of the distance of the sun from the 
amount of apparent displacement of an object seen from the two 
different sides of the earth, When, however, we come to deal 
with the immense distances of the so-called fixed stars, the 
difference of these two positions is insufficient to be a basis of 
the calculation, and we have to take the two opposite points on 
the earth’s orbit, which, instead of being 8000 miles apart, are 
180,000,000 miles from one another. 

Now, in judging of real distance, we are really arriving at a 
conclusion as to the solid or triply extended nature of the 
universe; and to arrive at the conception of the extension of 
history, we must introduce into the study of it, and the writing 
of it, a sort of moral parallax, which will enable us to correct 
the false estimates of narrow vision. When we look at a photo- 
graph, we lose the idea of solidity, because the picture was 
taken from one point in space: by taking pictures from two 
points in space, as far separated from one another as are our 
eyes, and by looking at these two pictures at the same time, we 
get back our impression of the solidity of the world, or of the 
three directions of all objects in space. This is the whole theory 
of the stereoscope; and in order to allow events to body them- 
selves forth in all their dimensions, in order to introduce the 
idea of concurrence into our narrative, we must adapt some 
such method to the study of history. But to accomplish this 
our historian must have two eyes. He must be a man wide in 
sentiment, wide in experience, wide in sympathy. He must be 
able, as it were, to get away from himself. He must, at the 
same time, be himself and his antipodes. Parallax is impossible 
to one who is physically chained. Moral parallax is impossible 
to him who is cribbed and cabined in some narrow dogma, or 
confined in some trivial prejudice. But the qualities which we 
have claimed as the necessity of our historian are those which 
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are the true characteristics of the great man. Of him one-ness 
is not so much the distinguishing attribute as two-ness or many- 
ness. The rational man is the man who is divided against 
himself—in thought, for his conclusions are never so strong as 
to preclude doubt—in feeling, for his selfishness is never so 
great as to prevent that rational selflessness—a deep com- 
passion. Nothing is so compact, so self-centred, as ignorance 
and prejudice, But such gifts as those we have alluded to 
are rare, and the accomplishment of a real history by such 
means is exceedingly difficult ; so much so, that most writers 
have despaired of attaining the result, and have contented them- 
selves with treating one department of history with straight re- 
ference, and more or less truth and accuracy. It is in this way 
we have political histories, military histories, ecclesiastical his- 
tories, histories of philosophy, histories of literature, histories of 
painting, histories of art. And each of these is rather a confes-. 
sion of the impossibility of writing history than a fair essay to. 
achieve the object in view; each is rather a collection of material 
for the production of a history than a history. It would be the 
combination of these, and many others, into one living whole- 
which would be the true work of the historian—a work which 
we may well despair of seeing accomplished. 

One more preliminary question we may speak of in this place.. 
For a long time it was thought that history was the sum of 
biographies, and indeed the biographies of one or two men who- 
bulked most largely in the public eye seem to constitute some, at 
least, of our so-called histories. We have, it seems to us, a creed) 
to thank for this aberration in the method of history. To many 
people the existence of some single individual is wholly signi- 
ficant. To them ages are reflections of their great man; whereas 
great men are the foci of the rays of theirage. To them the influ- 
ence of individuals upon periods has been all-powerful, Accord-- 
ing to the creed just mentioned, great, men were the creators, not 
the children, of their times; and therefore it came about that the- 
study of history was regarded as the study of individuals, and that 
we find eras and periods labelled with the names of single men or- 
women. These tenets seem to have been connected with a philoso- 
phical theory as to the freedom of the will, and that reverence for: 
great men which has found such an ardent advocate, and at the 
same time such a veritable hero, in Mr Carlyle. It is, however,. 
a question whether this is not the most pernicious method of 
historical composition. It was founded on the error that the 
character of the age is created by the cataclysms of the gifted, 
instead of by the quiet, slow forces of the common. It took for 
granted that the times were changed by forces from above, 
instead of from below—which was like believing that the base- 
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of a pyramid depended from the pointed crowning corner-stone, 
instead of the whole superstructure being supported on the base. 
And it was indeed on a par with the philosophy which ignored 
physiology in its reverence for self-probing or introspective 
psychology. Indeed, the same persons are the advocates of both 
these pernicious systems. Still it is doubtless true that history 
has much to do with biography. If it is not the sum of the 
biographies of an age, it is the essence of them. It is a story, 
not of individual lives, but a story of the life of races, the life of 
peoples, the life of nations, and in that authentic record the 
lives of individuals must weigh for what they are worth. We 
do not deny the potence of men, but we deny the impotence of 
conditions. We do not say that history must not have niches for 
biography, just as architecture has for sculpture ; but we do deny 
that history is nothing more than the biographies of great men, 
and that when you have found the leaders of a century, you have 
found the forces of the time, and assert rather that they are the 
feathers which show the invisible winds of doctrine which blow 
all things in their broad drift. 

Who shall tell the great man of an age? Was it he who 
took a town, or who made some small invention which lightened 
the bent back of labour, made nature more and more the slave 
of man, and man more and more free from the tyranny of nature ? 
Was it he’ who made laws upon crumbling parchment, or he 
who, by some discovery, however trivial it might seem at the 
time, made laws for posterity—laws, too, which have had their 
efficacy, not in the suffering of any, but in the wealth and hap- 
piness of all ? 

Here, too, we may refer to another error which has found 
some votaries, and that is the somewhat undue importance which 
has been attached to histories of laws and constitutions. It was 
no wonder that writers made their histories full of the drum 
and fife, the banner and the clash of battles, for to readers 
such as they got these things were popular; but the writers of 
legal and constitutional histories had not that excuse for their 
misdeeds, They were not pandering to the tastes of the vulgar, 
but they devoted exclusive attention to these questions because 
they believed that they were indirectly “feeling the pulse” of 
the people while they were studying the medicines which cer- 
tain physicians had thought it necessary to administer. They 
forgot that there was a possibility that they were only studying 
the ignorance and presumption of the doctor who had pre- 
scribed these remedies. 

It is doubtless true that something is to be learned from the 
-history of laws, for these are, looked at truly, the expression of 
the thoughts of mankind as to the conduct of life. Every law 
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was written on a heart before it was written in the statute-book. 
And in that laws and observances are the protection of the good 
against the bad, the outcome of the enduring sentiments of man- 
kind, they have much and real significance to the historian. 
But the history of laws proves that the bona fides of the Legislature 
‘is not in every instance to be relied upon, and perhaps on the 
whole the life of the world is to be better studied in some of the 
minor matters of the cottage than in the major matters of the 
senate and the judgment-hall. He who said, “ Let me write the 
songs of a people, andI care not who makes its laws,” said well; 
and in as true a sense we might well say, that he who reads the 
songs of a people learns more of their history than he who studies 
their statute-book. 

We have spokenof the writers of history, and their qualification 
for the task ; but something must be said of the readers of history, 
and of their qualification forthe task, He who cannot bring 
a manly heart to the book cannot understand the history of the 
heroic. He who cannot bring to the reading much that is in the 
book will fail to understand its meaning. Men only write and 
speak to their fellows ; to a chimpanzee a Shakespeare is only a 
man. The reader must have some mind and some heart, other- 
wise the book was not written for him. It is true that on the book- 
level we are at our best. Even a mean man, if he has some sparks 
of generosity in his narrow heart, can feel with the generous 
action which is not done within his actual peddling sphere. Even 
the liar can laud truth, and the libertine virtue, when these are in 
books. But he who can bring no heart need not read—he cannot 
read about the generous. He who cannot enter into Plato’s 
thought cannot read of Plato’s life. 

It follows, then, that in this copartnery of reading and writing 
books we find a compromise. Both the readers and the writers 
make the books. If the readers bring little to the books, the 
books will soon become trivial. If the books of a time are noble, 
there is something excellent, both in the men who indited and the 
men that perused their pages. In this way it comes, then, that 
books themselves are a good unconscious history of the intel- 
lectual history of anage. If we know a nation’s likings, we know 
at least something of its life. But every writer has some respon- 
sibility. Each man is to some extent the teacher of his fellows. 
He who wields the pen wields a sceptre. He rules a country 
which may be invisible, but which is none the less real; and 
although he knows not his subjects, he has his grave responsi- 
bilities to them. A writer who merely writes for readers in those 
days is pretty sure to obtain them; but the duty of each writer 
of ability would seem to be to write for the best readers he can 
obtain, and that although he may possibly sell fewer copies of his 
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book, or get less excellent terms from his publisher. It is only 
by each man striving strenuously and earnestly to do‘his best 
that real excellence can be attained. If each man is content 
simply to do the best for his own pocket, the world will not 
advance ; for it is through morality that advancement is to be 
obtained, and morality teaches men that a conscience is a better 
guide of conduct than a purse, and that the balance at one’s 
publisher’s is not the best standard of the literary excellence of 
the work named at the head of the ledger-page. 

Of course there is excuse for the method of writing history 
or travels—and it is hard to say under which of these heads Mr 
Hepworth Dixon means his “ White Conquest” to be classed— 
which has been adopted by our author. It is the libraries that buy 
such books, and the majority of library readers want something 
amusing, something entertaining. Indeed, the book to succeed 
in these days must be one which is capable of entering into com- 
petition with the novels, and it is certain that Mr Dixon’s work 
will do this in more ways than one. We cannot see anything 
to admire in Mr Dixon’s method. Goethe has said that there are 
three classes of men—the first, and lowest, is conteut if they see 
something going on; the second desire to feel; and the third, 
or highest, is not content unless they reflect. Mr Dixon has 
written for the first two of these three classes. He fills his pages 
with purposeless incident, with the most unfinished pictures of 
land and sea, with crude sketches of men and manners; but 
from the beginning of his book to the end there is something 
going on. He certainly is not tiresome. But further, he has 
written for those who desire to feel. He has accumulated in- 
numerable stories of the escapades of the brigands of Texas and 
Nevada. He devotes several chapters to the miserable career of 
a half-caste, Vasquez, who was brutal in his cruelty, cowardly in 
his attacks, faithless to his friend, and false to his mistress, and 
who had the advantage of an interview with Mr Dixon before 
his execution, which took place in March last. But the early 
part of the first volume of Mr Dixon’s book is full of those 
anecdotes of thieves and murderers which are popular with 
certain young readers, as may be surmised from the fact that 
there is a considerable sale of an American sixpenny library, 
in which the lives of such heroes are sketched, possibly with 
less regard to grammar, but probably with not less regard to 
historical accuracy, than that which we find in Mr Dixon's 
pages. Mr Dixon tells us (i. 75) that “ Lives of Vasquez, 
Adventures of Vasquez, Captures of Vasquez, are written for the 
lowest grade of Mexican and Californian readers,” and thereupon 
he devotes two chapters at least to the history of this hero, 
which he has compiled doubtless from these authentic sources, 
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and which he offers for the perusal of the highest grade of 
English readers. 

Not content with detailing how Moreno, another hero of the 
road, murdered his chief, Senati, for the sake of the fifteen hun- 
dred dollars which were offered for his body, dead or alive, and 
how he stabbed his comrade Bulvia, who had overheard the 
pistol-shot which terminated the disreputable career of Senati, 
and with a good many other stories of a similar kind, Mr Dixon 
dwells at considerable length, in the same volume, on “ Blood- 
Atonement” (p. 232) and “White Vendetta.” In this connec- 
tion he has ascertained the interesting particulars of some brutal 
murders which have taken place in Carterville, in Illinois, where 
it appears that the rule of blood-atonement, or the exaction of a 
life for a life, an eye for an eye, is the rule of honourable conduct. 
Here a series of most diabolical outrages have come under the 
notice of our historian, who has, we doubt not, faithfully repro- 
duced their haggard. circumstances in his fluent pages. 

Close upon these desultory sketches, which remind one rather 
of extracts from Lloyd's Newspaper than of a sober history 
which pretends to deal with the interesting problem of the 
future of the Whites on the American Continent, comes a 
chapter upon “ Red War” (i. 251). In this chapter we find the 
particulars of the scalping of a gentleman who lived on Blue 
Ridge, and the carrying off of his daughters by a certain Grey 
Eagle, a chief of the Cheyennes, and of an attack upon some 
peaceful Osage Indians and their squaws by a Captain Rickers 
and his troop of horse, who are not satisfied with having secured 
their victory by fraud rather than courage, and with having 
killed four out of nineteen, but who go so far as to scalp, 
hack, and slash the dead bodies of their foes. All this is set 
down for us, like the story of the White Vendetta, with vivid 
power, and we have no reason to doubt the grim accuracy of any 
of these nice details. Then comes a chapter upon “Cherokee 
Feuds.” Here, too, as might have been expected, there is a good 
deal of sensational material to be used up. A certain Billy 
Ross, who is the leader of the Conservative party amongst the 
Cherokees, seems to have threatened the town of Vinita, which 
was inhabited by Cherokees who favoured White reforms ; and 
although we do not from our author learn what ultimately 
became of Vinita, or of the squaws, who were apparently already 
in the train which was to convey them into safety under the 
protecting guns of Fort Scott, we have the murder of Boudinot, 
the history of the Pin League, the shooting of Adair, all in the 
same short chapter. But ‘for those who desire to feel, and who 
are not particular about their sensations, these volumes are full 
of occasions for shudders. In the chapter “Texas and Texans” we 
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have some lively descriptions of most lawlesscrime. This is one 
of the stories, more shortly than it is told by Mr Hepworth Dixon. 
A negro, named Zete Fly, quarrels with a boy, named Dixon, 
and shoots him there in the road. Dixon’s brother goes to Zete 
Fly’s house, and is shot dead by Zete. Some settlers determine 
to capture Zete, and deliver him up to justice. To secure their 
prisoner without danger to themselves, they propose to set his 
house on fire. The threat has the desired effect, and Zete, 
having given himself up, is being conducted to Gonzales by two 
of his captors, when he is taken from them by some seven or 
eight mounted men. These men, who were masked by the 
darkness, were the creatures of Judge Lynch. However, Zete’s 
end was not yet. He was rescued from these men by the Blacks 
after a fight, and although wounded in the skirmish, was carried 
away by the Blacks, who tended and protected him in a ranche 
on the plains. Here, however, although surrounded by forty 
armed negroes, he was not safe. The Whites attacked them, and 
they ran away, leaving Zete and one man, who were shot dead 
by the Whites. All this is given with a glib quickness, some- 
times even with picturesqueness, which could not fail to re- 
commend a better theme, but which is, it seems to us, but ill 
used on such ghastly materials. Ifit was important to indicate 
the lawlessness of these border-lands, the object could have been 
effected without half the trouble; and at the best, it scarcely 
seems an end which demands any, seeing that every English 
reader is already somewhat conversant with the terrible relations 
which exist on these border-lands of country and the border- 
lands of race. But it is not only on that border-land that Mr 
Dixon finds work for his sensational sketching. Ordinary 
incidents seem to pall upon his somewhat morbid appetite at 
once, and he fills even his descriptions of San Francisco with 
stories of outrage and murder. Mr Dixon, during his residence 
in California, visited China Town, and after very meagre 
glimpses of the population, we get this startling bit of nar- 
rative :— 


‘‘In passing from yard to yard, you catch the slam of doors, the shot 
of bolts, and feel by instinct that every ruffian standing behind these 
planks, alarmed by strange footsteps and loud voices in the dead of 
night, is listening at his door, with hatchet raised to strike, or rifle 
poised to fire. 

“* Open the door !’ cries your guide in a peremptory tone, stopping 
in front of alog-cabin. ‘ Open the door!’ 

“¢You foolee me? You foolee me?’ 

“*¢No, no. Open the door!’ 

“The voice is recognised within, the door is slowly opened, and you 
peep into the crib—a cupboard as to size, but occupied by five or six 
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men and women. Heaps of stolen goods are on the floor ; but neither 
blade nor gun is visible. At another crib we are repulsed. “To the 
inquiry, ‘How? You foolee me?’ we answer as before, ‘No, no; 
but instead of seeing the door open, we catch the rapid exchange of 
whispers made. 

“<*Go; you not foolee me!’ cries a voice, accompanied by the 
click of a rifle. 

“‘¢Dip and slide,’ whispers our companion, and we instantly dip 
and slide” (ii. 266, 267). 


This may be an accurate description of China Town, and Mr 
Dixon’s late ramble may have been quite as intrepid as he 
describes ; but somehow we incline to the belief that the picture 
of every door defended by a ruffian, with hatchet or rifle, even 
on the occasion of our historian’s untimely feat, is a little 
exaggerated, although we see no reason to doubt the truth of 
his assertion that he did “dip and slide.” 

We might have thought that such a grim description and 
such a hairbreadth escape would be enough of sensational in- 
cident for one chapter; but no, only two pages further on we 
find Mr Dixon sipping tea on Lock Sin’s balcony, . Suddenly, 
“a yell comes from the street below.” 


“«¢ Excuse me,’ says my escort, and before I can reply he is gone 
from my side. King vanishes like a ghost. Moonface, with knife, 
escapes just as my escort swoops into the murderous circle ; but the 
fellow with the hatchet is arrested on the spot, and carried to the city 
ward. His weapon, when examined, proves to be a long blade, 
sheathed in a layer of fine cloth, so that, in case of a fatal plunge, the 
blood might have been removed, and the stainless knife replaced 
under the white smock, as clean and innocent in appearance as the 
soft-eyed Asiatic who had plunged it into his neighbour’s heart !” 


This is all very fine writing, doubtless. The picture of the 
polite escort, who had, seeing murder and hearing yells in 
the street below, stayed to say “Excuse me” to Mr Dixon, 
“ swooping” into the circle, which, by a sort of catacresis, 
Mr Dixon calls “murderous,” is, of course, remarkable. The 
description of the precautions taken by the Chinaman with a 
view to escape detection “in case of a fatal plunge ”—although 
why the precaution should have been against that one event it 
is hard to see—is, of course, interesting, but it is all of a piece 
with much that has the same excellence in these volumes, 

But the fact seems to be, that Mr Hepworth Dixon has 
made up his mind never to allow his reader to think him dull. 
If he has no incident to glance at, he has some light joke or 
gentle anecdote to relate. His writing is light and lively, his 
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sketches slight and quick, his incidents sensational, and his 
reflections trivial. The whole movement of thought through his 
pages is rapid. But this intense desire not to weary his readers 
shows that Mr Dixon has very little faith in the value of the 
message he has to convey. The ambassador from the world of 
facts to the court of mind will be received whether he is lively 
or dull, If aman has something great to tell, he will think less 
of the necessity to amuse his hearers. Amusement is of use 
to attract attention when interest fails. In the best period of 
Gothic architecture the builders were never afraid to have blank 
wall-spaces ; but when the art had become less excellent, the 
architects fretted their walls with ornaments. The great men 
of the middle period of Gothic, strong in the sense of their own 
power in the perfection of their art, never thought of time 

serving the eye with bespattered ornaments, but were content to 
leave passages of broad prose in their great stone poems. The 
lesser men of the later period, with less high thought, with less 
real merit, were not satisfied if there were passages even of 
blank verse in their structures, but jingled every stone couplet, 
and made up for the want of the essentials of poetry in their 
work by the adoption of the more’ poetical forms of expression. 

Now, Mr Dixon is a writer who reminds one of that more 
florid period of architecture. He has very little of importance 
to convey to his readers, and he has consequently to exert him- 
self to convey that little in such a way as to be most attractive. 
One can take medicine in spite of its bad taste; but if one be- 
comes aware that the so-called medicine is simply bread-pills, 
and that it has no therapeutic value, then its bitterness may be 
a deterrant from the valetudinarian indulgence. So it is with 
the medicine of books. If one knows that the thoughts are 
full of healing, one can take them in spite of occasional weari- 
ness. If, on the other hand, one knows that the thoughts are 
simply inert, one may still partake of them as a luxury if they 
delight the palate, but will one swallow them if they disgust ? 
Mr Dixon seems to know that his books can have no permanent 
value, and he has consequently endeavoured to please and 
attract those readers who desire to see something going on, and 
to have the luxury of feeling. He who writes for the ignorant 
has a chance of having more readers than he who writes for 
those who have culture. 

We said, however, that there were three classes of men, and 
consequently three classes of readers. And while we have 
admitted that Mr Dixon has written directly for the first two 
classes, we cannot overlook the fact that he has pretended to write 
for the third also. He has assumed an audience amongst those 
who think as well as amongst those who see and feel. His 
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work pretends to be a contribution to a very curious chapter of 
the history of race. 

There is no more interesting question than that with regard 
to the effect and influence of one race upon another. The whole 
of nature is full of fighting, and the world is only one great 
battlefield ; but it is curious to note that it is to this terrible 
internecine war that all real development is ultimately trace- 
able. The museum shelves of the strata show the remains of 
many extinct races of plants and animals, and these races have 
ceased to be in consequence of the great battles which have 
raged in the past, battles which rage even now. But not only 
have certain kinds of plants and animals passed away, and 
left the world for those of their kin which had more skill to 
live, but it would seem that the same process is at the present 
time going on on the higher level of humanity—that certain 
races are dying out, and leaving their places for races with more 
pliable, with more capable vitality. It is this phase of history 
which Mr Hepworth Dixon pretends to deal with in the work 
before us. It is this victory of race over race which is referred 
to in the title of his book, and to which he repeatedly refers in 
the course of his desultory narrative. He distinctly says — 

“ A negro cannot stand the impact of free life; the pressure rends 
and grinds him. All the vital forces of this world are relative, and 
for twenty centuries Europe has been the nursery of living power. — 
Europe supplies the other continents with life—life in plants and 
animals, as well as in the higher forms of man. You bring a spruce 
from Europe to America. That spruce will grow into a forest, and 
will kill the native trees all round. Import a horse and cow, and they 
will drive out buffalo and elk. The lower forms give way in the 
presence of the higher type” (ii. 143). 


This passage is, we need scarcely say, full of fallacies; for 
it is evident that the law enunciated is universally false, 
that the lower forms do not give way in the presence of 
the higher, that the success of lower or higher forms de- 
pends entirely upon conditions external to the organisation 
of each, and that “low” and “high,” as used by Mr Dixon, 
have a meaning only in relation to the conditions in which the 
organism is placed. Further, we need scarcely say that the 
horse or cow by themselves would never drive out the elk or 
buffalo, but that the domestic horse and cow, with man’s assist- 
ance, may well introduce conditions into a continent which are 
incompatible with the continued survival of wild animals. But 
it is a poetical licence to talk about the meek cow driving out 
the fierce buffalo, and the docile horse chasing the wild deer. 
We quote the above passage, however, to show what work Mr 
Dixon has in hand when he meddles with ‘ White Conquest,” . 
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Now it is certain that a thorough treatment of the problems 
connected with this important question of race would have been 
a valuable contribution to history; but unfortunately Mr Dixon 
has not dealt with the subject in a way to commend itself to the 
student of ethnology, or to anybody who desires more than a 
smattering narrative of unstable social conditions. He has not 
formulated any law; he has not even observed or reported any 
facts which could be useful in this relation. His study of the 
many riffraff incidents of border-life seems to have led him to 
the conclusion that the crossing of breeds is not an advantage 
to the offspring, and that hybrids generally inherit all the 
vices of both the races of their parents.* But this observation 
has been made repeatedly before. De Warren, speaking of the 
half-castes of India, says that they inherit more of the vices of 
both parents than the virtues of either.t But even with regard 
to the main part of this history—the “ White Conquest ”—Mr 
Dixon leaves his reader in very great doubt as to whether 
there is any real White Conquest after all. 

It was certainly unnecessary at this time to write a history 
in two volumes to say that the Indians are dying out, as it is 
a fact with which everybody has been familiar for a very great 
number of years. In that direction the White Conquest has 
been a certainty for more than a century. With reference to 
the Blacks, the future seems less definitely foreshadowed. We 
have seen that in one place Mr Dixon says the “ negro cannot 
stand the impact of free life ;” but when he really deals at length 
with the question, he has nothing so certain to bring forward ; 
indeed, his chapter on “ Black Ascendancy” (ii. 134), is full 
of most interesting questions, to which our author seems unable 
to give any satisfactory answer. In one place, he says—“ Every 
statist owns that they (the Africans) are not growing under 
freedom as they grew under servitude ;” but then elsewhere, 
-after speaking of the diminution of the number of negroes in 
the Northern States, he says—‘‘ Whether the whole displacement 
springs from a mere shifting of the Africans from North to 
South is matter of dispute.” Then again—“ Will the Black men 
under freedom fail as the Red men fail?” (iz. 141). Now this 
is doubtless a very interesting question, and it is one of the 
‘questions which we should have expected Mr Dixon, in deal- 
ing ‘with White Conquest, not only to have asked, but to have 
answered. However, no answer is vouchsafed. His description 
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of the Southern States shows that in many of them the Blacks. 
at the present time exercise very considerable political influence. 
The history of the machinations of Kellogg in New Orleans, 
some of the features of which were personally observed, and 
are here picturesquely enough described by Mr Dixon, shows 
that Presidents of the United States who desire a ‘‘ third term,” 
although they may have ultimately to “ back down,” may think 
it well to conciliate the Black populations even if it is necessary 
to violate constitutional principles, and become a dictator for 
the nonce, in order to secure the vote of the coloured people. 
In passing, we would say that the early chapters in the second 
of these two volumes, in which the doings in New Orleans in the- 
last days of 1874 and the first weeks of 1875 are described, are 
perhaps the best in Mr Dixon’s work. True, we cannot believe 
every word he says even in this connection, although he seems 
to have been an eyewitness of some of the scenes alluded to, 
There is too much picturesqueness about some of these to. 
recommend the descriptions as accurate ; but, on the whole, the 
sketches are spirited, and the description sufficiently explicit 
to make the relations of various actors readily understood, while 
the details are not so numerous as to overload the slight inci- 
dents which are, after all, the staple of the story. But we must 
remember Mr Dixon has undertaken to deal with the Black 
question. He has stated the problem ; and although he has. 
not answered it directly, it would be interesting to discover if 
he has given the materials for a rational solution. 

His description of the condition of South Carolina would, it 
seems to us, indicate that the Blacks in America are not help- 
less, that the “impact of freedom” has not done them much 
harm. As appears from the last census, there are ten 
Africans to seven Europeans in that State, and though thie- 
Whites have majorities in ten of the counties, the Blacks have 
majorities in twenty-two. But again, Mr Dixon points out that 
South Carolina is daily becoming more and more the country of 
the Blacks. He describes a great zone of swamp and savannah, 
stretching from Cape Fear to the Mississippi, which is the new 
home of these congregating Africans, “Within this zone,” he- 
remarks, “he lives and thrives ; andif he has a preference within 
this zone, it is for the hot and humid regions lying between 
Columbia and the sea, Climate and produce suit him equally. 
Squash is cheap, tobacco grows wild, and sugar-canes abound. 
Here, if anywhere, the negro may hope to make a stand” 
(ii. 136). This statement of itself is some answer to the 
question, Must the Blacks fail? and it shows that the 
Blacks are making a good use of their freedom, and have learned 
one great lesson—the necessity of propitiating conditions. Here, 
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then, we hear that the Blacks are thriving; but against that we 
must weigh his suggestion that every fact points to the probable 
decrease of the Black family under freedom (i. 348). “The 
Whites,” he says, “are recruited from Europe; the Blacks are not 
recruited from Africa. One force expands, the other wanes.” 
This is an indication of Mr Dixon’s slipshod method of deal- 
ing with great questions. In another part of this work (ii 
356), he takes a great deal of trouble to show emigration from 
Europe to America is coming to an end. He offers some statis- 
tics to show that the number of emigrants to the United States 
has very materially diminished ; he points to the fact that now 
in England and Ireland you can find many persons who have 
been to America and have returned as an indication that the 
tide has turned, and to the fact that Germany has become alive 
to the drain of emigration upon her human resources, and is 
about to take means to prevent the continued exodus ‘of her 
people. Indeed, in so many words, Mr Dixon, forgetting what 
he had said in the first volume as to the recruiting of the White 
population, at the end of the second says that the springs from 
which the increase came are drying up* (ii. 358), and that 
that circumstance is a cause of panic amongst the Whites, whose 
conquest he had undertaken to celebrate. On the whole, then, 
we find that Mr Dixon shillyshallies with this question, and 
gives us no reason for believing that there is any probability 
that the Blacks will be beaten in the struggle for existence 
which is raging on the Western Continent. One argument he 
brings forward in support of his belief that the Blacks must 
succumb to the Whites, and that is, that even in the swamp and 
savannah of South Carolina infanticide is very common, and 
that negroes are averse to rearing children. But is that an 
argument at all? Infanticide never killed out a race; indeed, 
we may say that no race ever died by suicide, but that every 
dead race has been murdered. Child-murder is a proof that the 
population is prolific. Infanticide is the result of a too numer- 
ous, not of a too sparse, population. But besides, infanticide can 
be put an end to. If it is so common, it calls for stricter laws, 
and the more firm and careful administration of justice, One 
of Mr Dixon’s own illustrations shows the futility of his reason- 
ing—“ Child-murder, I am told, is now as common in the negro 
swamp as in a Chinese street or on a Tartar steppe” (ii. 140). 
Surely the fact that it is common amongst the Chinese and 
Tartars shows that it is not destructive of a race, and that it is 





* “America must lean in future on her own staff, and stand by her own 
strength ; expecting no more help from Europe than England expects from Ger- 
many, or Italy expects from France” (ii. 365). 
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only where life is prolific that populations are reckless of it. 
But Mr Dixon’s utterances as to the Whites are quite as contra- 
dictory as those with regard to the Blacks. We find him in one 
place saying that Black ascendancy will fail before White science 
(ii. 143), and prophesying the extinction of the Black races 
before the White; in another we find him referring to the fact 
that the birth-rate in America amongst the Whites is rapidly 
declining * and to the opinion of able statists and physicians 
that the White race cannot live on the American soil (ii. 310). 
Does that look like White conquest? How can America con- 
tinue her conquest with a dwindling population? How can we 
hope for White ascendancy with increasing and thriving Black 
populations ? 

But there is another important aspect of this subject, which is 
dealt with by Mr Dixon under the title of the “ Yellow Question.” 
Mr Dixon has, it seems, become a little infected with the alarmist 
spirit of the Western States in connection with the increasing 
immigration of Chinese into San Francisco. It has, without 
doubt, become a question of very great importance in the United 
States, and Mr Dixon has devoted a good deal of space to its 
miscellaneous discussion. Like all the rest of Mr Dixon’s dis- 
cussions and reflections, the whole question is left ultimately in 
doubt. He is quite in doubt himself as to the real significance 
of this increment to the population of the United States, and 
he is consequently unable to assist his reader to any definite 
thought on the matter. Still he says quite enough to show that 
the Chinaman is a most formidable rival to the White man on 
the American Continent, The fact that he is driving the Euro- 
pean out of every workshop, every manufactory, every service, 
and every trade; the fact that he has the qualities which enable 
him to do better and more cheaply what the European has 
only done well, are not to be lost sight of when speculating as 
to the future of America. Ultimately the fight there, as all 
over the world, will be to those who are strong in the qualities 
possessed by the emigrant Mongol. A time will come when 
those who can work the hardest upon the sparest diet, and still 
maintain the maximum of health, must be the survivors of the 
more voracious and less capable workers. The Chinese have 
proved themselves most apt at learning trades, most industrious 
in their pursuits, most docile in their service. They live on 
rice, and are content with a “whiff of opium and a pinch of 
tea,” and can consequently underbid any worker who eats beef 
and drinks beer, in the labour-market. “John,” says Mr 





* The birth-rate in the United States is lower than that of any country in 
Europe. 
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Dixon, “ will live and save where Pat must shrink and fall” 
(ii, 236). It is an admitted fact that the number of Chinese 
arriving in America is yearly increasing ; and even if Mr Dixon 
has a little exaggerated the numbers from thousands to tens of 
thousands—even if his friend the senator in Sacramento has 
over-anticipated the future, which is to bring “ tens of millions 
whence the tens of thousands came,”—the facts are large enough 
to make the matter one of the utmost importance, and have been 
thought worthy of some sentences in the President’s recent mes- 
sage to Congress. Mr Dixon, with his usual pleasure in indulging 
in large statements founded upon hasty observations, rather than 
in accurate inferences from exhaustive and laborious inquiries, 
speaks thus of the Chinese immigration :—“ Under the increase 
of such an invasion from China, threatening at no distant date 
to swallow up the civilisation of Europe in the barbarism of 
Asia,” &. But if that is so, are we not looking forward rather 
to a Yellow than to a White conquest ; if that is so, where is the 
truth of Mr Dixon’s thesis, that “Europe supplies the other 
continents with life—life in plants and animals, as well as in 
the higher forms of men” (ii. 143), or of his interesting ques- 
tion, “ Are shades of colour grades’ of power?” (i. 280), which 
he answers in the affirmative, with a great many loose epigrams. 
“No white people serve a dusky ruler, and no aristocratic class 
is black.” ‘In every part of Europe people in the upper ranks 
are fairer than people in the lower ranks,” 

So much, then, for the value of our author’s main speculation 
—the speculation as to the future of the White race on the 
American Continent. We have seen how one of his pages con- 
tradicts another ; we have seen how he vacillates in his opinions, 
and how he jumps at his judgments. We have discovered the 
sparseness of his facts, the inaccuracy of his observations, and 
the worthlessness of his conclusions; and we have found that 
the facts which he himself has set forth are in many instances 
far from compelling to the conclusions at which—when he has 
any wish in the matter—he would have us arrive. We confess, 
then, to a feeling of disappointment that the great issues which 
were hinted at by the title of his book have not been disposed 
of; that they have, in fact, only been surrounded with a great 
deal of limp reflection and flippant writing. However well Mr 
Dixon may have succeeded in making a book for those who 
want to see and those who want to feel, we cannot say 
that he has contributed anything for Goethe's third class, 
or for those who desire to think. Our conclusion, there- 
fore, is, that this is not the way to write history. We spoke 
of the method of history in an earlier part of this article, 
and we admitted the great difficulties which lay in the way of 
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any one who aspired to narrate those large stories which have 
for their object the making of the past present, the bringing of 
the distant near. What we have said of “White Conquest” 
will show that we do not consider that Mr Dixon has succeeded 
in that difficult task. We look upon his clever sketches. 
and slender thoughts as well calculated to take the place of 
common novels in idle hands for a not unpleasant hour or two, 
but his work, as a whole, can never become of permanent 
value in the library of history. He has somewhat feebly, in his 
interrogation of the past, derived for us information for the 
future. The past he deals with is a quite recent past, and yet 
he does not bring that before us as a master would. A real 
master would bring us to the past in its reality, and not to the 
mere fictional ghost of a past which can be vamped up by any 
lively imagination, and described by any quick pen. Besides, 
the writer about the past ought to be “upon honour,” and we 
confess that we think Mr Dixon sometimes loses sight of that 
tule. Again, we think that the writer who would make the 
distant near, who would bring the there here, must make the 
great endeavour at his peril. If he is to succeed, he must not 
bring gossipy fragments of the foreign home to us—he must not 
bring us only tales of bandits, of White vengeance, of Red war, of 
Yellow feuds, and other wild romances; for even if they are not 
mere travellers’ tales, if they are true in fact, they are false in 
being dissociated from other circumstances with which they were 
actually associated. He must give us the whole or nothing. 
We cannot think that Mr Dixon has done this. When he re- 
flects, as he is very fond of doing, upon the large social ques- 
tions which the scene presents—when he deals with prohibitive 
legislation in relation to drink (ii. 329), upon education (ii. 
340), or on the question of sex (ii. 310), we find him think- 
ing with desultory breadth, and expatiating with conceited in- 
consequence. He is not gifted by nature with the faculties 
which enable him to deal strongly with any of these problems ; 
and as most .of these are obstreperous enough, it is not a matter 
for wonder if he fails to conduct the investigations to anything 
like satisfactory conclusions. 

But although in all these respects Mr Dixon fails—although 
he cannot bring the past to life, although he cannot bring what 
is not here here, although his speculations upon society and the 
great questions which are to be studied in connection with that 
living organism are, for the most part, worthless, and although 
he has therefore failed to write either a great history or a good 
book of travels, we cannot deny him the credit of having written 
a very readable book. Thatishis merit. Here is his description 
of San Francisco, which is, we suppose, meant to be very fine— 
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“Closing the passage by the Golden Gate, a city of white houses, 
spires, and pinnacles rises from the water-line, and rolling backward 
over flat and sand-drift, strikes a headland on the right, and surging up 
two hills, creams round their sides, and runs in foam to yet more 
distant heights” (i. 254). 


Here is a unique description of a tortuous journey— 


* “From Winnemucca, an Indian camp in Nevada, to Brigham, a 
prosperous Mormon town in Salt Lake Valley, we race and wriggle 
through a mountain district, not more striking in physical aspect than 
in human interest. Rolling on the level of Ben Nevis, with a score 
of snowy peaks in front and flank, we climd through woods of stunted 
pine, ascending by the Pallisades to Pequop, at the height of Mont 
d’Or, from which we slide by way of Humboldt’s Well and the American 
desert direct to Brigham, in the land of Zion” (ii. 182). 


In his description of the Rotunda, New Orleans, he says— 


“Persons present—General Sheridan, with his staff ; Lieutenant- 
Governor Penn, Senators, Members of Congress, foreign Consuls, sea- 
captains, newspaper scouts, orderlies, messengers, telegraph clerks, and 
other crowds, including two English travellers ” (ii. 112). 


But Mr Dixon’s taste is not better than his style. Here are 
one or two of his jokes— 


“Here you play billiards, there poker, everywhere the deuce” 
(ii, 113). 


This is what he reports of certain White damsels in San Fran- 
cisco. One reads “in one of Helen M. Coke’s rhapsodies 
that ‘kisses on the brow’ make the richest diadem for a 
woman. ‘Guess that sort of kisses is rather thin,’ sneers a girl ; 
‘and I doubt whether Nellie Coke herself likes them very 
much,’ ” . 


“¢@Guess my husband’s got to look after me, and make himself 
agreeable to me, if he can,’ says a pretty young woman in a tone of 
banter, but a tone that carries much meaning, ‘If he don’t, there’s 
plenty will’” (i. 166). 


This is Mr Dixon’s idea of refinement. But notwithstanding 
the numerous and grave faults in the work before us, there is 
certainly some pleasant reading in it. If Mr Dixon is content 
with the success which this can obtain for it, we have no right 
to complain. We have no doubt that Mr Dixon has done his 
best, but it is the critic’s duty to point out that Mr Dixon’s 
best is not the best, and to show how it falls short of excellence, 
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1. Pre-Historic Times. By Sir Jonn Lussock, Bart., F.R.S., &. 


2. Encyclopedia Britannica. New Edition, Article “ Anthropo- 
logy.” By E. B. Tytor, F.R.S., &e. 


3. Antiquity of Man. By Sir CHAar.es LYELL, F.R.S. 
4. Man’s Place in Nature. By T. H. Huxuey, F.RS. 


fue good people of Darlington have lately celebrated a most 

interesting jubilee, that of the opening of the first railway for 
general traffic. Tramways had existed previously, and even loco- 
motives had been employed for goods traffic, but in 1825 the first 
passenger trains were run. If we look around us and see the vast 
network of railways, not only in our own land, but on the Conti- 
nent, and not only in Europe, but in Asia, Africa, and America, 
when we see the iron roads carried over and through lofty moun- 
tains, through trackless deserts, and into the heart of countries in- 
habited by savages, we find it hard to realize the fact that all this 
is the work of a short half-century, within the remembrance of 
men still in their prime ; that Gladstone and Disraeli, the Emperor 
William, the Pope, and many more still capable of holding the 
sceptre and swaying the destinies of nations, can look back to a 
time when these things were undreamt of, or, if dimly hinted at by 
men of science, were laughed at as the impracticable dreams of 
wild enthusiasts. Yet railways, wonderful as they are, have been 
surpassed by younger inventions still. Steamships, the telegraph, 
with its marvellous submarine extensions, the spectroscope and its 
’ revelations, photography and its various uses, have all followed in 
the wake of railways, and each would have sufficed to make a cen- 
tury famous in the annals of progress. 

If, then, all these inventions, and many more, have sprung into 
existence within fifty years, it would seem reasonable to suppose 
that all the arts of civilization may have been developed within 
six thousand years, and that the orthodox, in holding fast to the 
chronology of the Bible as interpreted by Usher, and believing the 
first man to have been created B.c. 4004, have good grounds for 
supposing that date to be consistent with the progress made within 
the historic period and in the present generation ; but, as Sir Charles 
Lyell says— 

“ We see in our own times that the rate of progress in the arts and 
sciences proceeds in a geometrical ratio as knowledge increases, and so 
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when we carry back our retrospect into the past, we must be prepared 
to find the signs of retardation augmenting in a like geometrical ratio ; 
so that the progress of a thousand years at a remote period may corre- 
spond to that of a century in modern times, and in ages still more re- 
mote man would more and more resemble the brutes in that attribute 
which causes one generation exactly to imitate in all its ways the 
generation which preceded it.”* 


And we find, in fact, that science, which has crowded into so 
narrow a space so many great inventions, has also within the same 
period opened out a vista stretching back into such an immeasur- 
able antiquity, that the mind fairly shrinks from the contempla- 
tion. Backward into the past it has led us, and bid us imagine 
the earth upon which we live, the sun itself, with all its attendant 
planets and satellites, comets and aerolites, as a vast nebulous 
mass gradually accumulating and condensing, gradually shaping 
itself into the forms we see, gradually cooling and shrinking, 
till vapour became water, and a fiery molten mass crystallized 
into rocks, this cooling and shrinking process continuing 
until, at length, after who can tell how many ages, the earth 
became fitted for living organisms. These, low and imperfect at 
first, slowly rising in the scale of being, till man appears,—the 
grandest and latest work of creation, say the orthodox,—the 
crowning-point of development up to this present, say the disciples 
of Darwin; but it may be, to be superseded hereafter by a still 
higher and more perfect form. 

Anthropologists have not celebrated their jubilee with the rail- 
way officials at Darlington, yet they might well have done so, for 
itis little more than fifty years since their science sprang into being. 
In the last edition of the “ Encyclopedia Britannica” it had barely 
a name, in the present it occupies thirty pages, and this is but a 
sketch, a bare outline of a subject which is practically inexhaus- 
tible, the field being wide as the earth, and the time it occupies im- 
measurable, embracing the real and active present, the past for 
countless ages, and stretching far away into the unknown future. 
History is but a speck on the pages of this vast record, antiquity 
and tradition only useful but imperfect indices to the first chapter; 
and beyond them stretch page upon page written in firm and 
indelible characters, awaiting but an able interpreter to yield their 
marvellous secrets to the world. It is only within the present 
century that any attempt has been made to decipher this most in- 
teresting record, but the crowded room of the anthropological sec- 
tion at the recent meeting of the British Association at Bristol 
testified to its ever-increasing interest. Formerly, any bold in- 
quirer who ventured to glance beyond the historical preface, as in- 





* Antiquity of Man, cap. xix. p. 377. 
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terpreted by authority, was scouted as an atheist. To have openly 
asserted a belief that the earth and man had existed more than six 
thousand years would have called down such a storm of ecclesias- 
tical censure, and such a chorus of lay ridicule, that a sentence of 
excommunication in Romish times would have been nothing to the 
opprobrium with which the bold innovator would have been 
visited. It is amusing to take up an old book of Natural History, 
and to see with what self-complacency the author sets to work to ac- 
count for facts which thrust themselves before his eyes, but are 
not to be explained by the limited amount of scientific knowledge 
at his command. Thus fossil forms are constantly described 
as strange freaks of Nature, reproducing the forms of living 
organisms in stone; or a legend is forthcoming to account for 
them, as in the case of the ammonites, which, as we all know, 
were once serpents, deprived of their heads and turned into stone 
by the prayers of St Hilda; whilst the bones of extinct mam- 
mals occasionally found figure as the skeletons of giants slain by 
knights of renown. When at the beginning of the present century 
men began to study with interest the monuments and written his- 
tories of Eastern nations, and found in them records carrying back 
history to a remote past beyond the days of Noah and of Adam, the 
scholar just learning his alphabet smiled contemptuously from the 
height of his superior knowledge upon the fables of these be- 
nighted heathens, and treated the cycles of Egypt, the astrono- 
mical records of China and Chaldea, or the Yugs of India, as the 
inventions of a boastful and designing priesthood, anxious to 
enhance thereby the glories of their national history. Yet the 
discoveries of modern science in geology, astronomy, and ethno- 
logy go far to prove that the traditions of these ancient peoples, 
however derived, after making due allowance for Oriental allegory 
and poetic hyperbole, are not far from the truth. Take, for in- 
stance, the almost universal tradition of the aqueous origin of the 
earth slowly rising from the ocean ; whether fished up from the 
depths by Mauie, or called into being by Brahma, or hatched by 
doves from the mundane egg in Assyria, the tradition is the same, 
of a period of watery chaos, in which human life had no part, a 
time in which the gods reigned, and after an immense interval 
created man. Take, again, the vast cycles of Egypt, wherein the 
stars returned to their places after a circle of constant change, only 
to start again on their unwearied march ; or look at the traditions 
of Babylon respecting the monstrous forms at first created, from 
which sprang those we now see, and observe how closely these 
three traditions, held by the most civilised peoples of the ancient 
world, correspond with the discoveries of geologists, astronomers, 
and ethnologists in our own day, the difference between the two 
being, that whilst with the ancients these things were matters of 
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belief founded upon vague tradition, with ourselves they are 
worked out slowly and laboriously by the sure deductions of 
science, and are being gradually built up upon such a solid basis 
of truth, that no future storms will ever be able to undermine or 
make a breach in the structure. The scientists of the present day 
are wise master-builders, and know the necessity of laying a firm 
foundation if the superstructure is to last ; hence many stones ap- 
parently sound have been rejected on account of some flaw, and 
replaced by others firmer and more substantial, until the building 
begins to show itself in all its fair and massive proportions, 
capable of resisting all attacks. The early geologists, when they 
first began to perceive, from facts which could not be gainsaid, that 
the previous history of the earth, as revealed by science, was not 
exactly in accordance with that which theologians had taught, were 
perplexed exceedingly. Could it be possible that all they saw had 
been brought about in six thousand years? Here they found 
traces of ancient river-beds which had long since become dry land; 
there a stream had hewn for itself a channel many feet deep 
through solid rock : here, high up the mountain’s side, and many 
miles from the sea, were beds of sea-shells and pebbles ; there, be- 
neath the ocean, were miles of submerged forest. At first these 
curious facts were accounted for as the effects of a series of mighty 
cataclysms, which were supposed to have rent the rocks and up- 
heaved the mountains, and buried large tracts of land suddenly 
beneath the waves: but by and by it began to be seen that this 
theory was untenable ; that although in some cases the phenomena 
observed might be referred to sudden catastrophes, yet in others, 
and those by far the most numerous, the traces of gradual change 
were evident, and the facts not to be accounted for by any other 
hypothesis. And thus by degrees it came to be acknowledged on 
all hands that either the accepted date of the creation must be 
abandoned, or else that there had been many creations, of which 
ours was the latest. In support of this latter theory, many strange 
forms presented themselves to the geologist, creatures having ap- 
parently no representatives on our present earth ; yet it was soon 
perceived that although some of the types had died out, many 
remained but slightly modified even to our own day, the evident 
progenitors of living species ; and anatomical science began to re- 
cognise in this also a gradual progression, instead of a sudden 
extinction followed by a new creation, till at last it was seen and 
acknowledged that there was no break in the chain of continuity ; 
that from the eozoon to the stately elephant, the tide of life flows 
on unbroken and unchecked. One stronghold alone seemed to 
remain to the upholders of the ancient faith: man was certainly 
a later and a distinct creation, The earth might indeed have been 
preparing for him for a length of ages, but Adam was undoubtedly 
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formed from the dust of the ground, a perfect man, endowed with 
faculties far above the brute creation, and taught by God to use 
those faculties in order to subdue the universe, and to raise him- 
self to the highest degree of civilization, even if not from the first 
instructed in all wisdom. No trace of this highly-endowed being 
could be found in geologic times; it was only in the most super- 
ficial deposits that human remains and human works could be 
discovered, and he certainly had no existence in those ages when the 
earth was filled with strange, uncouth forms so different from those 
of our day. This position appeared for a long time impregnable ; 
but lately even that has been assailed, and already it totters to its 
foundation ; for the works of man, and, although rarely, his remains 
also, have been found in positions, and under circumstances, which 
cannot fail to convince the unprejudiced seeker for truth that man 
has existed for countless ages ; and although he may not have been 
contemporary with the gigantic saurians, and other fossil types now 
extinct, yet that he certainly did exist with huge mammals which 
have quite passed away. Moreover, the works of pre-historic man, 
wherever found, tell the same unvarying tale: first of a very low 
type of humanity, content with the rudest of weapons, rough flints 
sharpened to a point by blows from another flint, rising gradually 
to the use of better and more artistically-formed weapons, polished 
with care, then to a knowledge of gold, silver, copper. A little 
later, these weapons of stone, polished or unpolished, yield to im- 
plements of bronze ; and considerably later, these in their turn are 
replaced by those of iron, and with the latter, history dawns, and 
all is clear. These are the facts which modern researches have 
unearthed, and they have led naturalists further still; for, tracing 
man back to the lowest state of savagery, there seems but a step 
between him and the apes. Thus Mr Darwin boldly asserts that 
he is descended, not indeed from any known existing species of ape, 
but from an ape-like creature now extinct, thus forming the last 
link in that chain of progression whereby life, originating on our 
globe in a manner at present undetermined, has continued to evolve 
new forms, ever advancing in the scale of being, and culminating 
at present in man. 

Let us consider as succinctly as possible, first, what grounds 
there are for the belief in the antiquity of man ; and, secondly, 
how far Darwin and other naturalists are justified in considering 
him to be developed from some lower form. 


I, The late Sir Charles Lyell, in his celebrated work on the 
“ Antiquity of Man,” brings all his skill as a geologist and 
naturalist to bear on this subject, and his deductions have been 
very generally adopted by later writers as practically unassailable. 
Beginning with the more obvious traces of man and his works, 
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as shown in the kitchen-middens of Denmark and the lake- 
dwellings of Switzerland, Italy, and Ireland—which all yield 
certain proofs, not only of man’s existence at a remote period, 
but of his knowledge of some of the useful arts, as of fishing, 
the art of making articles of dress and pottery, the domestication 
of animals, and even of agriculture, and the epoch of which may, 
to a certain extent, be measured not only by the internal evidence 
they offer, but also by the changes in their surroundings during 
historic times, and which he therefore designates as recent—he 
works backwards to that remote past represented by the extinct 
mammalia, and proves that man was contemporary with them by 
the juxtaposition of tools undoubtedly human, although rude in 
form, with the bones of the mastodon, gigantic elk, and other 
smaller species of mammalia now found only in a fossil state 
embedded in caves or in undisturbed river-gravels, the date of 
which can hardly be determined within thousands of years. Yet 
all the evidence collected by Lyell takes man back only to the 
commencement of the latest geologic epoch, termed by him the 
Post-Pliocene or Pleistocene, by some other geologists designated 
as Quaternary ; and beyond this lie epochs of incalculable length, 
in all of which land and ocean teemed with life, some forms of 
which can be traced even to the present day, but from which 
man, and even the Quadrumana, are absent. Nevertheless, Sir 
Charles Lyell thinks that the remains of man may yet be found 
in Pliocene strata, and more recent explorers in that field in which 
Lyell was the pioneer already believe that such have been found. 
Sir John Lubbock says—“ M. Desnoyers has called attention to 
some marks noticed by him on bones found in the Upper Pliocene 
beds of St Prest, and believes these marks to have been made by 
man,” noting especially several crania of deer, “all broken in a 
particular way, by a violent blow given on the skull, between, and 
at the base of, the horns. M. Steenstrup has noticed fractures 
of this kind in other less ancient skulls of ruminants; and at the 
present day some of the Northern tribes treat the skulls of rumi- 
nants in the same manner.” “At the same place that indefati- 
gable archeologist, M. Abbé Bourgeois, has more recently dis- 
covered worked flints, including flakes, awls, and scrapers.” “ At 
the meeting in Spezzia of the Société Italienne des Sciences 
Naturelles, Professor G. Ramorino exhibited some bones of Plio- 
cene age said to bear marks of knives.” * 

Sir John Lubbock, though slow, like all truly scfentific in- 
quirers, to admit evidence unless thoroughly sifted, yet goes 
further than Sir Charles Lyell, and believes that man “must 
have: had representatives in Miocene times ;” but he adds, “ We 
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need not, however, expect to find the proofs in Europe; our 
uearest relatives in the animal kingdom are confined to hot, 
almost tropical climates, and it is in such countries that we must 
look for the earliest traces of the human race.”* Yet, strange to 
say, spite of the presumed tropical origin of man, the most ancient 
relics of the human race yet discovered in Europe point to the 
Pre-Glacial, Glacial, or immediately Post-Glacial Epoch, as that 
of his first appearance on that continent—z.e., a period of extreme 
cold—although the existence side by side of the reindeer, musk ox, 
and other animals now confined to extreme northern latitudes, with 
the elephant, cave lion, cave hyena, rhinoceros, and hippopota- 
mus, whose modern representatives now live only in tropical or 
semi-tropical regions, have led to many conflicting opinions as to 
the climate of Europe during the Quaternary Period. It would 
appear that two Glacial Epochs have left their traces on our Con- 
tinent, separated by a period of semi-tropical heat, during which 
animals representing both extremes may have existed together, 
the one gradually disappearing as the other advanced, in accord- 
ance with the slow change of temperature; and it has been 
pointed out that many of the ancestors of the present tropical 
mammalia were in pre-historic times covered with thick hair, which 
would have enabled them to exist in much colder latitudes than 
those they at present occupy. The mammoth, indeed, has been 
actually found embedded in the ice of Siberia, still retaining both 
flesh and hairy covering, as represented in the remarkable drawing 
found in the Dordogne caves. Sir Charles Lyell, judging from a 
calculation made by Mr Croll of the varying excentricity of the 
earth’s orbit, and the change of climate consequent thereupon, 
sets down 800,000 years before the present century as the pro- 
bable date of the Glacial Epoch, believing that the subsequent 
changes in the conformation of the land, and the variations in 
the range and distribution of aquatic and terrestrial animals which 
take place at so slow a rate, could hardly have occurred within 
the more moderate period of 200,000 years assigned for them by 
Sir John Lubbock. To those who have not given themselves to 
geologic researches, even the smaller of these periods will appear 
sufficiently startling, especially when we remember that the advent 
of man on the earth is supposed to coincide with, or to imme- 
diately follow, the Glacial Epoch ; yet, when compared with the 
enormous calculations of astronomers and geologists, 200,000 
years seems but an insignificant factor in the history of our globe ; 
and before condemning as chimerical and absurd the deliberate 
convictions of so many eminent men, we must consider a little 
more closely the reasons assigned by them for their convictions. 
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Leaving out of our calculations the Age of Bronze, with which 
Sir John Lubbock commences his history of pre-historic times, 
but which certainly verges upon the historic, although extending 
backwards for an indefinite period, including at least some of the 
- lake-dwellings and tumuli, if not the kitchen-middens, we go 
back to the Age of Stone, divided by archzeologists into Neolithic 
and Paleolithic. In the first of these periods, the latest in time, 
the stone implements used were carefully ground and polished ; 
in the latter, they were rough and unpolished, being simply, 
although often very skilfully, chipped into shape, It must not, 
however, be imagined, that a hard and fast line can be drawn be- 
tween the two types; they frequently run into each other by 
almost imperceptible gradations ; and it is now generally allowed, 
that even after bronze had long been manufactured, stone imple- 
ments were in common use, and were retained longer still for 
ceremonial purposes ; for it is known that in Egypt, up to a late 
period, a sharp stone knife was employed to make the first in- 
cision in the corpse for the purposes of embalming; and it is 
readily acknowledged by antiquaries, that at a period when metal 
was yet scarce, stone, being abundant, and always ready to the 
hand, would be employed for many purposes, and that the imple- 
ments thus employed would probably be rough, chipped flints, and 
not polished tools, which would take time to perfect ; hence the 
apparent anomaly observed in many mounds and tumuli of rude 
stone weapons side by side with those of bronze. Yet, notwith- 
standing all the seeming contradictions offered by well-authenti- 
cated finds of implements of a Paleolithic type in use with or after 
those of bronze, it may be emphatically affirmed that there was 
an age in which metal was unknown, when the most perfect 
weapons were those made of polished stone, supplemented by 
others of bone, wood, and shell, and that, beyond this, a period 
may be traced in which the only implements known were rudely- 
chipped flints, and perhaps rough clubs of the roots and branches 
of trees. 

To the Neolithic, or polished-stone period, belong most of the 
lake-villages of Switzerland, and the kitchen-middens of Denmark, 
In the former have been found, not only stone implements, but 
also spindle-whorls of rude earthenware, corn-crushers, and speci- 
mens of ornamented pottery. By the remains found imbedded in 
the mud of the lakes, it is quite easy to judge of the condition of 
these lake-dwellers, They did not live wholly upon fish, but 
cultivated many cereals, of which Egyptian wheat was one. 
Specimens of their bread, apparently cakes devoid of leaven, have 
been found ; but sometimes the corn was roasted, coarsely ground, 
and stored in large earthenware pots, to be eaten after being 
moistened, as it is still in parts of Germany and Switzerland. 
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They had apples and pears, raspberries and blackberries, hazel- 
nuts and beech-nuts, also peas; but their method of tilling the 
ground is unknown, as no agricultural implements have been 
found. The most interesting of the remains are perhaps those of 
the animals, of which Sir John Lubbock gives the following list :— 
Wild: brown bear, badger, marten, pine’marten, polecat, wolf, 
fox, wild cat, beaver, elk, urus, bison, stag, roedeer, wild boar, 
marsh boar. Domestic: domestic boar, horse, ox, goat, sheep, 
dog. It would appear that, whilst the wild animals are the most 
abundant in pile-dwellings of the Stone Period, they either wholly 
disappear, or, with the exception of the stag, are very scarce in 
those of the Bronze Age, the domestic, especially the sheep, 
largely increasing in the latter ; but it is noted as a curious fact, 
that not a single human skeleton has yet been found in any of 
these villages of the Stone Age, and not more than six in those of 
the Bronze Age. Attempts have been made to estimate the age of 
these lake-dwellings, first by measuring the cone of the Tiniére, 
which is a deposit of gravel and alluvium, formed by a torrent 
which falls into the Lake of Geneva, the gradual formation of the 
cone being proved by the regular stratification, By calculations 
based on this M. Morlot gives 3800 years as the antiquity of the 
Bronze Age, and 6400 years for that of Stone. M. Gilliéron 
attempts to find the date of a lake-dwelling at the Pont de Thiele 
by a measurement of the rate at which the waters of the lake have 
receded in consequence of the silting up of its bed, and his calceu- 
lations give to the dwelling in question an antiquity of at least 
6750 years. “These two calculations,’ says Sir John Lubbock, 
“appear to indicate that 6000 or 7000 years ago Switzerland was 
already inhabited by men who used polished-stone implements, 
but how long they had been there, or how many centuries elapsed 
before the discovery of metal, we have as yet no evidence to 
show.” * 

The kitchen-middens (kjokken-moddings) or shell-mounds of 
Denmark, which are vast refuse-heaps raised on the seashore by 
the primitive inhabitants, and which consist chiefly of shells, form 
another basis for calculating the antiquity of man. Similar 
mounds have been found in Scotland, in Cornwall and Devonshire, 
in France, in Australia, in Tierra del Fuego, in the Malay Penin- 
sula, and in North and South America. In almost all the Danish 
examples, flint implements sharpened by rubbing, and thus ap- 
parently intermediate between the Neolithic and Paleolithic types, 
have been found, and the antiquity of these mounds is testified 
by the presence of the oyster and other shell-fish, in great abun- 
dance and full size, where, at the present day, they have ceased to 
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exist, or have become dwarfed, in consequence, as Sir Charles 
Lyell thinks, of a gradual decrease in the saltness of the waters of 
the Baltic, caused by the exclusion of the waters of the western 
ocean, as the result of the formation of the peninsula of Jutland, 
which was at no remote period an archipelago, The recent 
changes on the Danish sea-coast do not appear to have been very 
great, although at some time the country would seem to have been 
more intersected by fiords than at present, and in some instances 
shell-mounds have been found eight miles from the sea, showing 
the gradual upheaval of the land since their formation; whilst 
others, which are supposed to have formerly existed on the 
western coasts, have disappeared, from the encroachments of the 
ocean. 

Taken altogether, the remains found in these shell-mounds point 
to a people less advanced in civilization than the dwellers in the 
Swiss lake-villages, inasmuch as they appear to have had no know- 
ledge of agriculture, and no domestic animal excepting the dog, 
which served them also for food; but they must have been ex- 
pert sea-fishers, from the remains of deep-sea fishes found, and 
must therefore have had some knowledge of navigation—and indeed 
canoes have been dug up in the peat, which may probably be 
referred to this early people ; but the only real measure of their 
antiquity consists in the presence in the mounds of animals now 
no longer inhabiting North Europe, and some of which are nearly, 
if not quite, extinct. The discovery of the remains of the caper- 
cailzie, whose food is the buds of fir-trees, seems to denote that 
these mound-builders lived in that remote time when, according 
to the evidence of the peat-bogs, the country was covered with 
forests of Scotch fir, which tree was replaced during the Age of 
Bronze by the oak, this again yielding to the beech, which during 
the whole of the historic period has continued to be the chief 
forest-tree of Denmark. The length of time required for these 
changes in the flora of the land, and the formation of the peat, is 
estimated at 4000 years at the very lowest ; but Sir Charles Lyell 
says, “There is nothing in the observed rate of the growth of peat 
opposed to the conclusion that the number of centuries may not 
have been four times as great, even though the signs of man’s 
existence have not yet been traced down to the lowest or amor- 
phous stratum. As to the shell-mounds, they correspond in date 
to the older portion of the peaty record, or to the earliest part of 
the Age of Stone as known in Denmark.”* The measurement by 
the same means—that of a succession’ of forests—of the ancient 
remains of the human race in America, seems to give an immense 
antiquity to works of various kinds, undoubtedly human, on that 
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great continent. These consist chiefly of enormous mounds of dif- 
ferent use and date, but all giving evidence of great age. These 
Sir John Lubbock classes into four long periods—“ 1st, That in 
which, from an original barbarism, the American tribes developed 
a knowledge of agriculture and a power of combination. 2d, That 
in which, for the first time, mounds were erected, and other great 
works undertaken. 3d, The age of the ‘garden-beds, which are 
traces of a peculiar system of agriculture, often carried over some 
of the mounds, making it probable that the garden-beds were not 
in use until after the mounds had lost their sacred character in 
the eyes of the occupants of the soil; for it can hardly be sup- 
posed that works executed with so much care would be thus 
desecrated by their builders, 4th, The period in which man re- 
lapsed into partial barbarism, and the spots which had been first 
forest, then perhaps sacred monuments, and thirdly cultivated 
ground, relapsed into forest once more.” * Nevertheless, he is not 
inclined to attribute a greater antiquity than 3000 years to any 
of these works, although allowing that if the discovery of flint 
implements mixed up with, and some lying wnder, the bones of a 
mastodon can be proved to be authentic, a much higher antiquity 
must be assigned to man in America. “Count Pourtalis found ° 
human bones in a calcareous conglomerate estimated by Agassiz 
to be 10,000 years old, and Dr Douler obtained from an excava- 
tion near New Orleans some charcoal and a human skeleton, to 
which he is inclined to attribute an antiquity of no less than 
50,000 years,.”+ Although these calculations are considered as 
doubtful, both by Sir Charles Lyell and Sir John Lubbock, yet 
evidences seem every day accumulating as to the great antiquity 
of man on the American Continent ; and perhaps when the caves and 
river-gravels have been as carefully examined there as in Europe, 
their testimony may be found to be equally strong. The imple- 
ments found in America resemble those of Europe in form, but 
differ from them in material, and do not appear to go back to the 
Paleolithic types; but the evidences of ancient civilization are 
abundant. 

Although iron was unknown, metals were most skilfully wrought, 
and the workings of the old copper-mines are very extensive, 
whilst the traces of agriculture, supposed to be indigenous in the 
ancient garden-beds, and more recent corn-hills, are most in- 
teresting. Their pottery also is both excellent and highly orna- 
mented. Bancroft says of this civilization— We know not for 
certain whether it is indigenous or exotic ; and if theformer, whether 
to ascribe its cradle to the North or South, to one locality or many ; 
or if the latter, whether contact with the Old World was effected at 
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one or many points, on one occasion or at divers epochs, through 
the agency of immigrating peoples, or by the advent of individual 
civilizers and teachers, Yet the tendency of modern research 
is to prove the great antiquity of American civilization as well 
as of the American people ; and if either was drawn from a foreign 
source, it was at a time probably so remote as to antedate any Old- 
World culture now existing.” * 

Returning to the Eastern Hemisphere, we find attempts made to 
measure the antiquity of man in that most ancient seat of civiliza- 
tion, Egypt, by the accretions of Nile mud round some of the 
monuments of known date. In excavations made for this purpose, 
pottery has been found at a depth of 39 feet, which, according 
to Mr Horner’s calculations, would indicate an antiquity of 
13,000 years. Another fragment of brick was found 72 feet 
below the surface, and must thus, according to the rate assigned " 
to the accumulations, have been buried for more than 30,000 
years; but Sir Charles Lyell points out that these calculations 
must remain extremely doubtful, until it can be ascertained at 
what date the old embankments, which once surrounded the 
ancient monuments, became so neglected as to allow the river to 
inundate the site of the temple, obelisk, or statue, and it is also 
necessary to know whether such monuments were originally sunk 
in the ground or raised upon platforms.t But setting aside these 
imperfect attempts at measurement of the antiquity of the human 
race, there are other data which, if equally vague as regards a 
definite era, are yet wholly incompatible with any theory of a 
comparatively modern origin. The evidence afforded by the caves 
of Belgium, France, and Britain, so- diligently explored of late, 
tends to give an antiquity hitherto undreamt of to man as an 
inhabitant of Europe. The first attempts at cavern exploration 
were made in the South of France in 1828, by MM. Tournal and 
Christol, who, in publishing the results of their explorations, 
expressed the opinion that the human remains which they had 
found, commingled with those of extinct animals, “had certainly 
not been washed in by any diluvial catastrophe, but must have 
been introduced gradually. The presence of pottery, however, 
throws much doubt on the supposed antiquity of these remains.” ¢ 
Prior to this, caves had been ransacked for bones to be used in 
medicine, and in 1821 Dr Buckland explored the Kirkdale Caves, 
and published his “ Reliquize Diluvianz,” but he refused to believe 
in the presence of man in the caves as cotemporaneous with 
the extinct animals whose relics he described.§ In 1831 Dr 
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Schmerling examined many caves in Belgium, and obtained from 
them results agreeing with those of the French explorers—that is, 
rude flint and bone implements, and portions of human skeletons 
mixed with bones of extinct mammalia, which certainly, within 
the historic period, had not been known in Europe. Neverthe- 
less, the discoveries of Schmerling were discredited, even by such 
men as Sir Charles Lyell and Dr Buckland. The former says— 
“ After giving no small weight to the arguments of M. Desnoyers, 
and to the writings of Dr Buckland on the same subject, and 
visiting myself several caves in Germany, I came to the opinion 
that the human bones, mixed with those of extinct animals, in 
osseous breccias and cavern mud, in different parts of Europe, were 
probably not coeval. The caverns having been at one period the 
dens of wild beasts, and having served at other times as places of 
human habitation, worship, sepulture, concealment, or defence, 
one might easily conceive that the bones of men and those of 
animals, which were strewed over the floor of subterranean 
cavities, or which had fallen into tortuous rents connecting them 
with the surface, might, when swept away by floods, be mingled 
in one promiscuous heap in the same ossiferous mud or breccia.” * 
How greatly this distinguished geologist altered his early opinion 
we shall see later. The discovery of the bones of such animals as 
the mastodon, elephant, rhinoceros, hyzna, cave lion, and cave 
bear in European caverns was sufficiently startling fifty years ago, 
but the bold assertion that man was coeval with them may well 
have provoked a storm of dissent and disapprobation from the 
orthodox. The singular phenomena, when they could no longer 
be ignored or denied, were plausibly referred to the waters of the 
Deluge, and even to the present day men of no mean cul- 
ture continue to hold opinions equally untenable. Even last 
year, we were told of a learned divine of the Established Church, 
claiming also to be a good geologist, who asserted that the 
bones of the monsters discovered in English caves were the 
remains of wild beasts brought over by the Phcenicians for gladia- 
torial combats. It is, however, a somewhat singular circumstance 
that the pioneers in cavern exploration in England should have 
been most orthodox divines of the Church of England and of 
Rome. Just fifty years ago, three years prior to the discoveries 
of MM. Tournal and Christol, Mr M‘Enery, a Roman Catholic 
priest, explored the famous cavern known as Kent's Hole, and 
found therein bones of extinct animals, and with them flint and 
bone tools, evidently the work of man, and which he believed to 
be cotemporaneous. Nevertheless, in deference to Dr Buckland, 
who two years previously had explored the Kirkdale Caves, and 
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declared his conviction that none of the human relics found were 
as old as the mammoth and other extinct quadrupeds, he quietly 
yielded his own opinion, and allowed the matter to drop; but 
subsequent researches, conducted in a manner which seems to 
render mistakes or fraud impossible, have emphatically confirmed 
the opinion of the first explorer. Since the history of Kent's 
Cavern is almost identical with that of all the osseous caves of 
England, we will give a concise summary of its contents, accord- 
ing to the report of its able and energetic present explorer, Mr 
Pengelly. There are two entrances, and the first thing to be 
noticed in the interior is a number of irregular blocks of lime- 
stone, which have evidently fallen from the roof, and now rest 
upon a black mould, from three to twelve inches thick, containing 
remains which are all traceable to the period of the Romans, or a 
little earlier—that is, representing an antiquity of about 2000 
years, the animal remains also belonging exclusively to the historic 
period. This hJack mould cleared away, we find a flooring of 
granular stalagmite, varying in thickness from less than an inch 
to five feet. Beneath this stalagmite lies a black band, about four 
inches thick, consisting almost entirely of pieces of charred wood, 
and extending only for about 100 square feet near the entrance 
of the cavern, and supposed to represent the place in which the 
ancient cave-dwellers kindled their fires. Below this, again, and 
filling the cavern to the depth of several feet, is cave-earth of a 
light-red colour, in which, as also in the black band and the 
overlying stalagmite, have been found imbedded, not only the 
bones of many extinct animals, the hyena predominating, but also 
traces of man in tools of bone and stone, rudely manufactured, yet 
still undeniably the work of man—amongst others, a bone needle, 
with the eye carefully drilled, and a harpoon like those of the 
French caves. Heré the researches of Mr M‘Enery and of Dr 
Buckland terminated, the former convinced by the remains dis- 
covered of the great antiquity of man in Britain, the latter seeking 
to explain, by diluvial and other catastrophes, the presence of the 
remains of man with those of extinct mammals, but utterly deny- 
ing that they could have been contemporaneous, asserting that the 
stone and bone implements must have been accidentally intro- 
duced into the cavern at a later date. Here it must be noted that 
pottery, metal-work, spindle-whorls, and other indications of 
civilization, cease entirely with the granular stalagmite, that 
beneath it the implements found are of bone and stone only, and 
much ruder in form than those of the upper stratum. This was 
for a long time supposed to be the first chapter of the history 
of man ; but in clearing out the cave, another stalagmitic floor 
presented itself, crystalline in structure, and of a thickness in 
some parts of almost twelve feet. This floor had been broken up 
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in places by some unknown natural agency, before the introduc- 
tion of the cave earth, and beneath it lay a breccia of many feet in 
thickness ; and in this breccia, as well as in the crystalline stalag- 
mite, were found in abundance the bones of the cave bear, and 
almost of that only, although lately a few bones of one or two 
other species have been discovered. But in the midst of this 
breccia, buried, for who shall say how many thousands of years, 
beneath a flooring of stalagmite which had accumulated to the 
thickness of twelve feet, at the rate of less than the twentieth 
part of an inch in a century, have been found flint tools, much 
rougher, larger, and more archaic in type than those of the upper 
strata, yet showing most evident traces of man’s handiwork. 
Such is the history of Kent’s Cavern, as at present revealed to us 
by the indefatigable labour of Mr Pengelly, aided by a grant from 
the British Association, and perhaps it will be well to let him 
speak in his own words with regard to the antiquity of these 
deposits. 


“That the deposits, with the constructive and destructive processes 
described, were not only distinct and successive, but also very pro- 
tracted terms in the Cavern chronology, is strikingly seen in considering 
the changes they indicate. 1st, During the period of the breccia (z.e., 
the lowest deposit yet known) there was a machinery capable of trans- 
porting from Lincombe or Warberry Hill, or both, or from some 
greater distance, fragments of dark-red grit, varying in size from pieces 
four inches in diameter to mere sand, and lodging them in the cavern. 
This so completely passed away, that nothing whatever was carried in, 
but the deposit already there was covered with a thick sheet of sta- 
lagmite, obtained through the solution, by acidulated water, of portions 
of the limestone in the heart of which the cavern lay. This stage 
having also ended, the stalagmite was broken up by some natural 
agency, the exact character of which it is difficult to ascertain, but which 
achieved its work, not by one effort, but by many in succession, and 
much of at least the breccia it covered was dislodged and carried out 
of the cavern, This re-excavating period having in like manner come 
to a close, a second deposit was introduced ; but instead of consisting 
of dark-red sand and stone, as in the former instance, it was made up 
of a light-red clay, and in it were embedded small fragments of lime- 
stone, which, from their angularity, could not have been rolled, but 
were in all probability supplied by the waste of the walls and roof of 
the cavern itself. 2d, The palzontology of the two deposits is perhaps 
even more significant of physical changes and the consequent absorption 
of time. When the cavern-haunting habits of the hyena are remembered, 
it will be seen that his entire absence from the fauna of the breccia, and 
his remarkable preponderance in that of the cave-earth, renders it emi- 
nently probable that he was not an occupant of Britain during the ear- 
lier period. To accept this, however—and there seems to be no escape 
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from it—is to accept the opinion that between the eras of the breccia 
and of the cave-earth it had become possible for the hyzna to reach this 
country, since he was actually here, and in great force. In other 
words, the men of the breccia, the ursine period of the cavern, saw 
this country an island as we see it—unless, indeed, their era was prior 
to this insularity,—when it was also occupied by bears and lions, but 
not by hyzenas ; whilst in the time of their descendants or successors 
the whole of Western Europe had been so elevated that the channel 
which previously and subsequently separated it from the Continent was 
dry, and Britain was in a continental condition.” * 


It will thus be seen that, in accordance with the indications 
afforded by the contents of Kent’s Cavern, Mr Pengelly is disposed 
to assign to man in Britain a higher antiquity than that claimed 
for him by Sir Charles Lyell, who wrote before the discovery of 
the implements in the breccia, and to place him between the two 
Glacial Epochs, at a period when this island formed an integral part 
of the European Continent. It is indeed evident that the huge 
mammals found in the cave, in the river-gravels, and in submerged 
forests, could never have got here had our land always been an 
island as at present, neither could primitive man, who, judging 
from the rudeness of his implements, could have had no know- 
ledge of navigation at that early period. Now, geologists trace 
two continental periods, in the first of which bears and lions 
reached our shores with man in a state of utter barbarism, and 
this period corresponds with the breccia of Kent’s Cavern and the 
remains in the submerged forest of Cromer on the Norfolk coast, 
and which is also supposed to represent a Pre-Glacial era. Then 
came a time of submergence, during which the crystalline stalag- 
mite slowly formed, and the fauna received no new additions, whilst 
perhaps some types died out; then came a second upheaval, and 
the hyzena appeared and feasted on the bones of the mammoth, elk, 
bison, &c., whilst the works of man are characterised by an advance 
in art. His-stone tools are still rude and unpolished, but smaller 
and better formed than those of the breccia, and are supplemented 
by those of bone, whilst the needles found suggest the use of 
clothing, and a perforated tooth of badger shows that he had al- 
ready begun to study the art of adorning the person. This grade 
of progress corresponds singularly with that found in the French 
caves, although as yet no works of art similar to the drawings 
found in the caves belonging to the reindeer period at Dordogne 
have been found in Britain, but as the fauna of the two countries 
are almost identical, as the subjoined tables will show, it is reason- 
able to suppose that a similar race existed in both. 
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KeEnt’s CAVERN IN CAVE-EARTH| CAVES OF AURIGNAC, FRANCE, 
AND GRANUEAR STALAGMITE | (Lartet, copied by Lubbock). 
(Pengelly). 
Hyeena Hyeena, Spelea 
Horse Horse, Lquus caballus 
Rhinoceros | Rhinoceros, Tichorhinus 
Gigantic Irish Elk Trish Elk, Megaceros Hibernicus 
Wild Bull 
Bison | Aurochs, Bison Europeus 
Red Deer | Stag, Cervus elaphus 
Mammoth Mammoth, Elephas primigenius 
Badger | Badger, Meles taxus 
Cave Bear | Cave Bear, Ursus speleus 
Grizzly Bear 
Brown Bear Brown Bear, Ursus arctos 
Cave Lion Cave Lion, Felis spelea 
Wolf Wolf, Canis lupus — 
Fox Fox, Canis vulpes 
Reindeer Reindeer, Cervus tarandus 
Beaver Polecat 
Glutton Wild Cat 
Machairodus latidens | Boar 
Man‘ / Man 
Roe 


| Ass (1) 


And not only do the fossils correspond in the two countries, but 
the works of man, excepting as regards pictorial art, also coincide 
so nearly, both in type and in chemical condition, as to make it 
almost certain that they were nearly, if not quite, contemporaneous ; 
whilst, with the exception of the beaver and the reindeer, the 
whole fauna seems to show a climate milder than the present. If 
then we take this fauna to represent a Continental Period, one of 
upheaval, we are led to a conclusion contrary to that of most geo- 
logists—that the Glacial Period was one of subsidence, that as 
the land became elevated, so did the temperature rise also, this 
becoming suitable to the mammals of tropical climes, whilst the 
reindeer and beaver, which, it may be remarked, are few in num- 
ber in English caves, may represent the vanishing fauna of a past 
era of Arctic cold. Whether the men of the breccia survived the 
Arctic Periodwhich intervened between the two Continental Periods 
is not clear. Certain it is that the men of the second period, 
that of the Hyzena, were far more advanced than those of the earlier 
epoch : but whether that advancement was acquired naturally, or 
introduced by a new race following in the track of the great 
mammals, we do not know. In any case, the time required for the 
gradual changes in land and water between the two Continental 
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Periods must have been enormous, to be calculated only by the astro- 
nomer ; and we must not forget that the upheavals‘and subsidences 
to be traced in our own land are not isolated cases, but are still 
more marked in other parts of the globe, and that the causes which 
produced them are still in operation, that year by year two islands, 
now widely separated, become infinitesimally nearer to each other by 
a gradual upheaval, whilst in other parts a similar rate of sub- 
sidence may be proved to have taken place. Thus, in the Southern 
Hemisphere Mr Wallace traces a stronger resemblance between 
the fauna of some of the islands of the Eastern Archipelago and 
that of Australia than between islands now only fifteen miles apart, 
and concludes therefrom that at some remote epoch there was a 
communication by land between those remote countries which has 
long since sunk beneath the ocean. Sir John Lubbock, in his 
“ Pre-Historic Times,” gives an able summary of the different 
views advocated by the learned as to the manner in which these 
great geographical changes have been brought about, causing the 
variations of temperature observable in various parts of the 
earth’s surface in remote times. He first treats of the various 
hypotheses of Mr Hopkins to account for the Glacial Periods, 
who refers them either to a variation in the intensity of solar 
radiation, or to the possibility that the sun, in its motion through 
space, may have recently passed from a colder into a warmer 
region ; but both these theories are rejected as untenable, because 
it is shown that the formation of glaciers requires an alternation 
of heat and cold. A third hypothesis suggests the possibility of 
an alteration in the earth’s axis. A fourth supposes the absence of 
the Gulf Stream, which it is presumed would lower the January tem- 
perature of Western Europe ten degrees, while a cold current from 
the north would make a further difference of about three or four 
degrees ; and this Mr Hopkins considers to be no mere hypothesis, 
butas following necessarily upon the submergence of North Ame- 
rica, This, however, as Sir John Lubbock points out, would 
also necessitate an immense time, for “if when the gravels and 
loéss of the Somme and the Seine were being deposited, the 
Gulf Stream was passing up what is now the valley of the Missis- 
sippi, then it follows that the formation of the loéss in that valley 
and its delta, an accumulation which Sir Charles Lyell has shown 
to require a period of about 100,000 years, would be subse- 
quent to the excavation of the Somme valley, and to the presence of 
man in Western Europe.’* The next theory is that of M. Adhemar, 
who refers all the changes of temperature to a gradual accumula- 
tion of ice round one pole, caused by the greater length of the 
winter in that hemisphere, in consequence of the precession of the 
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equinoxes, until at length the accumulation is sufficient to cause a 
change in the earth’s centre of gravity ; and hence, the sea rushing 
alternately from north to south, or from south to north every 
10,500 years, a deluge would ensue which would of course alter 
the disposition of land and water. But this theory, we are dis- 
posed to think, is opposed to the teachings of geology, which point 
rather to gradual changes than to sudden cataclysms. The last 
theory given is that of Mr Croll, who, in calculating the excen- 
tricity of the earth’s orbit for a million of years prior to A.D. 
1800, gives two or three periods when the orbit of the earth was 
so much elongated, assuming the form of an ellipse, instead of 
being as at present almost circular, as to cause a sensible differ- 
ence in temperature. According to Mr Croll’s calculations, there 
are two periods in which this excentricity may have resulted in 
a Glacial Epoch—one 200,000 years ago, the other 800,000. Sir 
Charles Lyell inclines to the latter date as that of the Glacial 
Period ; but Sir John Lubbock prefers the former as the most 
probable, because “it seems unlikely that the present fauna of 
Europe should have continued to exist without alteration for so 
long a period as 800,000 years, and the ‘variations in the range 
and distribution of aquatic and terrestrial animals’ might have 
occurred in less than 200,000 years under the great changes in 
climate which have taken place.” * Seeing that geologists trace at 
least two Glacial Epochs, it is possible that both Lyell and Lub- 
bock may be right, and that Mr Croll’s theory may be the true 
solution of the difficulty which geologists have hitherto found in 
accounting for the alternations of heat and cold clearly traceable 
in the past history of the world ; nevertheless we confess that the 
theory which ascribes it to a change in the axis of the earth is 
that which approves itself most to our mind, and it appears to 
be gaining favour in the scientific world. Regarding this, Sir 
John Lubbock remarks— 


‘‘ The possibility of such a change has been denied by many astro- 
nomers. My father, the late Sir J. W. Lubbock, on the contrary, has 
maintained that it would necessarily follow from upheavals and depres- 
sions of the earth’s surface, if only they were of sufficient magnitude. 
The same view has recently been taken by other mathematicians, This 
suggestion, however, involves immense geographical changes, and 
would therefore necessarily have required an enormous lapse of time.” t 


But since this “ enormous lapse of time” is necessary for other 
changes, it does not seem to be an insuperable objection to a theory 
which certainly accounts for many facts which are otherwise inex- 
plicable. It is obvious that, supposing the earth to have retained its 
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present form from a remote period, and the poles to have gradually 
circulated round the world, that those places over which the poles 
have passed would not only have experienced a long Glacial Period, 
but would also have become more or less submerged in consequence 
of the flattening of the polar region, and more or less elevated as 
they again approached the equator, with a corresponding variation 
of climate, and: one completed revolution would of necessity result 
in two Glacial Epochs—it may be of varying intensity, in accordance 
with the excentricity of the earth’s orbit at the time. Various 
recent observations seem to confirm the truth of this theory. 
Humboldt long ago noted the north-westerly trend of all mountain 
ranges, and the same is remarked by Captain Stokes in the Southern 
Hemisphere. Linnzeus saw the changes of ocean-level, and marked 
its encroachments by a stone which is now 340 feet nearer to the 
sea,* In railways running north and south in America, a singular 
creeping of the rails southwards has been observed, the western 
rail always creeping faster than the eastern; and lately, observa- 
tions have been made at St Petersburg which show a diminution 
of latitude there, and also at Greenwich, Washington, Paris, Milan, 
Rome, Naples, and Konigsberg, only to be accounted for by a 
change in the axis of the earth.t “But whatever may be the ulti- 
mate decision of the learned with regard to the causes of the 
geographical and climatic changes of the earth, one thing is certain, 
they demand a vast, almost boundless, extension of the limits 
assigned by theologians for the age of the world and of man. The 
age and distribution of the human race cannot stand alone, but 
must be viewed by the light of geographical and geological changes, 
and by the distribution of other animal forms. Nevertheless, in 
spite of all the facts daily accumulating to bear witness to the 
immense antiquity of man, writers are still to be found who can 
persuade themselves, and endeavour to persuade others, that all the 
evidences of geology, astronomy, anthropology, and archeology are 
but myths—the day-dreams of scientific enthusiasts. Thus, even at 
the last meeting of the British Association, a gentleman cameforward 
to deny the human origin of the flint implements found in Kent’s 
Cavern, and a book has recently been published in Philadelphia, 
entitled “The Recent Origin of Man, as illustrated by Geology 
and the Modern Science of Pre-Historie Archeology,” in which its 
author, Mr Southall, endeavours to prove that man “ commenced 
his career six or eight thousand years ago in a civilized con- 
dition, in the temperate regions of the East.” It is impossible 
to enter into Mr Southall’s arguments within the limits of 
this paper, but we may perhaps revert to them later, in 
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another article, Suffice it now to say, that by doubting the 
evidence adduced by men of science, by over-estimating the 
growth of deposits such as the river-gravels and the peat-mosses, 
and by bringing down the age of the extinct fauna to a date 
almost within the historic period, he believes that he has estab- 
lished his assertions. Of course, he is a believer in the theory. of 
degradation, and supposes Paleolithic man in Western Europe to 
be the descendant of the civilized peoples of the East ; but then 
he fails to account for the significant fact that rude Paleolithic 
implements have been found in Egypt, India, and Palestine, as 
well as in Western Europe; neither does he explain how it is 
that, in the very lands which, by geological evidence, and by the 
existing remains of an almost extinct fauna and flora, are reason- 
ably supposed to be the oldest of our present terrestrial globe, 
there do we also find man existing in the lowest state of barba- 
rism, If man originated in Central Asia in a civilized state only 
six or eight thousand years ago, how—without believing in num- 
berless creations of different species of the human race—are we to 
account for his distribution over the world in various stages of 
progress, and in so many varieties? Especially, how can we 
imagine him to have got to Australia in the state in which he was 
first found, without canoes or any means of transport, yet thou- 
sands of miles from the original centre of migration? It is evi- 
dent that this position could only have been attained when the 
arrangement of land and water was wholly different from that at 
present subsisting. If, however, instead of looking upon primeval 
man as a civilized being, spreading from some point in Central 
Asia, and gradually becoming degraded to the lowest point of 
barbarism in various remote lands, we follow in the track of most 
modern naturalists, and suppose him in origin to have been little 
above the brutes, the question arises, whether the slight barrier 
which separates him from the higher apes can be thrown down, 
and the Darwinian theory proved in its entirety ? 


II. This theory, which has assumed so much prominence of 
late years, was, like the vast zeons of geology and astronomy, dimly 
believed by the ancients. The earliest form of religion was 
doubtless the worship of deceased ancestors; and viewed in this 
light, the reverence paid to the cynocephalus in Egypt, and to 
the monkey-god Hanuman in India, is not devoid of significance. 
The Indian Hanuman, indeed, with the form of a long-tailed 
monkey, is endowed with entirely human attributes, helping with 
his monkey-bands to build the bridge of Rama, waging war with 
the demons of Ceylon, and playing a most important part in 
Indian legends, But this semi-simian divinity is not supposed 
to have existed prior to the human race, but to have been co- 
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temporary with man, and subordinate to many older divinities ; 
and although it is possible that the legend is derived from seme 
Old-World belief in a simian descent, it is more probable that, 
like many other legends of semi-human, semi-bestial divinities, 
it is referable to a remote age of totemism. The Greek and 
Roman poets and philosophers do not appear to have been with- 
out some glimmering of the lowly origin of man; and Sir Charles 
Lyell quotes thus the verses of Horace, commencing “ Quum pro- 
repserunt primis animalia terris”—‘“ When animals first crept 
forth from the new-formed earth, a dumb and filthy herd, they 
fought for acorns and lurking-places with their nails and fists, 
then with clubs, and at last with arms, which, taught by expe- 
rience, they had forged. They then invented names for things, 
and words to express their thoughts; after which they began to 
desist from war, to fortify cities, and enact laws.”* In modern 
times Lord Monboddo was the first openly to assert that man 
was descended from the apes, and he was unsparingly ridiculed 
for his pains; nevertheless, he was not the only one who saw the 
probability of a common origin, which some accounted for by 
supposing apes to be men degraded to brutes for their sins. It 
remained, however, for Mr Darwin to place the matter in a scien- 
tific light; and there can be no doubt that his conclusions are 
daily gaining ground among the great thinkers of the day, and 
that the deductions of the naturalist have been at least partially 
confirmed by those discoveries of geologists and archeologists 
which have proved the antiquity and gradual development of the 
human race. It begins to be seen that the degradation theory 
is as untenable with regard to the state of modern savages as it 
is with the apes, and that every discovery shows more plainly and 
conclusively the universal state of savagery of primeval man. 
The older the deposit containing traces of his presence, the ruder 
invariably are the works discovered. To quote once more from 
Mr Pengelly in reference to Kent’s Cavern :— 


“The men of the black mould had a great variety of implements, 
They used spindle-whorls, and made pottery, and smelted and com- 
pounded metals, and wore amber beads. The older men of the cave- 
earth made a few bone tools, and used needles, and could produce 
fire ; and they even perforated the teeth of mammals, to enable them 
to be strung as necklaces or bracelets; but they had neither spindle- 
whorls, nor pottery, nor metals of any kind. Their most powerful 
weapons were made of flakes of flint and chert, many of them symme- 
trically formed and carefully chipped; but it seems never to have 
occurred to them to increase their efficiency by polishing them. The 
still more ancient men of the breccia have left behind them not even 
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a single bone tool, and no indication that they were acquainted with 
fire, They made implements of nodules, not flakes, of flint and chert 
—tools that were rude and massive, had but little regularity of outline, 
and were but roughly chipped. Whether these old cave-men—more 
and more rude as they were more and more ancient—were or were 
not incapable of anything beyond their savage state, I will not venture 
to say; but if they were the degenerate descendants of men pretty 
much like ourselves in powers and gifts, their intellectual progenitors 
are necessarily shrouded in an antiquity much greater than even that 
with which we have been dealing, and sooner or later it may in that 
case be expected that deposits older far than the most ancient yet met 
with in Kent’s Cavern will yield a number, a variety, and a style of 
human industrial remains that shall utterly eclipse the comparatively 
rude, yet eminently precious, human relics from Kent’s Cavern. When 
they are produced, science will, it may be hoped, be prompt to recognise 
and welcome them; and if they should never be forthcoming, it is 
equally to be hoped that science will ask the advocates of degeneracy 
to account for the fact.” * 


But having traced man back to the lowest depth of barbarism, 
there would still appear to be a vast chasm between the lowest 
savage and the highest ape, for no ape would be capable of making 
and using even the rudest implements of the cavern breccia and 
of the drift. Human remains traceable to any remote antiquity 
have, from some unexplained cause, been very rarely discovered ; 
but as far as their testimony goes, they tend to prove that man has 
always been man, and not a highly-developed ape. Two remark- 
able skulls, of undoubted antiquity, have been measured and re- 
measured by the most eminent craniologists. That of Engis, believed 
by Lyell to be the most ancient of the two, is of a type decidedly 
European, brachycephalic in form, and in cubic capacity equal to 
that of many civilized individuals of our own day; whilst that of 
Neanderthal, the most remarkable in form ever discovered, and 
the most ape-like in character, is proved upon admeasurement to 
exceed the average of many savage races, and to be nearly equal 
in capacity to that of a modern European. It is greatly to be 
regretted that the jaws and teeth, so characteristic of race, should 
be wanting in both these specimens; but it may perhaps be well 
to note the peculiarities in the Neanderthal skull which render it 
so remarkable, These are a very low, narrow, retreating forehead, 
with enormously-developed supraciliary ridges. These are ape-like 
characteristics, which are shared in a minor degree by some exist- 
ing races, and also by some few skulls of less antiquity found in 
various parts, but especially at Borreby, in Denmark. There is 
also another ape-like characteristic traceable in the bones dis- 
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covered with this skull, which has lately attracted considerable 
attention, as appearing in many of the oldest skeletons discovered. 
This is a peculiar flattening of the shin-bones, called platycnemism ; 
but this is not supposed to be altogether indicative of race, but 
rather to be produced by certain modes of life, and is found in 
some civilized races even now, Although, therefore, it may be 
affirmed that, bone for bone, man corresponds, and has always cor- 
responded, with the higher or anthropoid apes, whose habitat is 
confined to the Old World, yet he differs greatly from them in 
height, in relative length of arm and leg, and above all in brain 
capacity. As we go back to unmixed aboriginal races remaining 
in a state of utter barbarism, these differences diminish consider- 
ably, till in the Australians, Bushmen, Esquimaux, Andamanese, and 
Negroes, we find a gradual approach in one or more characteristics 
to the apes, still, however, leaving a vast gulf between the lowest 
man and the highest ape, which, although as regards volume of 
brain it may not be so great as that between the lowest savage 
and the highest civilized man, yet is not, like that, spanned by a 
bridge of innumerable links and gradations, but remains broad, 
well-defined, and impassable. Whether the missing link or links 
will ever be found it is impossible to predict. If existent, they 
probably lie deep down in oceanic mud, and therefore their dis- 
covery is more than improbable; for if we would trace man back 
to his origin, we must imagine a world geographically quite unlike 
that we now inhabit. 

It is evident that primeval man in his lowest state of barbarism, 
having for his sole weapons of offence and defence the rude flint 
implements of the drift and the breccia, supplemented probably 
by Eranches of trees, must have crept slowly over the earth’s sur- 
face, and could never have crossed the ocean to inhabit the remote 
lands in which he has been found in almost the same savage state 
in which we may suppose the makers of the Paleolithic flint im- 
plements to have been, although at the present day there does not 
appear to be a single tribe so utterly devoid of all knowledge of the 
arts of civilization as would seem to be represented by the archaic 
implements of Kent’s Cavern ; but it isa significant and suggestive 
fact that some of the lowest races, as the Australians of the north- 
east coast, the Bushmen, Hottentots, and Northern Esquimaux, are 
still without canoes, Now although the three latter races might have 
reached their present habitat, even in the present state of the world,* 
without any means of water transport, it is quite impossible that 
the Australians could have done so; hence, if we are to maintain a 
belief in the unity of the human race, we must suppose them to 
have crept to their present position with the singular and ancient 
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fauna and flora of that far-off land, from the common centre, at a 
time when Australia formed part of a vast continent, since sub- 
merged. There are many who hold the belief that in this sub- 
merged continent was the cradle of the human race ; that there, be- 
neath a tropical or semi-tropical sky, some tribe allied to, but not 
identical with, the present anthropoid apes (who, it may be observed, 
seem all to radiate from a point of which this buried land would 
be the centre) gradually developed into men, at first only one 
step removed from the brutes, but slowly advancing in the arts 
which distinguish men, and that in the Australians we see the first 
steps of that development checked from further progress by gra- 
dual isolation, consequent upon the slow submergence of the con- 
tinent of which it once, formed a part. Certain it is that the 
Australioid type, which is so prominent in the abnormal Neander- 
thal skull, and exists in a less marked degree in those of Borreby, 
is traced by Huxley also in the ancient Egyptians, and Sir Walter 
Elliott finds it still existent in the Dravidians of India. And here 
arises the great question of the origin of race. The marked differ- 
ence between the Negro and European is apparent to every eye; 
but the anthropologist does not rely only upon the colour of the skin 
in his classifications of race, but upon the proportions of the body, 
and particularly the shape of the skull. It would seem as though 
the older aboriginal races are everywhere represented by short 
races, designated by Mr Hyde Clarke as pygmean, euongst which 
he reckons the Esquimaux of Asia and America, Bushmen of Africa, 
Gongas, Mincopies, Tierra del Fuegians, and others, amongst all 
of whom he discovers affinities of language, which, in many cases, 
are borne out by other characteristics, not only of person, but of 
manners and customs ; but the subject, though full of interest, has 
not yet been worked out satisfactorily. Craniologists take as their 
starting-points two distinct types of skull, the long and the round, 
as represented by the Engis and Neanderthal skulls respectively, and 
find between these innumerable gradations, but they are at pre- 
sent divided as to the relative antiquity of the two types. The two 
skulls before mentioned prove the existence of both in Europe at a 
very remote epoch, whilst the monuments of Egypt show that at 
least 4000 years ago the several Asiatic and African races were 
as distinctly marked as at the present day. With regard to crani- 
ology, Huxley says— 

“Draw a line on the globe from the Gold Coast in West Africa to 
the Steppes of Tartary. At the south and west end of that line there 
live the most dolichocephalic, prognathous, curly-haired, dark-skinned 
of men—the true Negroes. At the north and east end of the same 
line there live the most brachycephalic, orthognathous, straight-haired, 
yellow-skinned of men—the Tartars and Calmucks. A line drawn 
at right angles, or nearly so, to this polar line, through Europe and 
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Southern Asia to Hindostan, would give us a sort of equator, around 
which round-headed, oval-headed, and oblong-headed, prognathous and 
orthognathous, fair and dark races—but none possessing the excessively 
marked characters of Calmuck or Negro—group themselves. It is 
worthy of remark that the regions of the antipodal races are 
antipodal in climate, the greatest contrast the world affords perhaps 
being that between the damp, hot, steamy, alluvial coast-plains of the 
West Coast of Africa, and the arid, elevated steppes and plateaux of Cen- 
tral Asia, bitterly cold in winter, and as far from the sea as any part of 
the world can be. From Central Asia eastward to the Pacific Islands 
and sub-continents on the one hand, and to America on the other, 
brachycephaly and orthognathism gradually diminish, and are replaced 
by dolichocephaly and prognathism, less, however, on the American 
Continent (throughout the whole of which a rounded type of skull pre- 
vails largely, but not exclusively, than in the Pacific region, where, at 
length, on the Australian Continent, and in the adjoining islands, the 
oblong skull, the projecting jaws, and the dark skin reappear, with so 
much departure in other respects from the Negro type, that ethnologists 
assign to these people the special title of Negritos. ‘he Australian skull 
is remarkable for its narrowness, and for the thickness of its walls, espe- 
cially in the region of the supraciliary ridge.” * 


The thickness of the walls of the skull would seem to be almost 
as great a characteristic of race as shape. Many of the oldest 
known skulls are remarkable for their thickness ; and Herodotus 
long ago noted the difference in this respect between the Egyp- 
tians and Persians. The wonderful diversities of type met 
with in the world, for which no adequate reason has yet been 
assigned, have divided ethnologists into two schools—the one 
maintaining the unity of the human race, and ascribing all the 
varieties met with to natural causes arising from differences in 
climate, food, and manner of life acting through immense periods 
of time, and aided by occasional intermixture ; the other believing 
that at least the extreme types have been separate creations, 
becoming gradually amalgamated. There are difficulties in the 
way of each of these theories; but, singularly enough, Mr Dar- 
win is as strongly monogenist in his belief as the greatest stickler 
for biblical truth, differing, however, in this, that whereas the 
orthodox trace all mankind to a single pair, called into being by 
the Divine fiat about 6000 years ago, Darwin would make them 
the offspring by natural selection of a tribe of highly-developed 
simians, allowing for their gradual progress in civilization a 
period almost incalculable. The latter portion of Mr Darwin’s 
theory may be considered as established by recent discoveries. 
The former cannot be so clearly demonstrated, yet it must be 
confessed that it accounts for many facts otherwise inexplicable, 
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inasmuch as it gives a probable reason for the origin of distinctions 
of race; for it is easy to understand that if natural selection was 
sufficiently potent to produce man, however rude, from ancestors 
only semi-human, the same force, acting through many ages, and 
aided by climate, soil, and food, would suffice to produce all the 
varieties we see. At all events, however many difficulties may 
beset the path of those who believe in the unity of the human 
race, whether by a single creation or as the product of develop- 
ment through natural selection, they are outnumbered by those 
which surround the advocates of polygenesis ; for nothing short 
of a succession of miraculous creations could on this hypothesis 
account for the occupation of remote lands by people resembling 
each other, not only in physical characteristics, but in manners 
and customs, in language and in mythical beliefs, although some 
may have advanced much further than others on the road to civi- 
lization. An ingenious author, the late Dr Dominic M‘Causland, in 
his book entitled “ Adam and the Adamite,” endeavours to prove 
that the Bible itself favours the views of the polygenists by 
speaking in various parts of other races besides the sons of Adam ; 
and, in fact, many passages of Scripture may be cited to that 
effect, tending at least to show that a variety of race has existed 
from the very dawn of history and tradition ; but the belief in a 
plurality of human creations is as much opposed to theological 
dogma as the teachings of Mr Darwin, and the bias of scientific 
opinion is strongly towards the monogenists, Assuming, there- 
fore, the unity of the human race, the fact of the very early 
divergence of that race into distinct species or varieties has to be 
accounted for. Ethnologists have differed greatly as to the 
number of these varieties, but the classification of Huxley seems 
to be that now generally adopted—1. The Australioid type, dis- 
tinguished by chocolate-brown skin, dark-brown or black eyes, 
black hair, usually wavy, narrow dolichocephalic skull, brow ridges 
strongly developed, projecting jaws, coarse lips, and broad nose. 
As examples of this type, we have the Australians and the 
Southern Indian coolies. The ancient Egyptians also approached 
this type, although good authorities hold them to be a modified 
African race, The affinity of the Neanderthal and Borreby skulls 
to this type has already been noted. 2. The Negroid, primarily 
represented by the Negro of Africa, between Sahara and the Cape 
district, including Madagascar. The skin varies from dark-brown 
to brown-black, eyes and hair black, the latter always crisp and 
woolly, skull narrow, dolichocephalic, orbital ridges not promi- 
nent, prognathous, flat broad nose, lips coarse and projecting. 
Modifications—Bushmen of South Africa, diminutive of stature, 
and of yellowish-brown complexion ; the Hottentots, supposed 
to be a cross between the Bushman and ordinary Negro; the 
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Negritos of the Andaman Islands, Malacca, Philippines, and 
other islands, to New Caledonia and Tasmania. 3. The Mon- 
goloid, from Lapland to Siam — short squat build, yellowish- 
brown complexion, eyes and hair black, brachycephalic, flat 
small nose, and oblique eyes. The dolichocephalic Chinese and 
Japanese in other respects correspond with this type; and the 
peculiar obliquity of the eye, so strongly characteristic of this 
race, may be seen strongly developed in the Etruscan tomb in 
the British Museum, and may ke traced in Egyptian sculptures 
and paintings of early date. Variations—Dyaks, Malays, Poly- 
nesians, and American Indians. 4. The Xanchochroi, or fair 
whites — tall, almost colourless skin, blue or grey eyes, hair 
straw-coloured to chestnut, and skulls varying as to width. Inha- 
bitants of North Europe, North Africa, and as far as Hindostan. 
5. Melanochroi, dark whites, differ in the darkening of complexion 
to brownish and olive, and of hair and eyes to black; while the 
frame is lighter, and the stature somewhat lower. To this class 
belong a large part of the Kelts and of the populations of South 
Europe—as the Spaniards, Greeks, and Arabs—extending as far 
as India, with intermediate grades. Professor Huxley accounts 
for the Melanochroi as the result of crossing between Xantho- 
chroi and Australioids.* But although the fact of the very early 
division of the human race into various races is universally 
acknowledged, the causes which have operated to bring about 
that division remain a mystery. Buckle insists upon the omni- 
potence of climate, soil, and food in causing the differences ob- 
served, and they are doubtless powerful agents; nevertheless, in 
the present day they would seem to have lost much of their power, 
although there is certainly a marked difference between the Anglo- 
American and the English type since the colonization of the 
United States, however that may have been brought about, 
and Englishmen transplanted to some of the colonies become 
taller and more robust, with a greater amount of beard than at 
home, which is all the more remarkable when we remem- 
ber that in some cases the aborigines of some of the colonies 
are short and devoid of beard. That change of food acts 
powerfully upon the brain is well known, but whether it has a 
similar effect upon the body is not so easily proved. In the lower 
animals we find the largest size combined with the greatest 
intelligence in the elephant, which is wholly herbivorous ; but 
we cannot imagine man to have become what he is if entirely 
confined to a vegetable diet, yet the apes, his nearest congeners, 
live upon fruit, and occasionally small insects. Natives of lands 
eminently fruitful, they have but to pluck and eat, and the inven- 





* See Encyclopedia Britannica, new edition, art. “ Anthropology.” 
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tive faculties are not stimulated by want. But if it would be 
indeed proved that man sprang from some lower form, it is pro- 
bable that some sudden calamity, in necessitating a change of diet, 
also brought about an increase of cunning in order to secure it, and 
that thus instinct was converted into reason; hence primeval man 
became a hunter and a fisher, and, as proved by the remains found, 
was pre-eminently a flesh-eater.* Since animals would not come 
to be caught and eaten, cunning and force must be employed to 
gratify an acquired taste for animal food, and implements must be 
formed wherewith to attack and overcome the prey. Doubtless 
this change in habits and in food would quickly produce a varia- 
tion of type, especially in the early stages of that change, lessening 
as man became accustomed to a new habitat and new modes of 
life. The homely proverb that “ Necessity is the mother of in- 
vention” is the key to man’s progress: as long as his wants are 
supplied with little trouble, so long will he remain almost station- 
ary; but cold and hunger stimulate the inventive faculties, and 
lead gradually to civilization. Nevertheless, the extremes of heat 
and cold seem alike detrimental to the full development of human 
energies, and it is therefore to the temperate regions of the earth, 
and especially to Central Asia, that ethnologists look as the cradle 
of civilization; but that man existed everywhere in a state of 
barbarism prior to all civilization, is a fact proved by the discovery, 
even in the most ancient seats of civilization, of traces of a lower 
state in rude implements of stone and bone, and the remarkable 
likeness observable in these implements, wherever found, would 
seem to prove conclusively the unity of the race, and also that it 
had not, at that early period, become so markedly classed into 
varieties as is shown later to have been the case. The opinion 
seems to be gaining ground that this very early type was the 
Australioid, which, spreading from a centre probably now sub- 
merged, may be traced in many of the most ancient remains found. 
Regarding Professor Huxley’s classification of the ancient Egyp- 
tians under this division of the human race, Mr Busk remarks— 


“T do not understand Professor Huxley to say or to imply that any 
of the Egyptian races of which we have any means of judging from 
statues or pictures ever resembled the existing Australian except in the 





* Dr Gerland, in his “ Anthropologische Beitriige,” looks upon agriculture as 
the first step by which man emerged from a semi-simian state, considering that 
nothing short of a regular supply of grain would have raised him from astate of 
apehood, and he thus assigns his origin to Asia, somewhere to the south-west of 
the Himalayas ; and believes that as hordes were driven by necessity from this 
cradle of humanity they became hunters, lost the very memory of agriculture, 
and degenerated into savages ; but this idea seems contrary to established archxo- 
logical evidence, and is controverted by Mr Tylor in his able review of Dr Ger- 
land’s book. See Academy, November 27, 1875. 
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character of the hair, dark chocolate-colour, and dolichocephalie skull, 

&e. ; and it should be recollected that the races of which we have 

any actual knowledge must have been removed from the primordial 

inhabitants, to whom, I presume, Professor Huxley’s remark was in- 

tended to apply, by incalculable ages of time, and great vicissitudes of 

ni and have thus become subjected to great admixture of foreign 
lood.” * 


And Col. Lane Fox, taking up this subject, says— 


“The racial connection put forward by Professor Huxley has hardly 
met with general acceptance as yet ; but startling as it at first sight ap- 
peared, the more we look into the evidence bearing upon it, the less 
improbable, to say the least, it becomes, when viewed by the light of 
comparative culture. I have already shown in another place how 
closely some of the Australian weapons correspond to some of those still 
used on the Upper Nile, and the remarkable resemblance here pointed 
out in a class of vessels (the Australian rush float compared with 
the papyrus float of Egypt) which might well have been used in pass- 
ing short distances from island to island of the now submerged frag- 
ments of land that are supposed to have formerly existed in parts of 
the Southern Hemisphere, is at least worthy of attention amongst other 
evidence of the same kind that may be collected, although I fully 
admit that it is not of a character to stand alone.” t 


One curious fact having a bearing upon the presumed Austra- 
lioid origin of the Egyptians is the use of the boomerang, long 
supposed to have been an undoubted invention of the aborigines 
of Australia, but which is now proved to have been known and 
used by the ancient Egyptians ; and there would seem to be tradi- 
tions of its use also in Scandinavia, where the hammer of Thor is 
said to have returned to his hand as often as thrown, whilst the 
crooked weapon of Saturn is supposed by some to refer to the 
same implement. Even in America, weapons are depicted on the 
rocks of Peru which seem to be modifications of this singular in- 
vention ; but if we are to suppose that and several other peculi- 
arities to be remnants of an aboriginal race of the Australioid type, 
it is very evident that the time required for such wide dispersion 
must be enormous. If we imagine this race to have been the 
makers of the rude archaic Paleolithic implements of Kent's 
cavern, which Mr Pengelly supposes to be Pre-Glacial, there would 
seem good reason for believing that they utterly perished in 
Britain during that inclement period, and were succeeded at its 
close by a race which had become modified meanwhile in milder 
climes, and who more nearly resembled the Bushmen and Lapps, 
having learned not only to make implements of an improved pat- 





t Ibid., Early Modes of Navigation, p. 415. 
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tern, but also to shield themselves from cold by garments of 
skins, and who were not devoid of a certain knowledge of art, if, 
indeed, as is probable, they were akin to that race who, in the 
French caves, have left us fine specimens of drawings on bone, 
drawings such as are still executed in the same manner by the 
Esquimaux, as shown by Sir John Lubbock in his “ Pre-Historic 
Times.” By comparisons such as these of weapons, of arts, of 
language, of myths and legends, races may be traced from 
land to land over the surface of the earth, and various ad- 
mixtures may be proved which have led to great modifica- 
tions of the original type; but the origin of the primal form, 
and of the three or four earliest and most marked varieties, 
remain a mystery not to be readily solved, although great steps 
have been made towards that end of late years, Already some 
French naturalists imagine they have discovered traces of a 
form semi-human in Miocene strata, but their conclusions are not 
as yet accepted by the scientific world; but it must not be for- 
gotten, that whatever may be the antiquity of the human remains 
discovered in France or England, and however nearly they may 
approach the pithecoid form, it is not in Europe that we must 
expect to find either the earliest remains of primitive man, or evi- 
dences of the change from a meaner form confirmatory of the 
Darwinian theory; therefore it would seem advisable that natu- 
ralists should devote themselves more assiduously to the investiga- 
tion of Eastern lands, and more especially should Australia be 
diligently examined, in order to prove the truth or falsehood of 
that modern theory which makes the Australioid type that of 
primeval man. 

Whatever may be the ultimate verdict of science, man now 
stands pre-eminent in the rank of living organisms, and notwith- 
standing a few instances of decay, is yet young and vigorous, des- 
tined perhaps to be the progenitor of a still more highly-organized 
being, capable of carrying to perfection those works which are now 
only dimly shadowed forth, and of carving out for himself a destiny 
more brilliant than anything we can now conceive to be possible ; 
for the past history of the world shows conclusively that progress 
is the irrevocable decree of Nature, and that no step forward can 
be ultimately lost, even though sometimes obscured for a time by 
‘ruder footprints. Thus the civilizations, as well as the living 
organisms, of the past, though sometimes apparently lost, have 
only served as a basis for more perfect forms of both, and we may 
reasonably hope that so it will continue to be in that far-off future 
towards which we press. , 
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. Report of the Municipal Corporation Commiissioners. Lon- 
don. 1837. 

2. Report of the City (London) Corporation Commissioners. 
1854, 

3. Statistical Vindication of the City of London. BENJAMIN 
Scorr. 1867. 

4. Ninth Report of the Metropolitan Municipal Association. 
1875. 

5, Speech of Mr James Beal on Schemes to improve the 
Government of the Metropolis. 1867. 


} mers dearth or supineness of statesmanship in England, or the 

impossibility of Parliament, except once in a decade, deal- 
ing under high pressure with a great measure, is. evidenced by 
the fact that though forty years have elapsed since the Muni- 
cipal Reform Act of 1835 received national sanction, no states- 


man or Parliament has been found willing or able to create for 
London what was then done for the smallest of the corporate 
towns of England. What was then a comparatively easy task 
has become now one of supreme difficulty, Then the statesman 
had to adopt a form of government to one and a half millions of 
people: now he will have to deal with the great modern Baby- 
lon—the government of many great cities, unlike any other 
congeries of cities known to statecraft. Queen Elizabeth pro- 
hibited more than one family from residing in one house in 
Westminster, or from erecting any new building in the town, or 
even from finishing those that had been begun, declaring that 
too large a multitude would become ungovernable, and would not 
be able to be made “to serve God and to obey Her Majesty.” 
London at that time had less than 150,000 inhabitants. Louis 
XVI. was equally afraid of the growth of Paris. He had 
the boundaries of the city marked out, and prohibited the 
construction of new houses outside these bounds. In spite of 
these fears, however, cities have continued to grow, and will 
grow ; and the greater the growth, the greater the desire of men 
to concentrate themselves. The development of the railway 
system coincides everywhere with the modern increase in the 
size of great towns. The question of their adequate govern- 
ment varies in its solution according to the tendencies of the 
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national government. The municipality in America assumes 
its rightful place in the earliest development of the town’s 
srowth. In our colonies municipalities arise with the like 
enchantment. In the old countries of Europe they have for 
ages borne an important part in the history of empires, and the 
decline of a nation may be measured by the decay of its muni- 
cipalities and their subservience to state control. 

The modern solution of this problem in England was essayed 
forty years ago under circumstances of almost revolutionary 
fervour, when the Act of 1835 became law, under which towns 
like Birmingham and Manchester were enabled to clothe them- 
selves with municipal powers, and the old corporate towns to 
initiate reforms in their administration, while the greatest town 
of all, what M. Guizot called the “ province couverte de maisons,” 
was left the prey to many conflicting authorities. The Bill was 
mainly confined to the attempt to render local authorities respon- 
sible to the persons whose interests they were appointed to pro- 
tect, and whose money they were to spend; and it swept away 
a mass of abuses, familiar enough to that generation, and only 
known to this by the continuance of the abuses of the City of 
London, the Corporation of Westminster, and antique curiosities 
like the extant Corporations of Chatham, Queenborough, and Rom- 
ney. Mr Cobden has told the tale of how Manchester was then 
governed. On an unlucky day, for him and his feudal claims, the 
Lord of the Manor (Sir Oswald Mosely) summoned some twelve 
gentlemen to elect the Borough Reeve for Manchester ; after the 
business was over, a leaden ticket for dinner was given to them. 
To quote Mr Cobden’s words—“TI said, What does this mean ? 
Can it be that here, in this great town, we are still living under 
the feudal system. Does Sir Oswald Mosely send for us to come 
into this hall to elect a government for Manchester, and then go 
and get a ticket for soup at his expense? I will put an end to 
this.” He co-operated with Mr Nield, wrote his pamphlet 
“Tncorporate your Borough,” and in three years Manchester 
became one of the corporate boroughs of the Empire, There 
was no such vigorous spirit moving in the sphere of metropoli- 
tan local politics. The commissioners dealing with London 
dwelt on a peculiar power of internal legislation possessed by 
the Corporation of London, enabling them, where “ any custom 
heretofore used and obtained proved hard or defective,” “to pro- 
vide an immediate remedy,” which has often been urged as an 
appeal against any interference by the Legislature. However 
potent the power, one thing is certain: from the date of the 
Commissions of 1837 and 1854, little has been done by the Cor- 
poration on the lines of the Act of 1835, and it remains as much 
now as then unadapted to the wants of the present day. A 
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plentiful crop of legislation of a tentative character affecting the 
metropolis has been garnered in the interim, but all the more 
effective Acts were passed in the reign of George III. 

Sergeant Pulling was justified twenty years ago in demanding 
the consolidation of the statute laws of the metropolis. Sir B. 
Hall, in introducing his Bill, “thought the time not far distant 
when some measure would be brought in to deal with these 
local Acts.” Lord Brougham, speaking in 1837, said—‘“I have 
stated the numbers of Acts passed in the last twelve years for 
some great towns ; separate parishes have their numerous Acts 
also. In Marylebone alone, since 1795, the local legislation fills 
a volume of 480 pages, being much greater, I will not say than 
the Oode Napoléon, but certainly than the Code Civil.” Some 
56 local Acts passed in the three preceding reigns are incorpo- 
rated by a general clause in Sir Benjamin Hall’s Act, affecting 
some 14 parishes out of 80, and the number affecting the whole 
is said to exceed 700. 

Since the passing of the Metropolis Local Management 
Act some 80 Acts have been passed, explaining, amplifying, or 
extending that Act, by conferring further powers on the Metro- 
politan Board, which are yearly quoted in the reports of that 
body. 

If London is ever to enjoy municipal institutions, the task of 
consolidation should be forthwith commenced. 

Sir Benjamin Hall’s Act revived Michael Angelo Taylor's 
Act, or it was thought to do so; but the moment the Parish of 
Kensington proposed to put its provisions in force, and compul- 
sorily acquire property for improvements, it was met by the 
opinion of the present Lord-Justice Mellish and Mr Pontifex, 
that such provisions were inconsistent ‘“ with the scope, method, 
and provisions of Sir Benjamin Hall’s Act.” St James’s Parish 
was met with the like opinion, although the revival of the 
Act was proposed to meet the difficulty they anticipated, and 
to overcome which they sought the continuance of the powers 
of the 82d sec. of the 57th Geo. III., c. 29. Mr Cross has largely 
modelled his Artisans’ Dwelling Act on that precedent; and 
had it been effectually introduced into Sir Benjamin Hall’s 
Act, much of the labours of the last session could have been 
saved. Legislation {soon becomes obsolete, and as all modern 
municipal development dates from 1835, Parliament should 
without delay consolidate all legislation up to and anterior to 
that date, and adopt Lord Grey’s proposal to review the admini- 
strative results of that Act. No minister has been found bold 
enough or able enough to deal in a broad statesmanlike manner 
with the great question of London Government. Mr Bruce 
promised it repeatedly, Mr Gladstone was eloquent in anticipa- 
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tion, and his parting appeal to the nation was a pledge that his 
Government should deal with it. Mr Cross has been invited to 
become the Numa Pompilius of London; but he hesitates, and 
evidently thinks it too vast an ambition. The problem yet re- 
mains to be solved. In the meantime a great wrong has been 
done. The breaches of trust of the great City Guilds in the 
administration of their corporate funds, the rapid growth of the 
rental of their estates, their enlarged munificence, coupled with 
the equally rapid growth of the City’s estates, and equally ex- 
tended hospitality, have perpetuated and enlarged gross abuses, 
and rendered them so absolute in their wrong-doing as almost 
to defy all attempts at reform. The days of ruling by charters 
granted in semi-barbarous ages, and by corrupt dealing with 
corporate bodies, must be put an end to. The reform of the 
Corporation of London, and of London Government generally, 
is a subject of immediate and pressing importance. The efforts 
of the late Mr John Stuart Mill, and the renewed efforts of 
Lord Elcho, show that the matter is ripe for legislation, and 
that it will not be allowed to rest. The most recent demand 
is for the unity of London Government. A powerful associa- 
tion, headed by the names of the two greatest landlords of the 
metropolis, the Dukes of Bedford and Westminster, and asso- 
ciated with them the Baroness Burdett Coutts, and a long array 
of titled and untitled names, urge this demand on the Govern- 
ment, Already the discussion is creating a literature of its own; 
pamphlets, speeches, and debates abound, and the evils of the 
present confusion are brought out in strong relief. 

The loss to the denizens of the metropolis by neglect has 
been estimated in administrative expenditure at £250,000 
per annum. The cost of local administration increased in 
six years 40 per cent., the sewers and main - drainage] ex- 
penditure 70 per cent., the general expenditure 64 per cent., 
between 1861 and 1867; the maintenance of highways in the 
same period from £340,000 to £716,000 per annum, which by 
no means meant increased efficiency. The loss in effective gas 
and water arrangements has been estimated at £500,000 per 
annum. ‘The declared intention of successive Governments to 
deal with it paralyses local energies. The authorities, believing 
their term of existence to be short, indefinitely postpone im- 
provements ; chaos rules. Inthe meantime reformers have been 
active in exposing abuses and suggesting remedies. But. before 
we indicate the course of reform, it is necessary first of all to 
learn the weak spots, and adequately gauge the defects of the 
present system. 

We all know that London is made up of the City and numer- 
ous districts which form around it a honeycomb of great cities. 
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All questions affecting them are virtually imperial questions ; all 
the great interests of the country flow into, or have a stake in, 
one or other of the centres. Unlike other towns, London is at 
once the home of royalty, the seat of government, and a congre- 
gation of rank, fashion, and luxury. The total area of the 
metropolis covers nearly 80,000 acres, and of this area the his- 
torical Corporation of the City of London occupies 702 acres 
only, The government of this total area is confided to the City 
Corporation, the Corporation of Westminster, the Metropolitan 
Board, Vestries and District Boards, Boards of Guardians, an 
Asylum Board, School Board, the Commissioners of Police, and 
the Lord-Lieutenants and Magistrates for the counties of 
Middlesex, Surrey, and Kent. 

The City proper is governed by the Mayor, Aldermen, Court 
of Common Council, and Court of Common Hall. It is divided 
into twenty-six wards of varying size, and has some eighty guilds 
and companies, the members of which are admitted on varying 
conditions, and are called Freemen and Liverymen. The Common 
Council is elected annually ; the Aldermen for life. The Court 
of Aldermen has executive and judicial authority, the Court of 
Common Council both legislative and administrative authority ; 
and these powers are sought to be preserved in the Bills recently 
before Parliament. The Court of Common Hall is composed of 
the Lord Mayor, four Aldermen, and the Liverymen of the City 
guilds, and nominates yearly two Aldermen for the Court of 
Aldermen to select one for the office of Lord Mayor. The Lord 
Mayor is not therefore chosen directly by the electors, and the 
electors are not of necessity resident householders. The Alder- 
men and Councillors of each ward exercise authority in the 
ward, and courts are held called ward-motes. Although each 
ward elects an Alderman, the wards are of unequal size. There 
are some small wards and others large ones, but more small 
wards than large ones ;* so that a minority holds power, and it 
is questionable how far such minority represents the intelli- 
gence and property of the whole. Some wards have been 
nearly absorbed for the sites of railway-stations, like Cannon 
Street, and the London, Chatham, and Dover in Farringdon 
Street, and other local improvements. Every Alderman is a judge 
and a magistrate, not only for his own ward, but for the whole 
City ; and as nobody pretends that the Aldermen are qualified to 
exercise magisterial functions, highly-paid officials are retained 
as chief clerks to advise them on questions of law and justice. 
They have the superintendence of prisons, and are governors of 
the Royal Hospitals; they appoint the Recorder and many other 





* The Municipal Constituency of the City is as follows—(see next page). 
[Vol. CV. No, CCVII.}—New Senigs, Vol. XLIX. No. I, G 
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important officials; and they not only are members of their 
own court, but sit and vote in the Court of Common Council. 
Every Alderman is eligible in his turn for the office of Lord 
Mayor, so that a small ward elects the mayor, and elevates to 
baronetcies and peerages the favoured grocer or tallow-chandler 
in their midst. The roll of nobility in alliance with such fortunate 
nominees is an interesting study, and Mr Orridge recently pre- 
sented to his fellow-citizens a laboured detail of such royal and 
other alliances flowing from this humble fount. In his office the 
Alderman has great power : he may obstruct the work of the Court 
of Common Council by dissolving it at any stage of its sitting ; 
and this prerogative belongs also to Aldermen by withdrawing 
from the council chamber, and so rendering their proceedings 
informal. The Court of Common Council has the management 
of all the finances of the Corporation, the hereditary revenues, 
and the City lands. Its work is chiefly done by committees, 
the position of chairman of which is eagerly sought for, as a 
stepping-stone to other corporate dignities ; but the Commissioners 
of 1854 thought these committees too large, and so reported, and 
expressed the same opinion with regard to the members of the 
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Court of Common Council. The Corporation controls its own 
police, and the City has maintained its right to this municipal 
action on repeated occasions when the Government of the day 
has sought to invade it. When Sir Robert Peel carried his 
police reforms in 1829, the control of the police in other parts of 
the metropolis was a parochial duty. It failed in unity and 
responsibility, and his sole object was to concentrate the 
parochial police under one responsible and efficient head. In 
the absence of one governing body for the metropolis, he 
established a special body to do the work, and he took the City 
police of that date as his model. Here, however, we have only 
to deal with the City in its relation to the rest of the metropolis, 
and in its possible position in the coming change. The Commis- 
sioners of 1854, in proposing, as they expressed it, “such an 
arrangement as would enable the Corporation to form part of a 
general metropolitan system,” forgot the old proverb that “ when 
two men ride on the same horse, one must needs ride behind,” 
and they thus created a permanent antagonism between the City 
and Metropolitan Board, which will not be suppressed. These 
contests have proved costly to the ratepayers, especially in the 
cases of the Improvement Bills promoted by the Metropoli- 
tan Board, the Lee River Conservancy, the Foreign Cattle 
Market Bill, the Metropolitan Gas Supply, the Coal and 
Wine Duties Continuance Bill, and other legislative proposi- 
tions. The City is made joint authority with the Metropolitan 
Board in dealing with the funds to free the bridges within six- 
teen miles of St Paul’s; but the junction of interests has not 
improved their acquaintance. To the rivalry established we 
doubtless owe many great improvements. The City, so long 
dormant as to the Holborn Viaduct, was quickened by jeal- 
ousy of the new authority entering its gates. The splendour of 
these improvements—the new Meat- Market, the new Black- 
friars Bridge ; its energy in dealing with vacant lands ; its action 
in securing the City of London Gas Act, were stimulated by 
its vicinity to the labours and works of its rival. 

The total debt of the City is over five millions. It does not 
borrow money so economically as the Metropolitan Board. It 
boasts, however, of expending, on public and other improvements, 
within a century, over eight millions, of which nearly one-half 
has been expended since the creation of the Metropolitan Board. 
The City, watching its rival, has never been bold enough to 
propose a great measure which would do justice to itself, the 
Board, and the metropolis, whilst assured that there could be no 
peace till the place of supremacy was secured to one or the other. 

Some idea of the figures of its budget may be gathered from 
the Chamberlain’s report of the corporate expenditure. The 
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Lord Mayor is its king. He has his sword of state, and his 
sword-bearer; his mace, the same as royalty (granted in so 
many words by the fourth charter of Edward III.), carried 
before him, and his sergeants to bear them; his marshals and 
his marshals’ men; his state-coach and his powdered footmen ; 
and a palace and banqueting-hall in which to dispense the 
City hospitalities to the potentates of the earth who periodically 
come into our midst. This is made the occasion for the distri- 
bution of honours—knighthoods and baronetcies, which have 
fallen thickly on recent Lord Mayors and Sheriffs, the elect of 
the little wards of the City area,—and the profuse expenditure of 
the City Corporation has been the price at which they have been 
bought. The mayoralty costs the Chamber over £15,000 per 
annum, and the two sheriffs cost nearly £2000 per annum. The 
officers of state and law officers—officers of every department— 
are retained at princely salaries. It allows nearly £4000 per 
annum to committees of the Corporation for refreshments. In 
opening West Ham Park, it spent on pageantry and refreshments 
over £700. In the splendid exercise of its power to save Epping 
Forest, it spent over £11,000 in law costs; in receiving the 
Emperor of Russia, over £13,000 were extracted from the City 
cash ; in unveiling the statue of the late Prince Consort, £1800 
were devoted to dining and other festivities; the Town-Clerk’s 
establishment costs over £4000 a year, that of the architect over 
£2400; Mr Remembrancer, £2500; Mr Comptroller, nearly 
£3000 ; City solicitor, £2800; ward clerks, over £4000. Its 
judges, magistracy, police, prisons, courts of law, absorb 
£125,000 per annum, as a set-off against which it takes credit 
for £10,000, the value of felons’ goods forfeited.* Its expenditure 
on markets, of nearly £80,000, is covered by receipts of nearly 
£90,000. Half a million per annum is too vast a sum to filter 
through the hands of a body governing the hundredth part of 
the metropolis ; the vastness of its expenditure demands minute 
inquiry. Its lavish outlay and pompous pageantry whilst over- 
burdened with debt is culpable in the highest degree. It has 
no business so to expend funds, a large proportion of -which is 
raised from rates, Its officers are paid by contributions from 
various accounts, which considerably bewilder the investigator. 
The accounts, are complicated, and not adapted to present a 
clear and intelligent result. They are comprised in 130 foolscap 
pages—capital accounts, trust accounts, charity accounts, in a 
tantalising and bewildering maze, without order or sequence. 
In 1868 it received £1,879,825, and spent £1,844,049 ; in 1869 
this exceeded £2,000,000, a large portion of which is made 
up of loans. In the account for 1874, receipts, exclusive of 
loans, were £577,789, and expenditure £554,000. It admits a 


* Ligardi’s forfeited bail, 
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debt of over £5,200,000, charged on its general revenues— 
market tolls (rents), 4d. duty on coals, surplus lands, the City 
moiety of the Gresham estate, Bridge House estates, and other 
assets. Although we have no octrot duties so called, the City 
has, since the time of William and Mary, collected a tax on 
coals. There is also a wine-duty, a monopoly of the metage of 
corn (recently made available to secure Epping Forest and other 
open spaces to the public), of fruits and roots ; also Lord Mayor’s 
dues, and dues on butter, cheese, fish, eggs, salt, &c. The area 
of taxation is not confined to the metropolis, but extends for 
sixteen miles round. Toll-keepers are placed on all roads, 
canals, rivers, and railroads. Four-thirteenths of the coal-duties 
are handed over to the City, nine-thirteenths are received- by 
the Treasury, and disbursed to the Metropolitan Board, to be 
expended in metropolitan improvements. 

The expenditure of the City, however prodigal, is far outshone 
by its allies, the Livery Companies, of whom so little is known. 
These have for generations studiously set themselves the task of 
excluding Parliament from any knowledge of their condition. 
When Mr Morrison, M.P. for Plymouth, long since asked for a 
return of their property and its administration in the following 
form :— Address for a return from the eighty-nine companies in 
the City of London, named in the second report of the Commis- 
sioners appointed to inquire into the Municipal Corporations in 
England and Wales, 1837, of the style of each company, sum- 
mary of charters and bylaws, whether a Livery Company, 
number of livery, total cost of admission, rules as to admission 
by patrimony, apprenticeship, gift and redemption or otherwise, 
whether females are admitted, number of livery admitted during 
last ten years, present total number, description of the ruling 
body of each, mode of election, list of officers and of all 
salaries and emoluments, fines, statement of the property of each, 
of the income derived therefrom, of all charities vested in the 
Company, and of the income and expenditure thereof, of all 
funded property, and of the income derived from all sources, 
and statement of expenditure during the last financial year, 
statement of all ecclesiastical preferments in gift, and of all 
contributions and dues (if any) paid to the Corporation,” some 
Alderman (being an M.P.) waited night after night for the 
greater part of the session to defeat the attempt. Mr Plunket 
gave a reason for his conversion when he became a reformer, 
which we commend to the Drapers’ and other companies. 
“ Circumstances,” said he, ‘‘ are wholly changed. Formerly 
Reform came to our door like a felon—a felon to be resisted. 
He now approaches like a creditor ; you admit the justice of his 
demand, and only dispute the instalments by which he shall be 
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paid.” It is well established that the companies and the City 
have considerably over £100,000 per annum bequeathed to them 
for charitable and educational endowments ; £37,000 of this is 
devoted to education, but not a penny for dissenting or secular 
schools ; £5646 a year for apprenticing lads ; £53,912 a year for 
almshouses and pensions—the whole of which is all but secretly 
administered, ‘Favour leading veiled Merit by the hand.” A 
larger return must be obtained, a full statement of funds dis- 
closed, and also of the conditions under which men acquire 
the right to belong to these bodies. Every year makes them 
richer and richer, and their magnificent entertainments are so 
many social bribes to secure friends to cover their mismanage- 
ment and abuse of the great trusts in their hands. 

We have inquired into universities, churches, colleges, and 
schools, and it is not seemly that these companies should longer 
evade the action of commissioners of inquiry, after these and the 
East India Company have been dealt with. The decision of the 
Master of the Rolls in the case of the Merchant Taylors’ Com- 
pany and Donkyn’s Bequest, in 1870, confirmed by the Lord 
Chancellor and Lords Justices, ought to lead to the formation of 
a public association intent on turning upon these guilds a fierce 
light. 

Mr Gladstone, at the Islington Working-Men’s Industrial 

“xhibition, referring to the paucity of funds to adequately re- 
ward merit, said—“I for one deeply regret that the committee 
may be deprived of the power of awarding just tokens of ap- 
proval. . . . Lhope the remarks of Sir Antonio Brady will be read 
extensively by the members of certain great institutions in the 
City of London; I mean that part in which he commended to 
the great and wealthy Livery Companies, as an object worthy of 
their care, the supplying those rewards, which are the best en- 
couragement for the future, to the persons who have distin- 
guished themselves in the exhibition, and will not resent as an 
offence, but as a welcome hint, and as an ingenious method of 
disposing of funds for which some portion of the world supposes 
they have not always sufficient objects on which to spend them.” 
The reform thus significantly pointed out cannot be delayed 
much longer. Unquestionably these bodies were originally 
technical schools or societies, composed of persons actually en- 
gaged in the trades under the title of the guild, embodied “ for 
the greater good and profit of the people.” 

The companies received bequests of lands and houses from 
benevolent or vain or well-intentioned members of the guild. 
In most cases these were charged with specific bequests—some 
to purposes long since expired, such as maintenance of chantries 
and saying of masses, These were suppressed by Henry VIIL, 
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who directed a commission toinquire into the affairs of the guilds, 
that full disclosure might be made, Asa result, Edward VI. ob- 
tained £18,000 in redemption of chantry-fees alone. It was not 
until the time of James I, that the close-trading corporations were 
extended to the outside public; and in time they threw off their 
more technical character, severed themselves from their craft, 
and became, as now, a select body of self-elected trustees, or 
members in possession of funds for prescribed uses, and—if the 
trades have any rights—to which they can have no legal title. 
Their government for the last 150 years has been one long series of 
usurpations and almost unchecked abuses. The specific charges 
resting on their funds have been barely administered. Their real 
funds, which ought to have been expended under founders’ wills, 
have been spent in dining festivities, making merry, sometimes 
in donations to charities or public objects, in paying large 
salaries, and dividing surplus property amongst members of the 
mystery. These surplus funds are now very large. Property 
has doubled itself in the last forty years. Some possess, like 
the Drapers, vast freeholds in the heart of the City ; others have 
“hall” sites of great value ; others have suburban property, and 
rapidly-swelling rent-rolls. In proportion as the property in- 
creases, the terms of admission become more exacting, and the 
management more closely and secretly allied against the public 
weal. A new visitation is imperatively called for. They are 
trust bodies, and are in no sense the owners. They should, if a 
radical cure were popular, be treated as an evil altogether ; they 
are, if revived, opposed to freedom of trade and liberty of indi- 
vidual action. Reform should mean abolition, and some modern 
machinery should be devised for administering their trusts. 
The Ecclesiastical Commission is a model—not perfect, but sug- 
gestive—for their future administration. 

The Court of Aldermen, in earlier days, had control over these 
companies, and it has recently sanctioned the creation of what 
Sir Andrew (Alderman) Lusk calls “ faggot voters” for the City, 
by giving permission to the Needleworkers’ Company to in- 
crease the number of its livery. The liveries meet in common 
hall, and are called “ An Assembly of the Mayor, Aldermen, and 
Liverymen of the several Companies of the City of London.” 
Respect for their privileges induced Mr Buxton to propose that 
the liverymen should become a ward of the City, and nominate 
members to the council. Some adventurous citizen may yet try 
the question whether the companies have a right to fix a heavy 
sum as admission-fee, or to elect other than the actual traders 
or craftsmen included in the title of the guild or company to its 
benefits. A mandamus might be applied for to compel admis- 
sion at a reduced fee. Some patriotic M.P. may bring in a Bill 
for the public audit of their accounts; and some Judge in 
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Chancery may be found to bring the power of the Court to bear 
on the administration of the property in their trust. 

The Commissioners of 1854 made some essential suggestions 
in their report, which should be attentively considered. They 
included— 

1. A new charter for the Corporation. 

2. Election of Lord Mayor by Common Council. 

3. Aldermen to be elected for three years. 

4, Appointment of stipendiary magistrates. 

5. Abolition of Court of Aldermen. 

6. Reduction of wards to not less than twelve, or not more 
than sixteen. 

7. Each ward to return one Alderman and five Councillors. 

_ 8. Extension of franchise. 

9. Election by Common Hall to be abolished. 

10, Election of Sheriff by Common Council. 

11. Incorporation of City with metropolitan police. 

12. Transfer of conservancy of Thames. 

13. Abolition of exclusive privileges of fellowship porters, and 
of watermen and lightermen. 

14. Consolidation of accounts. 

15. Extension of Municipal Reform Act in parts to the City. 

16. Dissolution of Irish Society, and transfer to trusts to be 
created by Parliament. 

Since this report twenty years have elapsed, and in that time 
vast changes have taken place in our political, ecclesiastical, and 
social arrangements. The last Reform Bill, the Irish Church 
and Land Bills, the Bills affecting charities and public schools, 
have all been accepted by public opinion. In the constitution 
of the London Corporation the following, amongst the thirty-one 
recommendations of the Commissioners, have been more or less 
completely adopted:—The regulations giving freemen a mo- 
nopoly of retail trade. The street-tolls on carts have been 
abolished. The conservancy of the Thames has been transferred 
to a Conservancy Board, with new and great powers. A Metro- 
politan Board has been created. The brokers are still struggling 
for the abolition of the anomalous powers of the Court of Alder- 
men. The exclusive privileges of the Company of Watermen 
have been again under the revising shears of Parliament. The 
revenue and expenditure of the Corporation remain outside the 
supervision of a national audit. 

The money and securities of the Corporation are lodged where 
the Chamberlain advises, not in the Bank of England. When 
the Bank of London stopped payment, the Corporation of Lon- 
don was one of its largest creditors. The Irish Society still 
continues to be one of the shuttlecocks of the Common Council. 
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It is time this was handed over to a separate commission, with 
adequate powers. Some minor reforms may be introduced by 
the present Government. If a halting process is adopted, we 
may have the City wards reduced to twelve, and its Common 
Councillors from 206 to 45. That the City will not be allowed 
to pass without a radical change, even if it remains a separate 
jurisdiction, is certain. The sovereign is known to be averse to the 
invasion of her reception-chamber by 150 ““Common”’ Councillors, 
and has made private protests so recently as Lord Mayor Lusk’s 
reign to that end. The reception or right of presence on every 
royal birth or state ceremonial, means an invasion of the royal 
larder and wine-cellars, and this is a real palace grievance. 

In another form we have a state of things in Westminster 
(an area of 2500 acres) demanding the action of the Legislature. 
An ancient, unreformed, ecclesiastical corporation is still per- 
mitted to exercise the sembiance of authority. We must travel 
to the very remote past before learning of its active municipal 
working. To-day it boasts of an income of £500 per annum, 
paid to the Deputy High Steward of Westminster out of Her 
Majesty’s Civil List.* It has the Dean of Westminster at its 
head, who nominates the Lord High Steward, who in turn nomi- 
nates his deputy ; it has a high bailiff, town-clerk, and high con- 
stable, who have certain duties at a coronation and other state 
ceremonials, They have salaries varying from £200 a year 
downwards. There are sixteen burgesses and sixteen assistant- 
burgesses, two burgesses being at the same time appointed chief- 
burgesses at a salary of £150 per annum, all nominated by the 
Dean and Chapter—reversing our notions of municipal action. 
No duties appear to attach to these beyond attending 
one dinner at Richmond and one at Greenwich, given by the 
High Steward, the Duke of Buccleuch, in the course of each 
year, and the maintenance of which he is doubtless prepared to 
defend. A curious return was presented to Parliament on the 
8th of March 1869, but not printed, detailing the terms of the 
several appointments of these gentlemen, together with the 
coroner and clerk to the market—to a market which no longer 
exists. The office of high bailiff was formerly one of much 
value, and for it large sums were paid; but the present holder 
has entered into a bond to return all fines and escheats to the 
Corporation, and to accept of a salary in lieu thereof. A former 
possessor of the office took by virtue of his office £10,000, which 
Justice Bailey imposed as a fine on Sir Moses Ximenes, and it is 
understood lived abroad happy ever afterwards. 





 * Perhaps Sir Charles W. Dilke, M.P., will move to discontinue this, and so 
secure its official defence. 
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We have named this as an ecclesiastical corporation, but the 
question is yet to be decided whether the vast property now 
belonging to the Dean and Chapter of Westminster belongs to 
it by virtue of its ecclesiastical, or as part of its corporate, endow- 
ments. 

We think phantom burgesses and sinecure-office holders should 
be transferred to an authority more in accord with the utili- 
tarian wants of the age. 

Another authority with special jurisdiction is the Constable 
of the Tower within the Liberty of the Tower of London. Being 
formerly a royal residence, the Tower contained the Courts of 
King’s Bench and Common Pleas. To the Tower repaired the old 
Barons of the City to the King, for the saving of their liberties 
and customs, and for permission to mount guard—the object 
being to secure the right of access to the courts of justice. By 
the charter of James II. the Tower was exempted from the 
jurisdiction of the City, and had its own sessions and justices, 
and power to make rates, and licensing powers, &c, The Police 
Act, 10 Geo. IV., invaded its territory rather rudely, and finally 
an Act of Victoria gave the police magistrates jurisdiction, The 
Central Criminal Court had previously jurisdiction. It has still, 
however, its chairman of Quarter Sessions, clerk of the peace, 
an assistant-clerk, a steward and coroner, a deputy jailer, a high 
bailiff, a deputy bailiff, an inspector of weights, a chief constable, 
and a bench of fifty-five magistrates. 

The subject which, next to the Corporation, or perhaps in 
greater force, presents the largest interest to the inhabitants of 
the metropolis, is the Metropolitan Board, created by Sir Ben- 
jamin Hall’s Act of 1855. The history of its existence is 
interesting. Prior to 1855 the administration of London was 
intrusted to a vast number of trusts under local Acts, swarming 
over the metropolis, with varying qualifications both for electors 
and elected, and in some instances qualifications without elec- 
tions. Some trusts roamed through several entire parishes, 
others through parts of different parishes, or a portion only of 
one parish. In the Liberty of the Rolls the Vestry was com- 
posed of ‘‘ the ancient inhabitants ”—7.e., such as have served the 
office of overseer—and this was common in Norton Folgate, Ald- 
gate. Some of the districts were a little over 300 yards long, 
some 450 yards, some 1500 yards; some commissioners were 
self-elected, and elected for life. -In St George the Martyr 
there were six different Paving Boards; in St George in the 
East five held sway. St Mary Newington had two Paving and 
four Lighting Boards. In the Strand Union there were seven 
different Paving Boards, each with its staff of officers, and amongst 
the surveyors one was a tailor and another a law-stationer. 
Within 1336 yards of Northumberland House there were nine 
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Paving Boards; within a space of 100 yards there were four 
separate jurisdictions, viz., St Paul’s (Covent Garden), St Mar- 
tin’s, St Clement’s, and Savoy. In another parish there were 
sixteen boards, eleven being self-elected; out of 427 commis- 
sioners, 255 were self-elected, and the number of commissioners 
for the whole metropolis was computed at 10,448. There were 
nearly 150 such petty corporations levying rates and tolls, and 
having separate and independent management. In addition, 
there were the Sewers Commission under District Commis- 
sioners, nominated in the days of Elizabeth or earlier. 

There were nine Commissions of Sewers so recently as 1847—- 
Westminster, Holborn, Tower Hamlets, Poplar, Surrey and 
Kent, Greenwich, St Katherine, Regent’s Park, Regent Street, 
with 1100 commissioners. A practical consolidation of these 
was effected in 1848, with the result that the cost of manage- 
ment was equal to 284 per cent. of the rates. The Commis- 
sioners of 1854 agreed to find a remedy, and weld into one 
harmonious whole the disorganised government of the metropolis. 
They discussed the question of one municipal organisation, 
which they speak of as “a municipal administration of excessive 
magnitude ;” and finally they proposed that the rest of the 
metropolis be divided (7.e., outside the City) into districts for 
municipal purposes, “and that, in the event of such division 
being made, a Metropolitan Board of Works should be created, 
composed of members deputed to it from the council of each, 
including the Common Council of the City.” As if, however, to 
leave a record of their unwisdom behind them, they added— 
“While we have abstained from recommending an extension of 
the boundaries of the City, by which it would include the entire 
metropolis, we have proposed such an amendment as would 


enable the Corporation to form part of the general metropolitan 


system.” The report was considered by the Government, and 
it was intrusted to Sir Benjamin Hall, during the agonies of the 
Crimean war and the numerous ministerial changes which that 
event caused, to introduce a measure based on the report. 
Municipal reformers were disheartened at the puny measure 
which emerged from the parliamentary caldron—the Act not 
only re-formed the Vestries, but created a Metropolitan Board. 
Sir Benjamin Hall looked upon the Bill “as the commencement 
of good legislation for the metropolis.” The composition of the 
Metropolitan Board is as follows :—The City Common Council 
nominates three members; each of the six great parishes— 
Islington, Marylebone, St Pancras, Lambeth, St George’s (West- 
minster), and Shoreditch—elect two members ; each of the others 
one member—in all forty-five. The renewal takes place by 
vacancies created by retirement of one-third annually. The 
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chairman is named by the Board, but not necessarily from their 
own body. On the death of Sir John Thwaites in 1870, his 
successor was elected for one year, and has been re-elected 
annually since. The chief work intrusted to this Board was the 
main drainage of the metropolis. It has since then been clothed 
with authority to establish a fire-brigade. It has authority with 
reference to the Contagious Diseases Act. It has been intrusted 
with the embankments of the river, the improvements in Covent 
Garden, Mansion House Street, Whitechapel, Kensington, Mary- 
lebone. It has confided to it parks of modern creation, like 
Finsbury and Southwark, and open spaces ; some slight authority 
in the matters of gas and water, and authority as to railways, 
locomotives, and tramways. But, with all this, it fails to embody 
the requisite municipal authority necessary for the well-being of 
the metropolis. Improvements suggested long since by impor- 
tant bodies of Crown Commissioners have been unnoticed, such 
as the removal of the Duke of York’s Column, an opening from St 
James’s Park to Charing Cross, and the removal of St Margaret’s 
Church, It has not thought a new bridge between Westminster 
and Waterloo, or between Blackfriars and Southwark, between 
St Katherine's Docks and Bermondsey, between Whitechapel, 
Greenwich, and Deptford, from Ratcliff to Rotherhithe, at Lime- 
house or Isle of Dogs, daily-growing necessities, long since overdue, 
as any part of its work. It initiated subways; but although 
so long ago as 1860 one Vestry proposed “ that negotiations be 
opened with the Gas and Water Companies on the subject of 
their mains passing through macadamised streets, so as to avoid 
the frequent openings in the roadway, by providing some 
accessible kind of subway for the reception of such mains,” 
our streets remain at the mercy of Gas and Water Companies, 
except the small area immediately under the control of the 
Board. Near 200 trenches are annually opened in Regent Street, 
at a cost of £1000 to parish and companies; but no public 
spirit has made subways metropolitan in their character. 
Parliamentary Committees have reported on the constitution 
and proceedings of the Board. It has been proposed to change 
the present system of election to that of direct election from the 
ratepayers for a portion, with election by Vestries for another 
portion. Some have proposed that the Crown should nomi- 
nate one-third; but the proposal violates too rudely our 
loyalty to the creed of our wisest forefathers, that taxation 
and representation should go together. It has therefore been 
strongly opposed. Some have proposed to change its title to the 
“ Metropolitan Municipal Corporation,” and to call its members 
“Members of the Common Council.” The present proposals for 
the establishment of one and for the establishment of several muni- 
cipalities, each conterminous with the parliamentary division, 
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were reviewed by Sir Benjamin Hall in his speech on introduc- 
ing his Bill in 1855. His proposal was to make municipal 
districts without creating corporations, and for works common 
to the whole area, a Metropolitan Board. He was not ambitious 
of great results; he mainly referred to the purification of the 
Thames. “He did not suppose he would be able to make 
the river the clean stream it was in Queen Elizabeth’s 
time, when the Spanish ambassador spoke of the noble 
river, with its 200 swans swimming near the Tower; but he 
hoped, at least, it would cease to be the cloaca maxima of this 
great city.” The suggested remedies explain the popular dis- 
content, which particularly finds expression in objection to the 
mode of election, and the restriction of the members to the 
members of the Vestries. Those seeking reforms rather accept 
the City as a model than the Board, and demand an extension 
of the municipal idea to any other development of civic rule. 
The City moves with a power, a grandeur, and a vigour which 
excite admiration; while the Board is, of necessity, by the 
very vices of its origin, timid, nervous, relying on Ministers to 
aid the progress of its measures through the House, and wanting 
in inherent vitality of its own. The Vestry is almost of neces- 
sity a part of the Board, Each of these is known by its 
parochial designation, or it takes its name from a group of 
parishes, The Vestry is the elected authority, and in its turn 
elects to the District Board. This is the main action of nearly 
sixty Vestries. The number of vestrymen varies with the elec- 
toral basis, 18 being the minimum number of vestrymen in 
parishes of less than 1000, 24 where the rated householders 
exceed 1000, 36 for 2000, and so on, in the proportion of twelve 
additional vestrymen to every 1000 inhabitants. Every rated 
householder is an elector, having one vote for each vestryman, 
The qualification of the vestryman is that he must be an 
inhabitant householder, rated at £40 per annum, One-third of 
each Vestry retires annually. 

The powers of the Vestry and District Board include control 
of the local sewers, paving and lighting, certain sanitary powers, 
and some powers under the Adulteration of Food Act, Water 
Act, &c. The chaos of legislation is evidenced in the fact that 
while the Vestry, as a sanitary authority, is directed to establish 
hospitals for fevers and other infectious diseases, the same 
duties in the following year were imposed by another Act upon 
the Guardians ; and the two central Boards, the Privy Council 
and the Poor-Law Board, by circular, required both Acts to be 
enforced in the same district by the dual executive authorities. 
Vestries also have authority, sometimes separately, at others in 
conjunction with the Guardians, as to interments, as to baths 
and wash-houses, and as to numerous minor duties. How they 
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perform those duties has been the subject of comment during 
their whole career. They have spent from 1856 to 1870 a total 
of £6,418,391 on such works as paving, lighting, and improve- 
ments, On the most important point of sanitary action they 
have spent eighteenpence only per head of the population, and 
for improvements under 2s, 9d. per head during twenty years of 
their authority; whilst Newington has spent £13,000 on its 
Town Hall, and Shoreditch £30,000. 

It is regrettable to find so little interest taken in the working 
of important Acts, like those regulating baths and wash-houses, 
Public Libraries Act (1855), common lodging-houses, those 
enabling mortuaries to be established, crossing-sweepers to be 
employed, disinfecting-houses to be established, nuisances re- 
moved, Gas Act (1860), Water Act; and that a want of thought 
is shown in elementary action as to otherwise essential advan- 
tages. Boards of Guardians, or bodies dealing with cemeteries, 
report that Charlton Cemetery is not drained, that Fulham Ceme- 
tery ground is drained into a cesspool within its walls, as is also 
Greenwich ; whilst Islington and Marylebone drain through 
open drains which fall into main sewers ; Kensington Cemetery 
pollutes the river Brent, and Woolwich Cemetery the Thames ; 
Putney omitted drainage altogether, and Tooting, to crown all, 
drains into an open ditch, flowing into the Wandle. 

But the fruits of Sir Benjamin Hall’s Act have, in so far as it 
has borne fruit, done much in the way of effecting necessary 
detail-work. Some of the surveyors entered upon their work 
with a will to make its power felt. Defective house-drains have 
been largely replaced by glazed earthenware pipes. Bermondsey 
has built more than eight miles of sewers, Rotherhithe has 
drained 2705 houses and abolished 1130 cesspools, and White- 
chapel, not to be behind, has abolished 4000 similar abominations. 
Wandsworth has spent £254,000 on 142 miles of sewers. Heavy 
work was thrown upon St Pancras in merging eighteen separate 
jurisdictions. Some good honest work has been done, although 
much remains to tax all their energies. By the absorption of 
separate trusts, St George’s, Hanover Square, increased its mile- 
age of roads from 14 to 41 ; while Islington, by suburban exten- 
sion, has added 243 miles of streets to its area, and others in a 
greater or lesser degree have done what their limited powers 
permitted them. 

The medical officer of Clerkenwell was made food analyst ; but 
as the Vestry could find no fund (unmindful of the clauses of the 
Act of Parliament) to pay the expenses of the appointment, it was 
not remade ; and Clerkenwell, reporting on underground kitchens, 
presumably unfit for human habitation, states that if they were 
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discontinued, there would not be sufficient accommodation for the 
people. Where house-drainage has been effected, it has been 
mainly at the cost of the owners. The surveyor of St James’s, 
Westminster, states that Regent Street sewerage is in a most un- 
satisfactory state, and that an accident might happen at any time. 

St Martin’s, while boasting of the expenditure of £50,000 in 
substituting pitch pavements for macadam, has spent nothing in 
other improvements, as, to use its own words, “no further ex- 
penditure was required.” It is instructive to note that the same 
sum is expended in Marylebone, and other large parishes, by 
one surveyor superintending all the details, as is expended by 
four or five other surveyors in smaller districts—the area of the 
five being equal to the area of the one. Instead of having this 
great work filtered through forty different minds, a chief surveyor 
and competent staff would know all the various improvements 
in paving, and adopt a uniform system at a large reduction of 
cost. It is clear that there is room enough for consolidation 
in a field in which consolidation is always profitable. Some 
parishes spend nearly £100 a mile per annum in watering their 
roads; another will do it at £65; and another at £34, 10s. 
There is evidently no concert amongst officials, or how is it that 
the experience of St Pancras in saving £22 per mile in the use 
of the water-meter is lost on the rest of the metropolis? Ifthe 
present system is to continue, there should be a conference of 
officials, a comparison of duties, and a combination of officers 
engaged in the same work, to secure to the public the benefit 
now limited to a few parishes, 

Mr Torrens’s Artisans’ Dwellings Act has been applied in 
Marylebone and tried in Paddington. In Clerkenwell some few 
houses have been pulled down and rebuilt, but in the rest of 
the metropolis it appears to have been a dead letter, and yet this 
in intention was a great Act. In opening up numerous blocked 
and unventilated courts, the Act would have been the ally 
of the police. From police and other information the Rev. 
Harry Jones (then incumbent of St Luke’s, Berwick Street) 
gathered the following facts as to one cul de sac in St James's, 
Westminster—the famed Walker’s Court. In one year there were 
167 charges, 94 being felonies, within the court and a hundred 
yards of the court ; 184 houses sent for the parish doctor within 
the year 219 times; there were in the same area 56 deaths in 
the year. It has since been partially opened up with most 
encouraging results. Few parishes have enforced the Bake- 
house Act; some few have erected disinfecting apparatus, and 
have provided vehicles for the removal of infected persons, but 
the majority seem to have done little or nothing, and failed to 
appreciate sanitary precautions. 
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The importance of this neglected work is proved by the 
Registrar-General’s report, showing the death-rate per thousand, 
in 1856, of 221; and, in 1871, of 24°7. It is fair, however, to 
add, that this is an improvement from the period from 1840 to 
1855, when the death-rate varied from 30:1 to 24°3 per thousand. 
The cholera of 1854 was known to have been produced by the 
use of water from surface-wells, and we are happy to find that 
over the larger portion of the metropolis the surface-wells have 
been mainly closed. But some are still permitted to continue, 
and St Dunstan’s in the East has one “from which fishermen 
fill their casks to take to sea.” 

The branch of state medicine intrusted to the Vestries—the pre- 
vention of disease, sanitary precautions, analysis of food—has 
been a failure. This, we must admit, is not all their fault. The 
candidates for the Health appointments are rarely analysts, and 
the supply of candidates has always been deficient. Where they 
are efficient, like Dr Lankester, Dr Beale, Dr Corfield, and others 
equally eminent, the obstacles to their display of knowledge or 
energy have been disheartening. Energy in a medical officer, 
prying into abuses, badly-ventilated or badly-drained property, 
is not a qualification insuring co-operation or increase of 
salary, or facilities for analysis of food, gas, or water. To be 
effective, it must move from a centre, and a school of state medi- 
cine requires to be maintained by our universities and hospitals. 
Several recently-appointed analysts had to take practical instruc- 
tion from qualified teachers. 

The taxation raised by these several bodies is variously esti- 
mated, The statement by Mr Goschen (Local Taxation, p. 58), 
is, perhaps, for all purposes, the most accurate. 
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EXPENDITURE. 





New | General Debt | 
Works. | Purposes. oan. Repaid. 7m. 





£ £ £ £ £ 
City of London .... 935,055 | 425,595 | 121,823 | 288,553 | 1,771,096 
Metropolitan Board. . . 885,066 400,517 | 173,812 | 476,100 | 1,935,495 
Metropolitan Police. . eh 832,835 Bk ss 832,835 
Vestry and District Boards 228,816 | 1,137,191 | 45,513] 57,903 | 1,469,223 
Guardians . .... 583,064 | 1,423,157 * * 2,006,221 


2,631,801 | 4,219,295 | 341,218 | 822,556 | 8,014,870 





























* Included in General Purposes. 
In ratable value, the City’s share of the whole is in far greater proportion, being 
one-eighth of the aggregate, 7.¢., £2,475,000 out of £20,459,000. 
According to the Census Tables, what the Pall Mall Gazette 


calls the “‘ Metropolis Civic” and “ extra Civic,” in area, inha- 
bited houses, population, and ratable value, is as follows :— 





‘area in | Number of ? 
“Statute Inhabited | Population | Ratable Value 
‘Acres. Houses in in 1871. in 1872. 








| The whole Metropolis . . | 75,862] 417,767 | 3,254,260 | £20,459,022 





| Portion thereof within the e 
| City of London. . 668} 9,415 | 75,983 | 2,574,813 


| Portion without the City 
Boundaries— 
In Middlesex . .. 30,831 267,481 | 2,210,585 | 13,267,051 
InSurrey.... . 22,501 105,698 742,155 3,563,940 











Total of Extra Civic London | 74,694 | 408,352 | 3,178,277 | £17,884,209 

















There are two questions on which the ratepayers of London 
have been moved for some time without approaching a solution 
of the difficulties under the present Act. We allude to the 
representative inequalities and the rating inequalities. It is 
surprising that a more vigorous opposition has not been excited. 
The anomalies have often been represented. Mr Scott, the 
Chamberlain of the City, in his “Statistical Vindication of the 
City of London,” and more recently the Board of Works for the 
Hackney District, have forcibly exposed the flagrant wrongs 
now tolerated in the form of representative inequalities. 

This, like all other metropolitan grievances, is waiting for 
action on the larger question by the Home Office. No machi- 
nery is provided by the Act, on the taking of each recurring 
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census, to balance the representation ; it remains to-day as in 
1855. A simple machinery might have been provided to this 
end, as is provided for in the Act for increasing the number of 
vestrymen, or altering wards in parishes, but which stops short 
of a like action to correct inequalities at the Metropolitan Board. 
It was doubtless considered fair in 1855 to accord two repre- 
sentatives to the Board to each of the then six largest parishes. 
The result, however, now is, that Shoreditch, with a ratable 
basis of £446,420, has two representatives, whilst Paddington, 
rated on £920,554, Kensington, on £816,308, Wandsworth, 
£584,220, Hackney, £570,788, and others equally striking, return 
only one representative each, If a basis of inhabited houses or 
population is given, the inequalities will appear more glaring. 
The two members of Shoreditch each represent £223,210 of 
rating value; the one for Paddington represents nearly one 
million; St George’s, Southwark, with a ratability of about 
£150,000, also returns one, the vote of Southwark and Padding- 
ton counting equal in a division. These instances could be 
multiplied through nearly all the parishes. Were the election 
of the representative direct from the ratepayer, the evil might 
be less ; but it often follows a double filtration by the ratepayer 
without any interest in it to the Vestry, by the Vestry to the 
District Board, and by the District Board to the Metropolitan 
Board. In no other constituted Board in the kingdom (short of 
Parliament) can one representative be found with a fiscal power 
based on representing one million of rated property. 

The rateable area of the Metropolitan Board being now over 
£20,000,000, it follows that each member (45) represents a rate 
power of £444,444, although three members can be quoted who 
unitedly represent only that sum. It must be remembered, also, 
that the Board was established to do one work, and has long out- 
grown its original constitution, without any change of its electoral 
basis. All the great districts are under-represented ; all the small 
ones over-represented, Attention being called to it by Hack- 
ney, we may find Paddington and other centres vigorous in 
demanding redress. If the members are to be proportioned to 
population and ratability, many of the smaller districts must 
be grouped with others, and some of the large districts return 
as many as five each. This change alone would be a great boon; 
and if to it were added an increase in the numbers of members 
forming the Board, and direct election from the ratepayers, we 
should be approaching the solution of the problem how ade- 
quately to govern great cities by representatives. 

The rating inequality is equally glaring. Whilst its basis of 
assessment is being improved under the new Act, the inequali- 
ties continue, the rates varying from under three shillings to 
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over six shillings in the pound, No remedy for this is possible, 
until some scheme such as Mr Goschen shadowed forth is in 
action. In London, this could only be done through one central 
authority, and the action of Mr Goschen’s Bills would necessitate 
the several disbursing authorities making requisitions to the 
central for the amount required. On the total becoming known, 
the rating, and in this case also collecting authority, would pro- 
ceed to make up its budget and declare the rate, and on a given day 
would make a demand of an equal pound-rate through the area. 
This would require also a central control, or revision or audit of 
the assessment; and as it would largely increase the burdens of 
some districts to the relief of others, the question would arise, 
and would be ripe for settlement, as to what control over the 
expenditure of the parishes relieved should be borne by those 
relieving. Doubtless had this problem been ripe for solution, 
the partial assistance given to the poorer parishes under the 
recent Poor Law Amendment Act would have been pushed to 
its logical conclusion, We may then have something to say 
against levying equally an “improvement rate” over the whole 
area in all cases, and may demand. a variation in the case of 
special benefits, or even a special rate on property improved. 
In all, or nearly all, recent cases of improvement, property has 
largely benefited in the person of the owner of the fee without 
contributing to the cost, and often, indeed, being paid compen- 
sation for a supposed damage which is a substantial gain. Local 
taxation should not be a series of small rivulets ; it should be a 
main stream. If any one objects, let him first tell us by whom, 
or when, or why, such boundaries were laid down. Chelsea has 
part of its parish by Kensal Green, jumping from Albert Gate 
to the Cemetery; St Margaret’s and St John’s, Westminster, 
pass over the houses from near Buckingham Palace to Knights- 
bridge Barracks, and stretches from thence nearly to Notting 
Hill. To make a tramway from Hammersmith to Leicester 
Square, we must pass through at least eight parishes. The 
worst municipal divisions are the old church-divisions of parishes, 
as the Commissioners, in setting out the boundaries of the muni- 
cipal boroughs, found. The next worst divisions are the unions 
of the Poor-Law Board—the most aimless, quaint, three-cornered 
creations ever invented. So that when we speak of a collecting 
authority, and describe it as central, we mean the parish or 
union to remain as a distributing or disbursing authority, but 
would collect a uniform rate through a central body. 

The finances of the Board have often been the subject of com- 
ment. It has allowed the City Corporation £200,000 towards 
recent improvements, whilst the rest of the metropolis, up to 
1872, succeeded in obtaining grants in aid of improvements, 
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estimated at £350,000, to the amount of £65,000 only in 
sixteen years. Some years since a series of charges were 
made before a Committee of the House, presided over by Lord 
Robert Montagu, involving jobbery, waste, and corruption. 
The Board did not come well out of the inquiry : certainly in its 
dealings with the London and Westminster Bank the public 
have a right to express strong dissatisfaction. It has borrowed 
money so lavishly, that its balance during 1874 ranged from 
£732,000 in January to £2,027,000 in June, and £1,600,000 in 
December. The ratepayers were paying interest on this at the 
rate of £3, 15s. per cent., but receiving £2, 10s., or less, per cent. 
from the bank, entailing, on the authority of a member of the 
Board, a loss of £45,000 per annum, equal to a three-farthing rate 
in the pound on the ratepayers. As a matter of prudence, we may 
well doubt the propriety of leaving £1,500,000 of ratepayers’ 
money in any bank, however responsible. In this case the 
imprudence is more manifest, as the chairman of the Board is a 
director of the bank. 

It seems never to have occurred to the Metropolitan Board 
that a very important fiscal question is involved in its control of 
the fire-brigade, viz., should insurance of property be within the 
province of a municipality? Should insurance be compulsory 
where a rate is levied to maintain a fire-brigade? It is worthy 
of note that various attempts were made between 1669 and’ 1680 
to interest the Corporation of London in the subject. On the 
13th October 1681 the Court of Common Council decided to effect 
insurances on houses within the City and liberties, and pledged 
a sufficient fund, and undoubted security by the Chamber of 
London in lands and ground-rents, to provide for the fulfilment 
of their contracts. But whilst the City had been debating Mr 
Deputy Newbold’s schemes, private individuals originated several 
schemes, and the advertisements of the day show that they 
offered to take risks against fire—on wooden houses at one 
shilling in the pound, and on brick at sixpence in the pound. 

A pamphleteering war ensued between the Corporation and 
the private societies. Policies were issued by the Court of 
Common Council in 1681, 1682, and 1683, but the scheme did 
not last long. Here, however, is a practical illustration that 
experience alone was wanting to the introduction of the practice. 
In the Grand Duchy of Baden the insurance of buildings is 
obligatory. It would be of service if the Government would 
obtain, through our embassies, information from Germany, 
Sweden, and France as to the extent of property insured, the 
rates of insurances, how far under the authority or sanction of 
the Government the system is maintained, and as to the number 
of fire companies in existence, and the means taken for sup- 
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pression of fires. Some companies, as the Royal Octroied Fire 
Insurance Company of Copenhagen, have monopolies of areas ; 
others are under imperial patronage; so that whilst the principle 
of state insurance exists, nowhere are facts as to municipal in- 
surance obtainable. But the importance of the question is not 
decreased by the assumption that over.5000 millions of property 
are insured in Europe alone. We mention this because, if the 
idea is of any value for London, it is equally so for all munici- 
palities here or in other countries, 

If the idea of compulsory insurance is startling, we may con- 
sole ourselves by a reference to the French Code Civil, art. 
1733—*The lessee must answer for a fire, unless he can prove 
that it happened by accident, or by fault of construction, or that 
the fire communicated from an adjoining house.” Articles 
1382, 1383, 1734 extend the principle. The result is, that a 
larger total of property (nearly double) is insured in France than 
in England, although it has been introduced there a little over 
fifty years, whilst it has been in force here for two hundred years. 

As to the first, we must all desire that the experience of the 
past will enable us to map out a scheme which will be an 
improvement upon the present system of insurance risk, and 
amply cover the risk taken. If it were an interference with 
individual effort, it might be open to grave discussion ; but in an 
age of co-operation, public companies, and joint-stock efforts, we 
may face the proposal with good grace if its benefits to the 
community are undoubted. 

The proposal of compulsory insurance will require the gravest 
consideration. It can only be defended on the ground that the 
ratepayer and insurer in one is damnified by the ratepayer not 
an insurer also. The burden must be made mutual, as at Man- 
chester, by the adoption of that system, or by the adoption of 
some other equally equitable scheme. This is the more 
important when we consider that we have also insurers by 
thousands who are not ratepayers, and whose property is pro- 
tected by the ratepayer. 

Parliament has twice endeavoured to deal with the question 
of water-supply of the metropolis by measures common to the 
whole metropolis, viz., the Act of 1852 and that of 1871. The 
former gave certain authority to Vestries, and to a number of 
householders supplied on any main, with the view of securing 
continuous high pressure; but the Act has been inoperative. 

It is singular that while many of the larger towns of the 
kingdom have for years had the advantage of high-pressure 
service, no action was taken by local authorities under the Act 
of 1852 to that end. The Act of 1871 was passed with the 
view of giving to the Metropolitan Board, as chief of the fire- 
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brigade of London, an important interest in high-pressure 
service. The difficulty has proved too great for them, and it 
was left to Lord Camperdown to point out the fact that the 
Water Companies were empowered to make a charge of 4 or 5 
per cent, on the annual value of the house as the rate for water 
consumed—the scale rising in proportion as the Metropolitan 
Valuation Act, to establish uniformity of assessment, increased 
the gross annual value, without a corresponding benefit from the 
Water Companies. The increase of rateable value does not, of 
necessity, mean heavier local taxation ; but a general increase in 
value means for the Water Companies a great augmentation of 
charge, The Metropolitan Board and Parliament neglected the 
public interest in this matter. In the question of the «1s, their 
ldches have been much more serious. Mr J. F. B, Firth, ina 
pamphlet on the gas-supply of London, has given a history of 
the gas legislation for the last seventeen years, in which the 
Metropolitan Board are justly condemned. In the parliamen- 
tary inquiries following the districting of gas companies, and 
terminating in the Metropolitan Gas Act of 1860, they, seem to 
have taken no part. In 1865 the Vestries urged them to come 
to the rescue of the ratepayer. In 1867 they appeared before 
the House of Commons, on the occasion of the Bul introduced 
by the Corporation of the City of London, and they were invited 
by resolution of the Committee to bring forward a Bill of their 
own. In 1868 a Bill was introduced by a private ratepayer of 
the metropolis, as well as other Bills by the City Corporation and 
the several Gas Companies. The Bill introduced by a ratepayer 
was offered them to take up at the close of the preceding year. 
They referred it to a committee to consider. The consideration 
went on, and finally, after five months, the Board reported 
against it. In the meantime the Bill had been introduced, and 
ultimately left the House of Commons that session, limited in 
its action to the area of the City of London ; and the Board, in 
their report for that year, referred to the Bill they had reported 
against, stating that the proceedings in Parliamenf that session 
resulted in the passing of the City of London Gas Act, and 
that the measure conferred important advantages on the con- 
sumers of gas within the City—and this was the Bill against 
which the Board reported. In all the subsequent attempts to 
deal with the companies, the Board has not acted as the munici- 
palities of Birmingham, Manchester, or Leeds would have acted. 
It permitted an amalgamation scheme of the Equitable with the 
Chartered Gas Company to pass without undoing a flagrant 
act of sharpness on the part of the Equitable, which had 
recently paid off a debenture debt of £300,000, at 4 per cent., 
by turning it into capital at 10 per cent. 
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The modern policy has been to require the Corporation to 
supply the gas and water to the municipal area, 

The Board has never been bold enough so to deal with the 
questions of gas and water in London, although opportunities 
have been afforded them in measures introduced by the private 
ratepayer. Ifthey desire to make amends for past weakness, 
they will do wisely to propose in the next session to acquire the 
works of the several companies supplying London with gas and 
water. 

London wants more markets. The Duke of Bedford was 
anxious to convey Covent Garden Market to some central autho- 
rity. He can hardly offer it to the City, and the Metropolitan 
Board could not, if it would, take it, because the City of Lon- 
don has by its charters the monopoly of markets seven miles 
round London, and we see that the City idea of markets for the 
whole of the metropolis—except the cattle-market in the Copen- 
hagen Fields—means markets within the area of the City of 
London. A municipal authority representing London would do 
something to supplement Lady Burdett Coutts’ efforts to estab- 
lish a fish-market for the poor, and would seek, in the numerous 
districts where they are required, to establish meat, vegetable, 
and fish markets for the people. As if to show how puny are 
the efforts of the Board—how ignorant of what is wanting to an 
elevated municipal life, Parliament thirty years ago decreed, at 
the end of thirty years, slaughter-houses should cease in the 
metropolis ; yet a member of the Board (Dr Brewer) took charge 
of a Bill in the House to continue slaughter-houses in the me- 
tropolis. The City successfully opposed their continuance within 
their area, and the Metropolitan Board was authorised to pass 
rules for their continuance outside this area. We have said 
enough to show that in the constitution of the Metropolitan 
Board, with its double system of election—in the constitution of 
Vestries, and their administration of the law intrusted to them, 
the public have no faith; and this opinion is shared by nearly 
every organ of public opinion. 

To meet the difficulty many new systems have been proposed, 
one of several bodies, with authority over conterminous areas, to 
deal with works, lighting, water, and police. Mr Ayrton, while 
proposing thirty possibly acceptable resolutions for reform, 
ignored the great City Corporation, proposing to elevate the Me- 
tropolitan Board to the post of precedence. Mr John Stuart 
Mill proposed to form a municipal authority in each parlia- 
mentary borough, and by a federation of these, absorbing the 
Metropolitan Board, to form with the City Corporation a great 
municipal council for all London, following the precedents of 
Manchester and Salford, Portsmouth and Portsea and Gosport, 
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and Plymouth and Devonport, and the thirteen townships of 
Birmingham, and the fifteen in Leeds merged in the corpora- 
tions. 

These Bills at the time received a large amount of popular 
favour, and after Mr Mill’s defeat in Westminster, were re- 
introduced by Mr Charles Buxton, and the principle was adopted 
in the House of Commons on a division, receiving the support 
of the Government. 

Further consideration has been given to the basis on which 
final legislation should be made, and it was agreed last autumn 
to propose to establish one great municipality for the metropolis ; 
not so large as proposed by the Registrar-General, who, with 
rare courage, suggested an extension to the Metropolitan Police 
District, that the extent of the municipality may be equal to the 
area of the interests involved, but uniting the Metropolitan 
Board and the whole of the Vestries with the ancient Corporation, 
extending its municipal powers and functions over the metro- 
polis by the creation of new wards, as had formerly been the 
custom in the City, evidenced by the wards of Farringdon and 
Cripplegate Without. It seems to us that this must be the 
basis on which this important question must ultimately be 
settled. The Commissioners of 1837 said—*We hardly antici- 
pate that it will be suggested, for the purpose of removing the 
appearance of singularity, that the other quarters of the town 
should be formed into independent and isolated communities, if, 
indeed, the multifarious relations to which their proximity 
compels them would permit them to be isolated and independent. 
This plan would, as it seems to us, in getting rid of an anomaly, 
tend to multiply and perpetuate an evil;” whilst that careful 
and timid body of 1854 mildly put it—* With the single excep- 
tion of London, the local government of every considerable town 
in the United Kingdom is vested in a municipal corporation. 
This government is not confined to a portion of the town, but 
since the recent statutory reforms, comprehends its entire circuit. 
In London, however, as we have already seen, the municipal 
government extends only over a small portion of the entire town, 
whether measured by area or by population, If it were held 
that municipal institutions were not suited to a metropolitan 
city, no reason could be found except its antiquity and existence 
for maintaining the Corporation of London, even with its present 
limited area. It appears to us, however, that a metropolitan 
city requires for its own local purposes municipal institutions 
not less than other towns.” It does indeed raise the inquiry 
whether one great municipal organisation would not be too vast 
an authority for Parliament to deal with: it involves the 
question whether the control of the police, and the selection of 
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officers like the Recorder and Common Sergeant, should be in the 
hands of the Corporation, or be transferred to the Government, 
The City, as we have said, controls its own police; and to take 
from it that power which is exercised by every corporation in 
the United Kingdom, except Dublin, would excite the opposition 
of the ancient corporation, and would be a policy of levelling 
down. To transfer the metropolitan police to an extended 
municipality would be a policy of levelling up, and, we venture 
to think, is the policy which on further reflection will be 
adopted. Sir Robert Peel raised no fears of the Crown and 
Parliament being overawed in first dealing with the question, 
and that was in an unreformed Parliament in 1829; and Lord 
John Russell, in introducing the Municipal Reform Bill, said, 
“Indeed, the only notion I can form of a municipal govern- 
ment is that the keeping of the peace—or, to use the words 
of olden times, ‘the quieting of the town’—should be im- 
mediately under the control of the persons who are deemed 
proper to have the government of the town.” As a matter 
of fact, it is notorious that in no countries are property and 
life less secure than in countries where the police is in the 
hands of Government. It is as a ‘rule only an organised spy- 
system. The man who will control London, in the event of 
a great crisis arising, is not the man who governs the police, but 
he who holds the guns at Woolwich. There would have been no 
Commune in Paris if there had been no guns in their hands. 
And we must be true to the constitutional rights of the muni- 
cipality to be responsible for order within its bounds, We 
must find the means to unite the continuance of popular rights 
with absolute security to Parliament and the Crown. It is 
ludicrous, but it is true, that Lord Fortescue was unwise enough 
to prophesy in 1855 that the Metropolitan Board and its forty-five 
members “would discuss politics instead of sewerage questions, 
and threaten to overshadow the authority of the Speaker and 
that of the Imperial Parliament.” 

It is equally unwise now to assume that a metropolitan cor- 
poration would become a parliamentary cabal, antagonistic to 
Crown or nation, which the Parliament represents. It is another 
question whether the criminal judges should be nominated by 
a popular body even subject to the veto of the Crown ; and com- 
promise on this head is practicable. In the presence of a strong 
Conservative Government there would not be much fear of a 
most conservative solution of any of the doubtful problems. 

The City Corporation, by its Municipal Committee, reported 
favourably of the Bills proposed by Mr James Beal, introduced 
by the late J. S. Mill, and has in various ways expressed its 
approval since of the same idea. These bills proposed the 
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creation of a municipality in cach of the parliamentary divi- 
sions of the metropolis. The demand for unity of government 
has, however, displaced this suggested compromise. The first 
condition of reform is now held to be the establishment of a 
municipality for the entire metropolis, so organised that it shall 
consist of men both capable of conceiving great plans and suffi- 
ciently representative of all classes to be intrusted with ample 
powers for carrying them out. Lord Elcho’s Bill, as proposed 
by Mr Beal, proposing the establishment of one great munici- 
pality, seems to meet the case completely, and to pay due regard 
to the vested interests of the old Corporation in our midst. We 
trust that its principle will be accepted by the great interests it 
will affect, and that, to quote the Zimes, “all London may be 
united in one great municipality, the richest, the most intelli- 
gent, and the most powerful in the world, and fitted therefore 
to be, as we confidently trust it will be, a model to all others,” 

All who are earnest in advocating reform would heartily join 
in common efforts to prevent abuses denounced by Earl Grey 
as existing in New York and other American cities, in the cor- 
porate bodies in our Australian colonies, and even in our prin- 
cipal corporations ; and with the experience of forty years of 
their working, Parliament should be able to supply a remedy. 
The vices of unwise parsimony on the one hand, or of extra- 
vagant expenditure on the other, ought to be guarded against, 
and remedies provided. 

The great vested interest to be appeased is not Vestrydom, 
but the Court of Common Council. The Common Council for 
the City proper would be reduced to, say forty-five. The fear of 
being one of the rejected acts on the mind of the City fathers as 
a codicil repealing a bequest. The fact that they are resident 
in the districts adjacent, and may be the elect for a larger area 
to the realm in which they shine as a glass of glory, moves them 
not to welcome the change. The wiser men in their midst see 
in the scheme proposed a compliment paid to the ancient Cor- 
poration ; not so the expectant moribund group. 

Timid corporations would do well to reflect on the folly, in 
the midst of great wisdom, in the past history of the City Cor- 
poration. It declined the administration of its poor law, and 
has now the Local Government Board in its midst. It did not, 
as Liverpool did, attach itself to docks, and let its rule extend 


“ As wide as eye 
Could reach, with here and there a sail still skipping ” 


along its great highway, and has now lost the conservancy of 
the Thames, and is gradually but surely being hugged out of 
existence. It did not carry out its original policy of expan- 
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sion, or adopt the Act of Charles II. to unite the cities of 
London and Southwark and Westminster—did not pursue its 
early proposal to embank the river, and must now be content 
either to see the Metropolitan Board gradually dispossess it and 
absorb it, or must nerve itself to support one or other of the 
proposals now under discussion, if it is to maintain its position 
amongst the municipalities of the Empire. 

The radical defects inherent in the constitution of the Metro- 
politan Board, and its own weakness in dealing with corruption 
in its midst, has not favoured its course of hostility to the Cor- 
poration, or filled the public with enthusiasm to see its empire 
extended. It shows the wisdom of the remark of the late Sir 
Robert Peel in the debate on the Corporation Bill 1835, that he 
thought “it much better to place towns under the exclusive 
control of a corporate authority, invigorated and adapted to 
their present state of society, than to leave the ancient Corpora- 
tion precisely where we find it, devolving at the same time all 
real power, and almost all the functions of administrative autho 
rity, upon some new body consolidated on a different and more 
popular principle. This would be a virtual supercession of the 
ancient Corporation—a virtual extinction of the power for the 
exercise of which it was originally intended.” These are pro- 
phetic words. The City has, from short-sightedness or cupidity, 


lost a great opportunity, and, unless a change comes over its 
counsels in meeting the popular demand for the extension of 
the municipal institutions in the metropolis, must be content to 


see 


“The flower and blossom of its house 
. . » blown to other towers.” 
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Art. VI.—Tue ParLosopuy or PESSIMISM. 


Philosophie des Unbewussten. Von Epuarp von HARTMANN. 
Sechste Auflage. Berlin. 1874. 


EW works in English literature have had within this century 

a greater influence on Europe, and more particularly on 
Germany, than the speculations of Mr Charles Darwin and Mr 
Alfred Wallace on the processes of natural selection. The 
studies of Goethe and Hegel had already in different ways 
familiarised their countrymen with the ideas of continuous de- 
velopment, of gradual variation ; and the ground they had thus 
broken readily received the ingenious theories and verifying facts 
of our great English naturalists. Darwinism took deep root in 
Germany, and in the pages of Dr Haeckel met with original 
and independent treatment. What was and is most characteris- 
tic of this movement is its tendency to read the world as a 
teleological construction. It rejects, indeed, the anthropomorphic 
teleology of a former century—the methods of nature display a 
prodigality and indirectness quite unlike that of the human 
artificer—but it still views the world as a connected process, in 
which finality and design are everywhere conspicuous. Utility 
to an end is the characteristic which it detects to a greater or a 
less degree in all organisms, whether of a higher or a lower kind. 
It discovers that an unconscious selection of the best and most 
perfect structures regulates all vegetable and animal life. With 
this natural selection is combined the conception of a struggle 
for existence—a struggle necessary, because the means of subsis- 
tence on the earth fall far short of the continuous increase in its 
population. This struggle for existence—this bellum omnium 
contra omnes—ends eventually in the survival of the fittest, ze., 
of the strongest and the cleverest, and a corresponding extinction 
of the lower and less competent species. The world, therefore, is 
the union of production and destruction—of love and strife, as 
Empedocles, who had already caught glimpses of the continuous 
development of species, expressed it ; it is, in short, the result of 
some power or other, which is continually, through natural selec- 
tion and like processes, effecting tle final supremacy of higher 
races on the earth. But the thought arises, if all life be pur- 
chased at the cost of internecine competition—if the state of 
nature, which Hobbes so graphically described, be not merely a 
passing phase of the world’s history, but the universal law of all 
creation, can life be happy? Is it not in man a moral duty to 
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protect the weak, and can that be right in nature which is wrong 
inus? Is this world indeed the best possible world, if, to pre- 
serve itself, it requires to employ means which human nature 
views with detestation and abhorrence? What can be the 
nature of the power which thus kills off its weaker children, 
and what can be the object which it sets before itself? And 
here, where science ends, philosophy begins. 

The essential problem of philosophy is to reach the final ex- 
planation of existence—to reduce the phenomena of the universe 
at large to some one common fundamental principle, of which 
these several phenomena shall be but single aspects or manifes- 
tations. What is existence when we strip it of all its accidental 
features? —that is, in simple words, the question which all philo- 
sophy attempts to answer. It was the question Thales sct 
before himself when he replied that water was the principle of 
all existence—that water which keeps green the grass, which 
fills the earth with fruit and plenty, which supports all vegetable 
and animal life, and which, now in a thicker, now in a thinner 
form, enters into everything that “is.” It was the question, 
again, in reference to which Plotinus posited his universal, in- 
definable and unpredicable, supra-rational primordial “one,” as 
the beginning and the end of all existence. 

To this same question which Thales answers in so natural, Ploti- 
nus in so mystical a manner, the latest German philosophy, that of 
Dr Edward von Hartmann, makes an answer which it hopes will 
serve as common basis for philosophy and science, and be the 
reconciliation of the two. Were the solutions of science and 
philosophy as far apart as those of Thales and Plotinus, this 
might appear a rather hopeless quest. But when philosophy re- 
solves the world into the developing idea, while science speaks 
of blind force, of struggle for existence, of unconscious selection, 
the problem simplifies itself, and Hartmann gives the following 
answer :—T'he Unconscious is the ultimate principle of all exist- 
ence; it enters into all organic forces, into all our bodily move- 
ments and our mental processes ; it guides man through all the 
stages of his life, and, without man’s knowledge, it directs his 
steps so as to realise its plans; it lies at the root and forms the 
essence of both matter and spirit ; they are therefore identical, 
and only different aspects of the self-same substance. Thus the 
world throughout is guided by an end ; finality and design are 
everywhere: and this end, towards which all creation tends, is 
Consciousness. But with Consciousness the world but awakes 
to know its misery. For the Unconscious should never have been 
realised ; the unconscious idea, which the unconscious will has - 
arbitrarily externalised, can and does only end in a world of 
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wretchedness ; and men are only blinded to the fact of the misery 
of existence by a series of illusions, from which, however, the in- 
dividual and the race gradually emerge, to find that they are 
powerless agents in the hands of this all-encompassing power, 
and that their duty lies in making the ends of the Unconscious 
the ends also of their Consciousness, and in assisting in the ex- 
haustion of a process, which, on its rational side, the Unconscious 
comes to know is irrational and vain. . 

Such in its wider features is the philosophy of Dr Hartmann. 
But to appreciate it fully, it will be necessary not only to con- 
sider the subject in more detail, but also to trace its genesis and 
historical antecedents. To do this at any length would lead us 
far beyond our present limits. But a few words may explain 
the more immediate results of which the system of the Uncon- 
scious is the outcome. 

Kant’s “ Critique of Pure Reason” had shown, or had been 
taken to show, that, in so far as we know objects only under 
forms of intuition—viz., space and time—which we ourselves have 
introduced, we never really know the thing in itself, but only as 
it is affected by these forms: we never know nor can know the 
object as it actually is, but merely as it appears to us; absolute, 
unconditioned knowledge is an impossibility ; all we know is the 
relative and phenomenal. The Kantian doctrines thus natu- 
rally led to a one-sided subjective idealism: and it was such a 
subjective idealism that paved the way for the pessimist philo- 
sophy of Arthur Schopenhauer. 

Arthur Schopenhauer was born at Dantzic in 1788, and passed 
his earlier years in mercantile pursuits. But upon his father’s 
death (by suicide?) he relinquished a career for which he was 
eminently unfitted, and, under the guidance of his literary 
mother, and with the friendship of Goethe, Schulze, and others, 
devoted himself to the study of philosophy and art. ‘The result 
of his studies appeared in 1819, in his best-known and most dis- 
tinctive work, “The World as Will and Idea” (Die Welt als 
Wille und Vorstellung). From a commercial point of view, this 
work was an utter failure. Like the “Treatise on Human 
Nature,” it fell dead-born from the press; and this fact itself 
served to intensify the tendencies to pessimism already present 
in the mind of Schopenhauer. But in 1839 the Royal Scien- 
tific Society of Norway “crowned” his essay on the “ Liberty of 
Will,” and the light of Schopenhauer no longer remained in 
obscurity. By 1859 his “World as Will” had reached its 
third edition ; he had expanded and applied his views in 
other treatises: and when he died at Frankfort in 1860, he had 
gathered round him no inconsiderable number of disciples zealous 
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to propagate his views, What these views were a few sentences 
ill show us.* 

The objective world—such is the basis of the philosophy of 
Schopenhauer—is not merely, as Berkeley and Kant had said, an 
idea or presentation (Vorstellung): this is but the secondary and 
subjective aspect of the world as an object of cognition; and 
here it is the principle of sufficient reason, of causal connection, 
which forms the basis of all forms of presentation and cogni- 
tion.t The world is rather a manifestation of Will. Just as 
the idea of Will is the key to my own personal existence, so also 
is it Will which explains the outer world. The same interpre- 
tation which applies to ourselves will apply also to objective 
realities. While, however, Will is generally used to signify a con- 
scious choice, Schopenhauer, identifying it with what we more 
commonly know as force, regards it as essentially unconscious, 
and only conscious by accident. For Schopenhauer, all that exists, 
whether it be a physical phenomenon or a mental fact, is but a 
manifestation, an emanation of Will. Will is the real thing-in- 
itself, the ding-an-sich, which Kant had posited but not ex- 
plained. Thus the universe appears to us in its totality as a 
progressive objectification of Will—an objectification in which, 
from the universal forces of nature and the phenomena of in- 
organic existence, we pass through those of vegetable and animal 
life to the ideal creations of literature and art. These progres- 
sive stages in the objectification of Will, Schopenhauer identifies 
with the ideas of Plato: it is such ideas, such universal pre-exis- 
tent types of developing existence, that art realises. 

In the human brain the Will attains the clearest consciousness 
of its own nature. Simultaneously, man learns that reality is an 
illusion, and life a succession of sorrows. To enter, then, into the 
realm of morality, we must recognise the identity of all beings as 
different manifestations of one common Will, and acknowledge 
that the individual self is a delusion : we must crush that eager 
affirmation of the wish for life on which all egoism rests. The 
basis of morality must be sympathy, humanity, and the love not 
only of the human race, but of all animal creation—vivisection 
Schopenhauer earnestly condemns. ll selfish pleasure, there- 
fore, must be crushed, and in particular the joys of love. Love 
is the delusion of delusions, the vanity of vanities. It rests 
simply on the fact that Will has not yet given up its determina- 





* There is a good account of the philosophy of Schopenhauer by M. Ribot— 
“La Philosophie de Schopenhauer” (Paris, Baillitre, 1874): and the English 
reader will find an article on the subject under the title “ Iconoclasm in German 
Philosophy ” in the Westminster Review for April 1853. 

+ This was the subject of Schopenhauer’s thesis for the degree of Doctor before 
the University of Berlin : “ Ueber die vierfache Wurzel des Satzes von Zureichen- 
den Grunde ” (Rudolstadt, 1818). 
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tion to externalise itself and enjoy more of life—an end for which 
it employs an array of fascination and romance. The real end 
of love, however, is never anything but the procreation of a new 
individual, though the directing Will glozes its immediate object, 
and persuades theloversthat their union is based on other and higher 
considerations. Love is a passion of the race: the individual is 
but its instrument. The lovers may believe that they are pur- 
suing their own interest ; in reality, however, it is the advantage 
of the kind they are securing: the advantage,—from the point 
of view of Will, which has not yet exhausted its desire to live. 
But, in actual truth, marriage is the greatest of all crimes, the 
continually-recurring “ fall of man,” because in perpetuating life 
it simply perpetuates misery. Happiness is but a dream: this 
world is not the best possible, but the worst of all possible worlds. 
“The basis,” Schopenhauer himself says, “of all man’s being is 
want, defect, and pain. While the most complete objectification 
of Will, man is by that same fact the most defective of all beings. 
His life is only a continual struggle for existence, with the certainty 
of being beaten.” Pleasure so called is altogether negative : it is 
pain which is the positive, and the state that we call pleasure is 
simply the absence of pain. 
Thus Schopenhauer draws the same conclusion as Byron— 
“Count o’er the joys thine hours have seen, 
Count o’er thy days from anguish free ; 


And know, whatever thou hast been, 
’Tis something better—not to be.” 


But this result is not to be attained through suicide, for 
suicide rests on a decided egoism. The suicide really wishes life ; 
the only thing he does not wish is pain. His action merely affects 
the individual ; it brings no salvation for the race. Whence, 
then, is deliverance to come? and the answer is, In knowing that 
the world is radically and necessarily bad. Such knowledge leaves 
no ground for that old affirmation of the Will to live : it leads to 
a negation of Will, to a renunciation of desire, which, completed 
by means of asceticism and mortification, must attain that per- 
fect freedom of the Will, that true Nirvdna, in which there is 
no more Will, and therefore no longer an ideal presentation or a 
real world. Religion Schopenhauer views as philosophy and 
metaphysic for the million ; and the disciple will find his reli- 
gious creed in the “four sublime verities” of Buddhism.* 

The prophet’s mantle of Schopenhauer has descended upon 
Dr Edward von Hartmann. Not that Hartmann’s philosophy 





* The four sublime verities of Buddhism are as follows :—lst, Existence is 
pain ; 2d, the cause of pain is desire ; 3d, pain may cease by Nirvana; and 4tb, 
Nirvana is attained by contemplation, and finally by ecstasy. 
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is a mere repetition or simple adaptation of that of Schopenhauer. 
Much in the later exposition is entirely new, and, throughout, 
the more glaring views and paradoxes of the earlier thinker are 
criticised and modified. ‘The wealth of illustration with which 
Dr Hartmann writes, the penetration of his observations, are 
sufficient in themselves to stamp him as an independent thinker. 
The Darwinian views which Schopenhauer, like Kant and others, 
had independently arrived at, but failed to verify or systematise— 
the white Caucasian, for example, he regarded as an offshoot, 
bleached by a colder climate—form a new and striking element 
in the philosophy of Hartmann. But throughout the pessimist 
——- is maintained, and Hartmann, while borrowing much 
from Schelling, and not unaffected by Hegelian ideas, stands 
forth the successor and popular expositor of Schopenhauer. 

Karl Robert Eduard von Hartmann is the son of a Prussian 
general, and was born at Berlin in 1842. Embracing the calling 
of his father, he in 1858 entered the artillery of the Royal Guard. 
He attained the rank of officer in 1860, but was shortly there- 
after wounded so seriously as to involve his retirement from the 
career upon which he had so auspiciously entered. From his 
earliest years he had been distinguished for his serious and re- 

‘ flective habits, and had already found time in the midst of his 
military duties to read philosophy. With the leisure, therefore, 
which his injuries imposed upon him, he devoted himself entirely 
to his favourite pursuit, and in no long time exhibited the results 
of his reading and speculation in a progressive series of treatises. 
In 1868 appeared his treatise “On the Dialectic Method” (Ueber 
die dialektische Methode), a criticism in the main of the Hege- 
lian form of proof; and soon after followed his critique of Kant’s 
attitude and exposition of his own theory of cognition under 
the title of “The Thing-in-Itself, and its Character” (Das Ding- 
an-sich und seine Beschaffenheit), and his two general and partly 
historical explications of his theories in Schelling’s “ Positive 
Philosophy as Unity of Hegel and Schopenhauer” (Schellings 
Positive Philosophie als Einheit von Hegel und Schopenhauer), 
and his ‘ Collected Philosophical Discussions” (Gesammelte 
philosophische Abhandlungen). In 1869 the University of 
Rostock conferred on him the degree of Doctor. But Dr Hart- 
mann is not solely a philosopher; he is also an art critic and 
dramatic writer. He has composed a book of “ Aphorisms on 
the Drama ;’’ has written on “ Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet;” 
and has also published, under the signature of Karl Robert, a 
volume of “Dramatic Poems.’ More recently, besides replying to 
criticisms and supplying additional expositions of his system, he 
has given expression to his views on subjects of popular and uni- 
versal interest. Such are his “Spontaneous Decomposition of 

[Vol., CV. No, CCVII,]—New Serizs, Vol. XLIX. No, I. I 
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Christianity, and the Religion of the Future” (Die Selbstzerset- 
zung des Christenthums und die Religion der Zukunft), a work 
of which the first edition of 2000 copies was exhausted within 
eight weeks; his “Truth and Error in Darwinism” (Wahr- 
heit und Irrthum im Darwinismus), a most searching criticism 
of this popular evolution theory ; and his “ Higher School Re- 
form” (Zur Reform des hiheren Schulwesens), a treatise, which, 
from the importance it assigns to Greek literature, and the 
manner in which it indicates the uselessness of mere natural 
history as opposed to natural scéence, should commend itself to 
all interested in higher education. It is, however, with his com- 
plete systematic work “The Philosophy of the Unconscious” 
(Philosophie des Unbewussten), a volume of more than 800 
pages, that the name of Hartmann most readily connects itself. 
Originally published in 1869, this work had already in 1874 
reached its sixth edition—had, that is, enjoyed a popularity per- 
haps unparalleled in the history of speculative works.” The 
reasons of this popularity are not difficult to find. Dr Hart- 
mann, while a philosopher, is, as we have seen, a poet also ; and 
his writings are full of imaginative touches which cannot fail to 
fascinate the reader. He is familiar with the results of modern 
science, and can give his theories a concrete rendering, which is 
often wanting in philosophy. Beyond all else his philosophy is 
popular, and easy to be grasped. It rests throughout upon a 
single principle, which it discovers to be present everywhere ; 
one single chapter of the work forms thus a more or less com- 
plete type of the whole system. Besides, its final answer strikes 
. sympathetic chord; the human heart likes better to listen to a 
gospel of inactivity than a preacher of battle and effort. Yet, by 
« strange irony of fate, Dr Hartmann does not present the 
appearance of a misanthrope or pessimist. The portrait prefixed 
to the sixth edition of his works is that of a “jolly good fellow,” 
who might be the last to be an atrabilious Werther. With bushy 
hair and sweeping beard, broad forehead, and clear-cut features, 
he seems at once sympathetic and genial ; a deeper glance may 
detect. that shade of affectation which, as implying an uncon- 
scious egoism, may explain the secret of his pessimist conclusions. | 

The philosophy of Hartmann regards, we have already seen, 
the Unconscious as the principle and essence of all existence. It 
arrives at this reshlt through an application of the argument 
from final causes. 

Final Causes have been, since the time of Bacon, in bad repute 


* While we are passing through the press, a seventh and enlarged edition (in 
two volumes) has appeared. 

+ Most of these facts are derived from an excellent article by M. Albert Reville, 
under the title, “Un nouveau Systéme de Philosophie allemande,” in Revue 
des deux Mondes, 1st October 1874. 
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with philosophy and science. But the hostility of Bacon did not 
go so far as is generally supposed. If in the “ Novum Organum” 
he speaks with an unmitigated contempt for their employment, 
the “ Advancement of Learning” merely banishes their practical 
application from physical science, and no way denies their con- 
gruity with physical explanations, or their value in metaphysical 
inquiries. That the complete explanation of a phenomenon re- 
quires that its final as well as its efficient cause be taken into 
account, every student of Aristotle knows ; and if is unnecessary 
to point out here that the mechanical and scientific analysis of 
a fact must be in every case completed by the teleological and 
philosophical. Final causes, while not constitutive, are, as Kant 
pointed out, regulative ideas in knowledge and existence: they 
guide discovery, and supply that organic band which gives the 
world unity. But either the exclusively mechanical or the ex- 
clusively teleological explanation will be a failure ; and no system, 
which appeals throughout to the teleological synthesis, will ex- 
press the actual fact in all its concrete character. 

This congruity of final with efficient causes Dr Hartmann 
professes fully to recognise. “'Teleology,” he remarks, “is in no 
way something in addition to, still less something in defiance of 
Causality. Far, in fact, from doing away with the universal pre- 
sence of causal connection, it rather, on the contrary, presupposes 
it; and this not only for material objects amongst one another, 
but also for the relations of mind to matter, and mind to mind. 

The teleological explanation, however, it will be seen, tends to 
become a deus ex machina in the philosophy of Hartmann ; it 
is the force to which appeal is made when the mechanical reason 
cannot be readily discovered. ‘The final cause, in fact, is con- 
ceived as the unknown «, which remains behind material expla- 
nations, The efficient cause (Jf) of an event (Z)—this is Hart- 
mann’s mode of proof—must be explained either by the environ- 
ment of known circumstances (nz), or by other material circum- 
stances which have escaped observation ; or lastly, the ground 
of If is to be sought for in the field of mind. But, adds Hart- 
mann, the supposition that the immediate efficient cause Uf is the 
result of material conditions that have hitherto escaped discovery, 
contradicts the assumption that the collective material circum- 
stances which immediately precede M are contained in nn ;" and 
the immediate antecedents of M would be, as a rule, contained 
within a narrow range of facts readily open to observation. 
There are, therefore, only two cases possible: either If is the 
result of known material conditions, ov it is the result of spiri- 
tual reasons. The sum of these two alternatives may be ex- 
pressed as 1. If then the probability that M is caused by 


material reasons (nn) be represented by . the probability 
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1 


of spiritual causes will be represented by 1—-. Supposing, 


“ , 1 
now, that material reasons cannot be discovered, = becomes 


imperceptibly small, while the other supposition—that of spiri- 
tual reasons—approaches the nearer to the certainty expressed 
by 1. This probability of spiritual reasons becomes still greater 
when the phenomenon involves the connected action of a number 
of different parts. For however high the probability that each 
of these may be individually explained by material laws, the 
probability that their unzted action can be so explained becomes 
infinitely small. Take, for instance, the phenomenon of vision. 
The act of vision requires the combination of at least thirteen 
different conditions (optic nerve, retina, focal distance, &c.) for 
its execution; and yet all are present in the newly-born child. 
Now, allowing the probability of each of these conditions being 
the result of material conditions of the embryo life to stand as 
high as 3%, the probability of their being all resolved into such 
reasons is, as the product of single probabilities, 0°918 = 0254 : 
if, however, the probability of each being due to physical reasons 
be only 4, or 0'5, the probability of a spiritual reason for the 
‘whole will be 0 9999985—in other words, will approach within 
the smallest fraction of full certainty. 

“In this manner,” says Hartmann, “ we have seen how from material 
processes we may reason back to the co-operation of spiritual causes, 
although these last do not lie open to immediate knowledge. It is only 
a step from this to the knowledge of finality. A spiritual cause for 
material processes can only lie in spiritual action: and where the spirit 
is to work externally, Will must be present, while again the conception 
of that which the Will wills cannot be absent. The spiritual cause is 
therefore Will in combination with conception.” —P. d, U. p. 43. 

Such is the conception of final causes which forms the basis 
of the philosophy of the Unconscious. It professes to be in no 
way additional (neben), or contrary to that of causal connection ; 
but in reality it is both. It rests, as the historian of Materialism 
has remarked, on a mere mathematical expression of our sub- 
jective ignorance, and becomes a principle lying beyond the 
limits of physical investigation. It arbitrarily assumes that 
physical investigation is at some one point complete and final, 

‘and that, whatever has not been explained by the physicist, will 
never and can never be explained by him. It dogmatically 
closes the field of physical inquiry, and takes refuge in a phan- 
tom, which explains everything simply because it is itself incap- 
able of explanation. 

The truth is, the teleological and mechanical explanations are 
not different kinds, but merely different grades or sides of know- 
ledge. As Hartmann himself has in another treatise excellently 
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said—“Causality and Teleology are only different sides of a higher 
unifying principle. Teleology presupposes Mechanism, and is 
impossible without it, just as conversely Mechanism is im- 
possible without Teleology” (“Darwinismus,” p.158). Just as, 
in the sphere of thought and being, mechanism must be 
absorbed in chemism, and this again in Teleology; so in know- 
ledge, the mechanical must be elevated to the teleological, and 
this again incorporated in the mechanical. The idea is not 
something outside, but inside nature; something, therefore, 
which the mere mechanical explanation cannot grasp; though 
it is none the less implicit in the mechanical, because the latter 
is but part of it. Dr Hartmann regards his philosophy as “ specu- 
lative results according to the inductive methods of the natural 
sciences,” and hopes that he has brought his mite towards a system 
bringing the highest speculative principles into union with the 
results of science. But throughout his work the scientific and 
the philosophic explanations lie apart : the final cause is regarded 
as the residue which remains behind the physical account; the 
real and the rational are not shown to coincide, but are left apart 
us independent entities. 

A bad foundation leaves but little prospect of a solid struc- 
ture. ‘The conception of finality, from which the presence of 
unconscious spiritual agencies is deduced, has been shown to be 
inadequate and inconsistent ; and thus an original @ priori 
ground against the workings of the Unconscious has been ob- 
tained. It remains to see the value of the @ posterior? reasons 
for the presence of the Unconscious in the animal organism and 
the human intellect. 

To begin with, Hartmann dispossesses us of the idea that Will 
necessarily involves brain or brain-consciousness. On the con- 
trary, the spinal marrow and nerve-ganglia possess an indepen- 
dent will. This presence of an unconscious will—ze., a will 
confined to the nervous centres in which it acts, and never com- 
ing into consciousness within the brain—is testified by a variety of 
facts. A frog after decapitation continues to move in an intel- 
ligent manner, which can only be described as will. The poly- 
pus, with no trace of muscle or nerve-fibres in it, distinguishes 
nerringly between a dead and living object, and immediately 
takes steps to secure the latter. If, however, asks Dr Hart- 
mann, an insect, when divided, shows that the will for eating is 
contained within its front ganglia, the will for generation in 
those behind, why should not man possess a similar division of 
labour? And, in fact, such independent, wills are spread 
through the body. We find them in the beating of the heart, 
in the movement of the stomach and intestines, in the tension of 
the sinews, and in many of the vegetative processes. 
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Will, therefore, is a force of wider scope than that usually 
assigned to it. It is not merely a conscious intention : we have 
seen the existence in one individual of separate wills, which can 
at most be known consciously only to the nervous centres, 
through which the Will externalises itself. The Will is rather 
the immanent cause of every animal movement which cannot 
be referred to reflex action. Whether this cause—this origi- 
nal source of action—be or be not present to consciousness, 
is but an accident. Will, consequently, may be unconscious 
—i.e., it may proceed without the intervention of the brain. 

Not only, however, are there in men and animals acts of will 
outside brain-consciousness : unconscious conceptions also may 
be detected in the execution of a movement strictly willed. The. 
resolution, for instance, to move my little finger can be effected 
only through a number of intermediate stages of which I possess 
no consciousness. For the movement requires that on the key- 
board of the brain, a point P should be struck, exactly fitted to 
call forth this result. Noreference to habit or practice, to mus- 
cular feelings derived from similar cases, nor to the influence of 
brain-vibrations, will account for the phenomenon— 


“ From the impossibility, therefore, of a mechanico-material solution, 
it follows that the intermediate links must be of a spiritual nature ; 
and from the decided absence of adequate conscious intermediate 
links, it follows further that these must be unconscious. From the 
necessity of an impulse of will on the point P, it follows that the un- 
conscious will to lift the finger creates an unconscious will to move 
the point, so as by moving P to lift the finger; and the content of 
this will (to excite P) presupposes again the unconscious conception 
of the point P. This conception, however, can consist only in the 
presentation of the position of P relatively to the other parts of the 
brain. In this way, then, the problem is solved as follows: Every 
movement connected with a special choice of will presupposes the un- 
conscious conception of the position of the corresponding motor nerve- 
terminations in the brain.”—P. d. U. p. 66. 


Unconscious conception forms the basis of instinctive actions. 
Iustinct, in fact, may be defined as action leading to an end of 
which the individual is not conscious. Here again, Hartmann 
first points out the inadequacy of material explanation. Instinct 
is not, as is often implied, the simple consequence of the bodily 
organisation ; the organisation is quite as much the result of the 
instinct. Birds with the same general organism build their 
nests in the most different ways; web-footed animals sometimes 
swim, sometimes not. Conversely, animals with different struc- 
ture present in some cases the same instinct ; the migratory habit, 
for instance, is found alike in birds with very different organisa- 
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tions. Nor will it mend the case to say that while the mere 
organ will not create the instinct, the desire to relieve or satisfy 
the organ will account for actions called instinctive. Instinct 
frequently involves a fatal sacrifice ; the bird robbed of its eggs 
lays and relays until its powers are wasted, and it sinks dead on 
the nest. Instinct, in short, cannot be explained as the simple 
consequence of bodily organisation. 

The Cartesians viewed instinct as an innate mechanism which 
nature had implanted. But were this the case, the instinct would 
work incessantly and invariably, without respect to the presence 
or the absence of the object. The instinct, however, only comes 
into action with the appearance of the motive; beforehand it re- 
mains latent and inactive ; and while its unconscious end or pur- 
pose continues constant, the instinct itself varies continually, so 
as to adapt its means towards thisend. Thus the hatching of 
its eggs remains throughout the constant end before the bird ; 
but in colder climates to effect this end it broods over them, in 
warmer latitudes it leaves the task of hatching to the sun. The 
cuckoo lays its eggs so as to correspond in colour with the eggs 
within the nest it chooses. Instinctive actions, these examples 
show, are not simply functions unwound, machine-like, in accord- 
ance with established laws ; they are instead capable of such varia- 
tions as to seem at times almost to wheel round into their opposites. 

Instinct is throughout full of reason and intelligence, but it 
contains nothing of conscious reasoning or reflection. Conscious 
actions are perfected by habit; the young animal possesses its 
instinct in as complete a form as the old. Instinct never errs ; 
it never doubts or hesitates; its actions are immediate and in- 
stantaneous. What an inconceivable amount of reflection would 
the poor caterpillar have to go through, when it forms its cocoon 
in exactly such a way as will form a ready exit for an unarmed 
animal, but will still serve as an impenetrable shield against out- 
siders. Not only, however, is instinct independent of reflection ; 
it frequently rests on facts quite removed from consciousness and 
outside ordinary knowledge. Thus the female larva of the stag- 
beetle, before passing into the chrysalis state, forms a hole exactly 
its own size ; the male larva forms one exactly double, and it does 
s0 from a knowledge, which it does not consciously possess, that its 
horns will be exactly equal in length to its body. So also is it 
when the ferret distinguishes between the adder and the harmless 
snake, although it has had no experience of either. 

The explanation, then, of instinct can be sought for only in 
the determination of Will through a process buried in uncon- 
sciousness. There are endless facts to prove that instinct rests 
upon a knowledge never emerging into consciousness, but ouly 
known through its results. Young pigeons show at once their 
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fear of birds of prey; horses on streets filled with industry 
shudder as they pass the Zoological. Dogs find their medicine 
in grass; chickens discover the chalk they need on walls and 
walks; many birds foresee with mysterious clairvoyance the 
approach of a severe winter, and migrate early to escape it. This 
unconscious foresight is not confined to animals ; a similar clacr- 
voyance may be seen in the healthy instincts of women and 
children ; a Gretchen often spies a Mephistopheles. The pre- 
sentiments which many people have had of their own death and 
of that of others, the cases of second-sight so common amongst 
northern nations, the prophecies of great national disasters, and 
the like—all bear witness to this same unconscious knowledge. 
Science indeed denies and disowns such phenomena, but it does 
so simply because it cannot reach their explanation from its 
materialistic standpoint. 

Instinct, then, concludes Dr Hartmann, at the close of one of 
the most interesting and instructive chapters of his work, is 
neither the result of conscious reflection, nor the effect of bodily 
organisation, nor the simple sequel of a mechanism located in the 
structure of the brain ; it is not the working of a dead and alien 
machinery imposed from without upon the mind ; it is the very 
personal action of the individual, arising from his inmost essence 
and character. Instinct, in fact, is the choice of means towards 
an end not consciously willed, and known only by a species of 
clairvoyance. 

The Unconscious at this point becomes a more definite con- 
ception than it has yet shown itself. It is the unity of Will and 
Idea ; it embraces in itself as inseparable elements the creative 
force of Will and the object or Idea which Will puts before itself 
to realise. Just as the Substance of Spinoza manifested itself in 
the two modes of thought and extension, so the Unconscious as 
final explanation of existence is the combination of Will and Idea; 
and it thus unites two dynamic principles which previous theories 
had left apart. The philosophy of Hegel had recognised the 
reality of the Idea; it had analysed the different stages through 
which the idea passes in its transition from its pure existence in 
itself, through its separation from itself in nature, to its return 
into itself in conscious mind. But the idea, as such, Hartmann 
holds, never emerges into existence ; it can do so only under the 
direction of the actualising will. 


“The logical idea in Hegel cannot make the smallest step of pro- 
gress without the ferment of the illogical (will), which does not 80 
much accompany as create its development, from the absolute vacancy 
of commencement without presupposition, on to its highest fulness 
and completion. Here, in fact, the illogical is the male element by which 
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the logical must be impregnated before it can bring forth a new form 
of the idea ” (“Erlaiuterungen,” p. 15). 


Schopenhauer, on the other hand, had given an exclusive pro- 
minence to Will, and left no place for the representative idea in 
the constitution of objective nature. He had regarded the world 
in all its different phenomena as merely a progressive objectifi- 
cation of Will. But, as Aristotle has remarked, (De An. iii. 10) 
"Opextixov ov dvev davtacias— Will is impossible without a con- 
tent in the form of an idea which it strives to realise. Every 
act of will intends the transition from a present to a future con- 
dition, and involves, therefore, necessarily the conception of the 
present condition as the starting-point, and the conception of the 
new condition as the end of that endeavour in which Will con- 
sists. The Idea, therefore, on the one hand, requires an exter- 
nalising force; the Will, on the other, an idea or conception as its 
object ; and the principle of existence embraces thus at once a 
volitional and intellectual element. No form, then, of the 
activity of Will is possible without an ideal content of conception, 
for Will is the translation of the ideal into the real. The differ- 
ence accordingly between conscious and unconscious Will reduces 
simply to a difference between Will of which the conception is, 
and Will of which the conception is not, consciously present. 

Such unconscious Will we find in reflex actions—actions, that 
is, in which the impression made on the peripheral termination of 
a nerve is transmitted to a central organ, and thence, through the 
medium of a motor nerve, sets the muscles into play. Such re- 
flex actions, whether the simple sequence of a single contraction 
upon a single irritation, or the more complicated answers to an 
external stimulus, which we see in the adaptation of the eye to 
vision, or in the tendency to think aloud in strong emotion, can 
only be accounted for as the instinctive actions of the subordinated 
nervous centres—in other words, it is absolutely unconscious con- 
ceptions which, from the perception of the stimulus, produce the 
reflex Will, which is conscious for the centre in question, though 
not conscious to the brain itself. It is the presence of this un- 
conscious Will and conception in nervous centres subordinated to 
the brain which explains how complicated movements like 
dancing or skating go on best unconsciously, and become clumsy 
and ungainly when any one step calls for reflexion. Hence also 
is it that we can, while reading, think of something altogether 
different, or can generally carry on simultaneously two or three 
different operations. All our reflective actions can, in fact, in 
course of time, become reflex. 

The curative restorative powers of nature form another mani- 
festation of the Unconscious. We may recognise this vis medica- 
iriz in the polypus, which repairs its destroyed feelers, or in the 
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annelids, whose divided parts become new animals. The higher 
organisms show less of this curative force. But it appears in the 
increased flow of blood which comes to repair a local injury: it 
is the cure “per primam intentionem ” which so often assists the 
surgeon after an operation: it is the safety-valve which relieves 
the secretions when their proper channel is closed, by diverting 
them into another, or, homeopathic-wise, throws off a dangerous 
disease by some milder ailment. 

Analogous to this influence of the unconscious Will upon the 
powers of nature are the effects produced by conscious reflection 
upon the organic functions of the body. ‘The hypochondriac 
feels pains in those parts of his body to which his attention is 
directed ; the man about to undergo an operation feels the knife 
pass over him beforehand. Many people possess the capacity of 
blushing and of growing pale at will. Dr Hartmann has himself 
acquired the power of checking a troublesome hiccough. The 
belief of being poisoned will create its actual symptoms ; the fear 
of cholera will superinduce the epidemic. The miracles of saints, 
the results of mesmerism, are instances of this same influence of 
mind on body. In all such cases we must recognise the presence 
of an unconscious Will as medium between the conscious Will and 
the intended end. The stronger, therefore, the conscious Will, 
the stronger the wnconscious Will which it excites, The key of 
magic simply is—the more Will, the greater power. 

Instinct, reflex action, and the restorative powers of nature, are 
but different aspects or stages of creation as a whole. It is natural, 
therefore, to expect that the explanation which held good for 
these will hold also for the larger process. The Unconscious 
is the ruling principle in all organic structure and creation. 
Here we must recognise the same foresight, clairvoyance, and 
finality as before. The embryo is provided with organs (of re- 
spiration, &c.), before it has occasion to use them; horses and 
- dogs receive a thicker coat before the arrival of an inclement 
winter. But this finality appears particularly in the develop- 
ment of the animal creation. The end of the animal kingdom 
is the origin and the supremacy of consciousness. It is this end 
which explains the separation between plants and animals. In 
addition, this supposition of the rise of consciousness, as final 
cause of animal existence, will be found to serve as raison détre 
of all the apparatus for movement, sense, perception, respiration, 
digestion, and the like. This finality extends even to the most 
‘minute details, and any objections which may be urged against 
it really rest upon a misinterpretation of the notion. The pre- 
sence, for example, of useless organs, such as rudimentary teats 
in males, no way militates against the assumption of a final 
cause in all existence. Nature adopts the law of parsimony ; its 
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- economy rejects a multiplication of useless entities. Thus it does 
not lavishly introduce changes: it holds fast by the unity of the 
idea,and while it modifies its organism, leaves this unity untouched, 

Consciousness is reached in man, but the Unconscious still 
continues and displays itself within the mental processes no less 
than in the strictly vegetable and organic functions. Instinct 
plays a large part in the human mind. We see it in the fear 
of actual death, in the sense of shame, in the feeling of disgust 
which leads us to reject improper food. But the most important 
instinct in mankind is maternal love. This also is an instinct 
in the human race, as surely as it is in lower animals. What 
else, asks Hartmann, could lead the high-souled cultivated 
woman to undertake for many months the most disagreeable 
and ludicrous of tasks—that of waiting on a helpless and un- 
grateful lump of flesh ? 

It is but a step from this to love and marriage. Hartmann’s 
remarks here jar upon the poetry and romance with which love 
has so often been associated. He is not, indeed, like his great 
predecessor, a misogynist; on the contrary, he assigns the 
greatest importance to women in the development of humanity.* 
His views of marriage, however, are‘as owtré as those of Schopen- 
hauer. Love in man is but co-ordinate with that general pro- 
ductive power of nature which leads the plant to shed its pollen, 
or the frog to propagate its spawn. Even the marriage union 
—the monogamic relation—is no peculiar institution due to 
human reflection: eagles and storks remain as faithful to their 
mates as men and women. Why, however, it may be asked, 
does this universal love concentrate itself upon this individual, 
and not on that? What, in fact, is the ground of sexual selec- 
tion? A merely sensual explanation will not suffice, nor will 
reciprocal esteem account for it. Such esteem may lead to friend- 
ship, but love and friendship are poles asunder. The newspapers 
are full of suicides and murders caused by love: we never hear 
of such results from friendship. 

Love, therefore, is no romantic drollery ; it is an actual demon, 





* “Tt is not too much to say that, for a young man high-toned female society 
is far more elevating and beneficial than male, and this the more the greater be 
the disposition of the man towards philosophy ; for feminine society stands to 
male as the surview gained through experience of life does to that gained 
through books. The friendship of men can be supplied by books, that of women 
never can be so” (P. d. U., p. 360). But the benefits of this society must not 
be impaired by an artificial female education : the true woman is a piece of nature 
(das echte Weib ist ein Sttick Natur), and we must be on our guard against 
making the female sex too rational and conscious. ‘Female education must rest 
less upon the intellect than upon feeling and taste. Feeling and sentiment must 
be trained to great extent in the family, so that there remains as object of 
training for the school scarcely another object than the taste or the xsthetic 
sense,” (Reform des Schulwesens, p. 17.) a 
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with no end but sexual satisfaction. This end, however, remains 
unconscious ; the highest love knows nothing of it; first-love 
abhors the mere idea this should really be its end. Still the 
end is present, ever aiming at the highest elevation of the race. 
This final cause it realises through that law of natural selection, 
which Darwin has so clearly stated. Led by an unconscious 
will, which itself rests on an unconscious -idea, it brings indi- 
viduals together in such manner as will best develop to its 
highest point the human race. Two conditions guide this selec- 
tion: First, each individual is the more an object of desire in 
proportion as he or she stands out complete in mental, moral, 
and physical endowments ; secondly, each individual chooses that 
member of the other sex that will best neutralise his or her 
defects—the fair thus marrying the dark, the tall the short, &c. 

Love is but a species of feeling; and feeling tends to be 
especially outside our knowledge and our consciousness. How 
often does our pleasure and our pain come on us suddenly, with- 
out prevision and without our expectation! Pleasure, in fact, is 
the satisfaction of Will; and many a time we only find out 
what will please us when the thing isdone. Frequently it seems 
impossible to give a reason for the pleasure or the pain that we 
experience. 

“Cast your eyes upon your child. Observe how happy-souled it is, 
how merrily it skips, how bright its smile, how beaming its eyes; 
every question as to the cause would be in vain, or the reasons given 
would be out of all proportion to its joy. But suddenly, without any 
conscious ground, all that is past ; the child is still, and buried in 
itself ; its eye is dull, its mouth sullen, and about to cry; it is fretful 
and sorrowful, instead of, as before, contented and happy” (Carus’ 
‘“ Psyche”). “ Where else,” asks Hartmann, “should those feelings, 
whose peculiar character can only be referred to unconscious con- 
ceptions, derive their origin but from the vital perceptions of the lower 
nervous centres?”—(P. d. U. p. 221.) 


The presence of the Unconscious in morality, art, thought; 
language, and history, must be more briefly traced. 

The reaction of the will upon the motive in which morality 
consists lies shrouded wholly in the night of the Unconscious. 
We only know the commencement and the end: what intervenes 
between is hidden altogether from our observation. We can 
never forecast conduct, because we can never wholly know a 
person’s character—can never know, that is, the manner in which 
a man reacts on all possible motives. Clearly, therefore, virtue 
cannot be taught. “The fairest knowledge of moral truths is 
but a dead knowledge, unless it act upon the will; and whether 
it does that, depends solely on the nature of the individual will 
—zi.e., on character,” 
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The place of the Unconscious in art has been recognised 
throughout all ages. Poets the Greeks regarded as subject to 
a divine wavia, or frenzy: they were éxoratixoi, or beside 
themselves. The esthetic judgment itself, Hartmann points 
out, while subject to and guided by laws of experience, rests on 
a perception of ideal beauty which owes its origin to the Uncon- 
scious. ‘The presence of an unconscious element may be traced 
in alltrue art. The ordinary artist, whose work is mere com- 
bination and judicious selection, will never, however respectable 
his compositions, produce anything original ; he can never attain 
that unity of conception and that beauty of idea which can be 
compared to nothing but the unity and beauty of organic nature. 
“The artist,” as Schelling has remarked, ‘‘ however conscious he 
may seem, yet, in relation to all of a specially objective character 
in his creations, appears to stand beneath the influence of a 
power, which separates him from all other men, and forces him 
to say out and paint things which he himself does not thoroughly 
see through, and of which the meaning is infinite.” 

“Language is the word of God, the holy scripture of philo- 
sophy ; it is the revelation of the genius of mankind for all time.” 
Language, therefore, is no artificial creation, no formation of indi- 
vidual consciousness. It retrogrades, upon the contrary, with 
advancing culture ; it presents in all its varying modifications a 
universal similarity of structure, and must itself precede all con- 
scious thought. Language, therefore, is, in the words of Humboldt, 
“an intellectual instinct of reason;” it is a creation of that same 
unconscious power that we have seen at work elsewhere. 

Thought throughout is full of processes never clearly brought 
to consciousness, and rests on principles and ideas which neither 
an @ priori nor an @ posteriori shibboleth will explain. Half 
our life is a process of unconscious inductions, which no canons of 
agreement or difference regulate; the other half a process 
of unconscious deduction, in which we form syllogisms with major 
premisses suppressed. The glance of intuition is the higher 
phase of knowledge ; the laboured demonstration shows that the 
angles at the base of an isosceles triangle must be equal ; intuition 
sees that they actually ave, and how they are. The fundamental 
categories of thought are themselves results of the Unconscious. 
The notion, for example, of equality, of sameness, cannot lie 
within the things themselves: A cannot, through the appear- 
ance of B, receive a property it did not have before ; nor can it, 
on the other hand, be arrived at by a process of abstraction which 
already implies the very notion which it would account for. The 
judgment “A is equal B” rests upon, and is the result of a 
process, which, in its main features, goes on outside the sphere of 
consciousness. The intuition of Space, on which perception rests, 
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can similarly be referred only to the Unconscious; and, through- 
out, perception involves unconscious processes. It is the Uncon- 
scious which explains the connection between brain-vibrations 
and sensations, between subjective sensations and objective reali- 
ties; it is, as Wundt has pointed out, an unconscious process of 
reasoning which combines our isolated and immediate perceptions, 
and introduces regularity and order into our minds. Philosophy 
itself is a manifestation of the Unconscious, for the whole history 
of philosophy is nothing but “the translation of a mystically- 
created content out of the form of figurative delineation or un- 
proved assertion into the method of a reasoned system ;” and 
mysticism, from which alike philosophy and religion spring, is 
“the filling of consciousness with a content in the shape of thought, 
feeling, and desire spontaneously emerging from the Unconscious. ” 

History presents the fullest manifestation of the Unconscious ; 
it is the counterpart in mind to the growth of organic structure 
in nature, and exhibits throughout the same finality and purpose. 
Any doubts upon the march of history arise simply from too 
confined a view of the development of man. The larger survey, 
as it traces the gradual efforts of the Unconscious to realise itself, 
will see in institutions, which Buckle and the reflective under- 
standing must condemn, necessary stages in the progress of 
humanity. It was Hegel’s merit to have distinctly emphasised 
this view of history, and in particular to have shown how the 
history of philosophy, the full blossom of the civilisation of an 
epoch, exhibits a continuous evolution of the idea. The progress 
of the world, therefore, is independent of pioneering genius or 
outstanding heroes: “the right man has never failed the right 
time ; when need is sorest, as the proverb has it, help is 
nearest.” 

What, then, is the goal of history? The perfection of the 
race, the final victory of civilised over uncivilised races, the 
supremacy of conscious mind and intellect. The struggle for 
existence is gradually but continually reducing and exterminat- 
ing the less intellectual and industrial races of the earth; the 
laws of heredity are gradnally elevating the mental nature of the 
civilised, a process of natural selection between races and nations 
is incessantly effecting a survival of the fittest. No power on earth 
can check this process ; the Unconscious moves on heedless in its 
course ; the very missions of philanthropy tend, by a curious irony 
of fate, to the ultimate extermination of inferior tribes. 

Such is the inductive and scientific side of the philosophy of 
Dr Hartmann. When we grasp it as a whole, it amounts to no- 
thing more than this, that all, or nearly all, the phenomena of the 
material and spiritual world rest upon and result from a mysteri- 
ous unconscious being—though to call it being is really to add 
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on an idea not immediately contained within the all-sufficient 
principle. But what difference is there between this and saying 
that the phenomena of the world at large come we know not 
whence? In reality, the explanation explains nothing. It can 
only lead to a self-satisfied positivism which takes facts simply 
as they are, and troubles itself no way about their causes. The 
Unconscious, therefore, tends to be a simple phrase and nothing 
more ; it is an extreme instance of what Comte called the meta- 
physical stage of knowledge. We may admire the skill with 
which Dr Hartmann brings together facts and illustrations; we 
may appreciate the arguments by which he shows the insuffi- 
ciency of some accepted theories: but the answer he himself 
supplies is worse than worthless ; it promises to give us bread, 
and leaves us with a stone. No doubt there are a number of 
mental processes, to which Miss Cobbe recently called attention, 
of which we are unconscious—processes which exude, as it were, 
automatically from the brain without the direction of our con- 
scious selves; but to infer from this that they are due to an 
unconscious power, and to proceed to demonstrate thence the 
presence of the Unconscious though all nature, is to make an 
unwarrantable saltus in reasoning. “What, in fact, is this “ Un- 
conscious ” but a high-sounding name to veil our ignorance? Is 
the Unconscious any better explanation of phenomena we do 
not understand than the “devil-devil” by which Australian 
tribes explain the Leyden-jar and its phenomena?* Does it 
increase our knowledge to know that we do not know the origin 
of language or the cause of instinct? It may be, as Hartmann 
tries to show, that the unconscious origin of art does not remove 
the need of practice and hard study—that the ideal beauty will 
present itself to him whose thoughts and interests are most 
wrapped up in it; but it still remains a question, How can the 
unconscious idea grasp a beauty, which it does not itself know? 
Alike in organic creation and the evolution of history, “ perform- 
ances and actions ”—the words are those of Strauss—“ are ascribed 
to an unconscious, which can only belong to a conscious, being.” 

What novelty, again, it might be asked, is there in this great 
Unconscious? Does it contain anything beyond the Greek idea 
of a growing constitutive guovs, except it be the fact that it 
extends the place and action of this in a way that cannot be 
allowed ? Hartmann himself admits that his conception is not 
new ; and he enumerates, with some detail, the past anticipations 
of his fundamental thought. Curiously enough, however, he 
neglects to note the nearest approximation which the history of 
thought presents. This is to be found within the crabbed, Greek- 





* Lange, ‘* Geschichte des Materialismus,” ii. 279. 
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besprinkled pages of Ralph Cudworth, one of the most philo- 
sophical writers whom England has at any time produced. Cud- 
worth’s “ True Intellectual System of the Universe” advanced a 
principle which seems to possess all the advantages of the. Uncon- 
scious without its obvious defects. Cudworth was also aiming at 
a unification of science, philosophy, and religion; and he found 
it in the conception of a “ plastic nature,” as immediate cause 
and guide of all existence. Such a plastic nature avoided, to his 
mind, the difficulties of Atheism on the one hand, and of continued 
creation and divine interference on the other. Without it, things 
must either proceed with utter fortuitousness, or “God himself 
doth all immediately, and, as it were, with his own hands, form 
the body of every gnat and fly.” He posited, therefore, a plastic 
nature, which, while devoid of consciousness and reason, sub- 
served the final end and ultimate good of all existence. This 
plastic nature is described in terms which strikingly recall the 
phraseology of Hartmann. It “doth never consult nor delibe- 
rate ;” it “goes on in one constant, unrepenting tenor from 
generation to generation ;” it “ acts artificially, and for the sake 
of ends,” but itself “ understands not the ends which it acts for ;” 
it resembles “ habits, which do in like manner gradually evolve 
themselves in a long train or series of regular and artificial 
motions, readily prompting the doing of ‘them without compre- 
hending that art and reason by which they are directed ;” it 
corresponds to those “natural instincts that are in animals, 
which, without knowledge, direct them to act regularly, in order 
both to their own good and the good of the universe.” “The 
plastic nature in the formation of plants and animals seems to 
have no animal fancy, no express consciousness of what it doth ;” 
it is parallel to those “nocturnal volutations in sleep,” those 
movements of the heart and lungs over which we exercise no 
conscious influence. ‘‘ Wherefore the plastic nature, acting 
neither by knowledge nor by animal fancy, neither electively nor 
hormetically, must be concluded to act fatally, magically, and 
sympathetically.” But this plastic nature Cudworth conceives 
as simply the subordinate instrument of higher power. ‘ Perfect 
knowledge and understanding without consciousness is nonsense 
and impossibility. If there be dvous, then there must be vois; 
if there be a plastic nature, that acts regularly and artificially in 
order to ends, and according to the best wisdom, though itself 
not comprehending the reason of it, not being clearly conscious 
of what it doth, then there must of necessity be a perfect mind 
or deity, upon which it depends. Wherefore Aristotle does like 
a philosopher in joining Svors and Nods, nature and mind, both 
together ; but these atheists do very absurdly and unphilosophi- 
cally that would make a senseless and unconscious plastic nature, 
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and therefore without a mind or intellect, to be the first original 
of all things.” * What would the learned Master of Clare Hall, 
Cambridge, have said about Dr Hartmann and the philosophy of 
the Unconscious ? 

The difficulties of this system increase as we proceed. Subtract 
this questionable factor—the Unconscious—from Hartmann’s 
Biology and Psychology, and the chapters remain pleasant and 
instructive reading. But with the third part of his work—the 
Metaphysic of the Unconscious—our feet are clogged at every 
step. We are encircled by the merest play of words, the most 
unsatisfactory demonstrations, and most inconsistent inferences. 
he theory of final causes has been hitherto employed to show 
the wisdom of the world ; with our pessimist philosopher it shows 
nothing but its irrationality and misery. Consciousness has been 
generally supposed to be the condition of all happiness and in- 
terest in life ; here it simply wakens us to misery ; and the lower 
an animal lies in the scale of conscious life, the better and the 
pleasanter its lot. 

But how, the question rises, is consciousness attained—how 
does the Unconscious pass into the Conscious—what is the origin 
of consciousness ? Here we face the fundamental problem of all 
philosophy—the question, how does the ego come to know itself 
as distinguished from something not-itself ; what, in short, is the 
origin of the distinction of ego and non-ego, of self and not-self. 

To answer this question, Hartmann accepts in full the con-_ 
¢elusions of physiological research. Brain and ganglia are the 
indispensable conditions of animal consciousness ; were the brain- 
functions altogether destroyed, conscious activity would be im- 
possible. Brain-vibrations being thus the conditions of all con- 
sciousness in animals, it remains to see how, through the medium 
of these brain-vibrations, consciousness comes into being. 

Consciousness arises in the stupefaction of Will at the existence 
of an idea which it has not willed, and which is nevertheless pre- 
sent to the senses. 

“The idea,” Hartmann explains, “ contains within itself no interest in 
its existence, no effort towards actual being ; so long, therefore, as there 
is no consciousness, it can be called into existence through Will only ; 
and thus, before the rise of consciousness, mind can, in its own nature, 
have no other presentations and ideas than those which are called into 
being through Will, and form its content. Suddenly organised matter 
breaks in upon this peace of the Unconscious with itself, and impresses 
on the astonished individual mind, in the necessary reaction of the 
sensation, a conception which falls upon as it were from heaven, be- 
cause it finds within itself no Will for this idea ; for the first time the 
content of intuition is given it from outside. The great revolution has 





* Cudworth’s ‘‘ True Intellectual System of the Universe.” Bk. i. cap. iii. 37. 
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taken place, the first step has been made to the redemption of the 
world, the idea is dissevered from Will in order to step against it in the 
future as an independent might, so as to crush that power to which, 
beforetime, it was slave.”—P. d. U. p. 394. 


The unconscious individual mind starts at the unwonted fact 
that an idea exists without being willed. Such is the origin of 
consciousness. Pain, therefore, as the non-satisfaction of Will, 
tends to be far more conscious than pleasure. Consciousness re- 
sembles the surprise the spoiled child feels when it finds for once 
its will is contradicted. 

This theory of consciousness will perplex the reader. How, he 
will ask, does the unconscious mind become aware of this op- 
posing matter if it be not conscious of it? Hartmann’s account, 
in fact, of the origin of consciousness is an immense and hardly 
veiled petitio principit. Throughout it supposes the very point 
it is trying to account for. ‘That consciousness depends on 
change, on opposition, is indeed an undisputed point. “ Without 
change,” as Mr Herbert Spencer has remarked, ‘ consciousness 
is impossible ; consciousness ceases when the changes in conscious- 
ness cease.” But no philosophy before that of the Unconscious 
had supposed that the conditions and the origin of a phenomenon 
were identical. Consciousness emerges when one state comes across 
another state; but the first state must be an object of conscious- 
ness before the second can be contrasted with it. The sensation 
of the intruding matter which Hartmann speaks of is only pos- 
sible through consciousness; the “surprise” which follows is 
the consciousness of a contrast between two states which, to 
begin with, are already objects of consciousness. As Aristotle 
long ago remarked, Pavepov Sri évépyera mpotepov Suvapews 
éo7i—the actual existence of a power must precede the capacity 
of its exercise (Aris. Meta. @ 8). The fact, in short, that this 
intruding matter is recognised as something not willed, not be- 
longing to self, implies exactly that distinction of ego and non- 
ego on which all consciousness must rest. 

But the evolution of consciousness from the shock of matter 
rests upon a further theory in the philosophy of the Unconscious 
—the identity and fundamental unity of mind and matter. Con- 
sciousness, we have seen, arises from a vibration in the brain, 
caused by the presentation of an unwilled object. But how, the 
question meets Hartmann, can body act on mind—how can there 
be reciprocal communication between these two? If mind and 
body, spirit and matter, are two entirely heterogeneous substances, 
such mutual intercourse is inconceivable. But if spirit and mat- 
ter be identical, if they be only different manifestations of one and 
the same substance, and thus homogeneous in kind,‘the difficulty 
of their mutual action vanishes, and a way is open by which the 
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vibrating molecules of the brain, as caused by the intruding 
matter, can invade the peace of the unconscious mind. 

The scientific explanation of the objects of sense regards them 
as the combination of matter and force. But the fact is, matter, 
as Leibnitz had already seen, is nothing but a collection of at- 
tracting and repelling forces ; it is a “system of atomic forces in a 
certain state of equilibrium.” This force, however, is nothing else 
than Will; the play of mutually attracting and repelling forces 
displays the same kind of effort and endeavour as that contained 
in ordinary Will. Thus the unity of the world is reached ; for 
the basis of the material universe is the basis also of the spiritual. 


“ With this result the radical difference between spirit and matter is 
at an end; their difference lies only in their being lower or higher 
manifestations of the same essence, the everlasting Unconscious. The 
identity of mind and matter has thus ceased to be an unintelligible or 
unproved hypothesis, in so far as it is raised to scientific knowledge, 
and this not through the deadening of mind, but the enlivening of 
matter.”—P. d. U. p. 479. 


The dualism, in fact, Hartmann claims, of materialism on the 
one hand, idealism on the other, has been absorbed in a system 
which embraces both.* 

It is only, Hartmann holds, such an identity of thought and 
existence, such a transcendental realism, that can supply a basis 
for cognition, and allow the possibility of metaphysic. How our 
thought grasps things—how we know them.as objective realities, 
is a question which can be solved neither by a subjective idealism 
such as that of Kant, nor by the natural realism of the popular 
understanding. 


“However much we twist and turn the immediate intuition” into 
which Kant and Berkeley must resolve our knowledge, “ it continues still 
a modification of our power of intuition and conception, which may be 
different with different individuals: however deep we may penetrate 
into it, we still never advance beyond an ever more complete knowledge 
of the laws of our senses and our understanding, we never reach the 
required reality which goes beyond the subjective apprehension. Every 
attempt to ascribe a more than subjective reality to the content of con- 
sciousness from itself carries with it its own condemnation. LEither, 
therefore, all perception is nothing more than a subjective dream, and 
all belief in the objective reality of what we perceive is a delusion, 
or there must be a positive something on the other side of conscious- 





* Mr Alfred Wallace seems to have reached independently a somewhat similar 
position. V. “ Contributions to Theory of Natural Selection,” p. 368—“ If, there- 
fore, we have traced one force, however minute, to an origin in our own will, while 
we have no knowledge of any other primary cause of force, it does not seem an im- 
probable conclusion that all force may be will-force ; and thus that the whole uni- 
verse is not merely dependent on, but actually is, the will of higher intelligences, 
or of one supreme intelligence.” 
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ness, and independent of it, referetice to which can confer mediately an 
objective reality on the content of consciousness.”—TZ'ranscend. [eal- 
ismus, p. 24. 

True knowledge, in fact, is only possible if our forms of con- 
ception correspond with the forms of presentation in self-subsistent 
being ; if space, time, and the categories be not only forms of 
thought, but also forms of being. 


“ Either there is no such thing as knowledge, no real experience, and 
all our supposed knowledge and experience is mere illusion (practi- 
cally no doubt indestructible), or the fundamental forms of the exist- 
ence of the thing-in-itself must correspond with the fundamental forms 
of intuition and thought.”—Jd. p. 137. 

“‘ After these considerations it can be no longer doubtful how the 
philosophy of the Unconscious deals with the opposites of Thought and 
Thing, mens and ens, ratio and res, spirit and nature, ideal and real, 
subjective and objective. We know that being is the product of the 
illogical and logical, of will and idea: and that the real is distinguished 
from the ideal only through the will which lends reality to the ideal. 
Thus spirit and nature are no longer different ; for the original uncon- 
scious spirit is in its implicit existence with itself that which, on the one 
hand, in the actual combination of its elements appears as nature, and 
on the other, as result of the development of nature, conscious mind or 
spirit (geist), in the narrow (Hegelian) meaning of the term.”—P. d. U. 
p. 823, 

- The world, therefore, exhibits a system of gradual development: 
‘nature and history are no opposites: the whole process of the 
world is through and through history ; is through and through, in 
fact, a history of nature.’—Phil. Abhandlungen, p. 38. 

Vegetables display the qualities of higher organisms; they 
show traces of restorative power, reflex action, and instinct. Not 
only so, but consciousness itself appears already in the vegetable 
world. Nerves are not the only conditions of consciousness ; 
nerveless parts of the human body are endowed with sensation, 
and the lowest animal forms, while conscious, possess no nerves. 
Consciousness, then, is present in the plant: in the vine-leaf, which 
turns towards the light; in the mimosa pudica, which avoids an 
insect. Such transitional forms are found in every phase of 
nature. The Unconscious proceeds imperceptibly and continu- 
ously in its work of evolution ; it takes as far as possible small 
steps, and effects its greater differences through the accumulation 
of a number of smaller individual modifications. It employs 
accidental variations to subserve its ends, and maintains the or- 
ganism at its highest point, through natural selection and the 
struggle for existence. Hartmann, however, is careful to point 
out the limitations with which the theories of Darwin must be 
received ; and he quotes with approval the words of Wallace— 
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“ Natural selection could only have endowed savage man with a 
brain a little superior to that of an ape, whereas he actually 
possesses one very little inferior to that of a philosopher.”—WNat. 
Selection, p. 356. 


“The Darwinian principle,” to quote Hartmann’s own words, “ is 
sufficient so long as it occupies itself with the improvement and varia- 
tion of an existing organ to a physiological function, required through 
its environment ; it breaks down as soon as a morphological change has 
to be explained. In all the modifications which the struggle for exist- 
ence brings to pass, the fundamental morphological type remains un- 
altered and untouched. Natural selection, therefore, in the struggle 
for existence is a most valuable aid for the exhaustive perfecting of an 
actually-existing type within one and the same stage of organisation ; 
it cannot serve to explain the transition from a lower to a higher stage 
of organisation, since such transition is always connected with a raising 
of the morphological type.”—P. d. U. p. 600. 

Darwinism, in fact, Hartmann, in his special treatise on this 
subject, points out, merely emphasises one of the many vehicles 
through which the Idea realises itself in nature. It concludes 
prematurely that an ideal and formal relationship indicates a 
genealogical affinity, in which one form derives its descent from 
another. But the ideal connection and similarity between different 
species of animals proves in itself a genealogical affinity, as little 
as the similarities between different mineral forms lead to the 
supposition that the one of these has given rise to the other. 

“ Even if one is & priori convinced of the necessity of actual inter- 
mediate stages of transition, paleontological discoveries of intermediate 
forms are still only valuable for the filling up of gaps in system ; they 
never prove that the special middle forms, which have been found, have 
actually formed a member of the supposed genetic series,” — Wahrheit 
und Irrthum im Darwinismus, p. 14. 


The theory of descent is too simple and unilinear an hypothesis 
to match the varieties and intricacies of natural systems. 


** Amongst apes the gorilla is likest man in its foot, the orang-outang 
most in its brain, and the chimpanzee most in the structure of its body; 
it would be, however, quite a reversal of the truth to conclude, on the 
ground of one of these relationships, the descent of man from this or 
that species of ape ; for, exactly from this division of human similari- 
ties among diferent species of apes, we should conclude that the common 
ancestor of the apes and of the man did not yet possess these peculiarities, 
but rather that these same qualities developed themselves independently 
in the separate types ” (p. 18). 


The Darwinian theory of transmutation in individuals must 
be amended by and taken along with the K6lliker and Baumgirt- 
ner theory of “heterogeneous generation,” or “‘ transformation of 
type through seed-metamorphosis,” according to which “ the first 
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egg of the new species must be produced in the ovary of a near- 
allied species through transformation of the embryonic conditions 
in the earliest stage.” 


“ Both of these are only different modes through which the 
inner law of evolution realises itself externally ; each offers a mutual 
support to the other, both go hand-in-hand together, and imply con- 
tinual reference to one another” (p. 52). ‘ Natural selection is a true 
and everywhere active principle of nature ; but it is so, exactly because 
it has a wider sphere of application than Darwin and Wigand ascribe 
to it. It is not, as Darwin thinks, true, because it is a mechanical 
principle, nor, as Wigand supposes, false, because it is a mechanical 
principle ; but it is true, although it is in part a mechanical principle, 
and because it is as such a vehicle for the realisation of an ideal 
principle” (p. 71). 

The one purely mechanical agent in the Darwinian theory— 
the struggle for existence—cannot by itself arrive at any rational 
results; it can only do so when completed through other factors, 
which are not to be considered as mechanical, but display essen- 
tially the influence of the uniform formative energy of nature. 

The world, therefore, is a teleological structure rather than a 
mechanical composition. As such, it displays a graduated pro- 
gress from lower to higher forms of existence, with numberless 
transition-links and intermediate forms: “every main order of 
the animal kingdom is like a branch of the great tree, and de- 
velops itself, in a definite geological period, out of simple begin- 
nings to highly elevated forms.” Creation is, in fact, permeated 
by a logical necessity which embraces all organic and inorganic 
uniformities, and of which teleology and mechanism are merely 
different sides or aspects, standing to each other in the reciprocal 
relation of end and means. 

The philosophy of Hartmann becomes, then, at this stage, 
a pure Monism. One principle includes and embraces every 
manifestation of being, every form of material and spiritual 
existence,—and this is the Unconscious. Matter and conscious- 
ness being only manifestations of the Unconscious, this essence, 
which is everything that is, must be the absolute individual, the 
individual cat’ éEoyjv. As the basis of existence, it is outside 
the ordinary categories of logic—‘‘ The Unconscious is neither 
great nor small, neither here nor there, neither in finite nor in 
infinite, neither in figure nor in point, neither anywhere nor 
nowhere” (p. 521). But this all-inclusive unity (AJl-einheit) of 
the Unconscious leaves the widest room for individual existence. 
The different cells of the organic structure possess those various 
unities which constitute an individual ; the individual usually 
so called is really the combination of an endless number of indi- 
viduals. 
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The world, therefore, as a whole, isa mere phenomenon with no 
permanent reality. “ It is simply,” says Hartmann, “ a continuous 
series of sums of peculiarly-combined acts of will on the part of the 
Unconscious, and it exists only so long as it is continuously main- 
tained ; were the Unconscious to cease at any time to will the 
world, this play of the intersecting activities of the Unconscious 
would cease also to exist.” It isa delusion, therefore, to suppose 
that we have either in the world or in the ego anything actually 
real; the world consists only in one sum of activities on the part 
of the Unconscious, the ego in another. 


“This table, for example, verifies its reality for me through the 
forces of resistance which the zther-atoms of its superficial molecules 
develop in contact with the surface-molecules of my body. As for my- 
self, I am a mere appearance, like the rainbow in the clouds ; like this, 
Tam born out of the conjunction of relations ; I become another person 
every second, because these relations become different at every second, 
and I shall pass away if these relations dissolve themselves ; there is 
an essence in me, but that is not 1” (Was an mir Wesen ist, bin ich 
nicht).—P. d. U. p. 533. 


Thus, then, the universe, as an emanation of the Unconscious, 
has been constructed. Throughout it has been marked by 
design, by purpose, by finality ; throughout a wonderful adap- 
ation of means to ends, a wonderful adjustment and relativity 
in different portions, has been noticed. And all this for what 
conclusion? Not, as in the hands of the natural theologians of 
the eighteenth century, to show that the world is the result of 
design, of an intelligent and beneficent Creator; but the mani- 
festation of a being whose only predicates are negatives—whose 
very essence is to be unconscious. It is not only, like ancient 
Athens, to an unknown, but also to an unknowing God, that 
modern pessimism rears its altar. Yet surely the fact that the 
motive principle of existence moves in a mysterious way outside 
our consciousness no way requires that the All-one being should 
be himself unconscious. 

Dr Hartmann himself anticipates objections of this nature. 
Consciousness, he points out, is not the elevated stage of mental 
development it is generally supposed to be; on the contrary, it 
is a break in that unity of absolute intelligence, with which 
subject and object are still one. Besides, the Unconscious is not 
blind ; rather it is, as we have seen, clairvoyant ; it is the Super- 
Conscious (das Ueberbewusste) rather than the Unconscious. 


“The particular form of the omniscient intuition of the All-one 
power is of such a character that, in the absence of positive data, we 
¢an only say it is elevated above that phase which we call conscious- 
ness. Negatively defined, therefore, it is unconscious, positively inde- 
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finitely indicated, superconscious,” ‘ And just,” adds Hartmann, “as 
the compass of light arising from the rays illuminates the whole room, 
but not the point from which they radiate, while it may be that some 
rays may strike a polished surface, and the light be in this way 
reflected back ; so also the total intuitive activity of the All-one can 
know the whole, and yet not the point from which it springs—the 
active centre of the all ; while it may be that certain masses of these 
rays may be broken into consciousness on the brain of some organism, 
although this then must be necessarily a one-sided, limited, and not 
all-comprehensive absolute.”—P. d. U. p. 548. 


The religion of the Unconscious claims therefore to have seized 
the golden mean of a spiritualistic Monism or Pantheism, mid- 
way between the popular doctrine of an infallible instantaneous 
Creator and an irreligious scientific Atheism. The God whose 
spirituality acts expressly in the form of consciousness would be, 
Hartmann holds, a God outside of, and different from the world; 
a God in whom “ we live and move and have our being” can be 
found only in a God without consciousness and personality, of 
whom individuals, with consciousness and personality, are merely 
functions and manifestations. 


“The religion of the future,” concludes Hartmann, “ must be a 
pantheistic Monism, from which all Polytheism is excluded, or an im- 
personal immanent Monotheism, whose godhead has the world as an 
objective phenomenon, not outside, but within itself.”—Selbstzersetzung 
des Christenthums, p. 121. 


Christianity went far towards the establishment of such a 
monistic Pantheism. With its fundamental doctrine of the 
Trinity, it stands out as the first attempt to reach a synthesis of 
Aryan Polytheism and Semitic Monism ; “ with all its one-sided- 
ness and crudities, it can never be thought away from history :” 
and with Buddhism it shows the way towards a perfect form of 
religion. But Christianity, and every other traditional religion, 
is hopelessly, Hartmann holds, at war with all science and specu- 
lation ; the religion of the future must be such a creed as will, 
within its pantheistic Monism, leave the fullest room for the 
speculations of advancing science. 

Every true religion must, we may grant at once, be more or 
less, when rightly understood, pantheistic. God must be in the 
world, of which he is the God. Yet it may be doubted whether 
the religion of the Unconscious attains this end. The concep- 
tion of a deity (so to call him) unconscious of himself, but 
streaming forth rays of consciousness, which are reflected back 
to him in the beings on which they strike, seems an implicit 
dualism. God, implies the theory, whether in its dogmatic or 
figurative statement, is outside the world. 
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All our ideas of God must be anthropomorphic, and are per- 
haps never more anthropomorphic than when they seek to be least 
so. It may be suggested that this is the case with Dr Hartmann. 
Eager to elevate God above the human property of, consciousness, 
he makes him unconscious. . But to do so is simply to allow that, 
because we cannot conceive our consciousness widened so as to in- 
clude all consciousness, therefore the being of God must be posited 
as unconscious. The theory of a conscious God, who is at the 
same time an all-inclusive individual, would, Hartmann thinks, 
involve a double consciousness. It is difficult to see the ground 
of this remark. Hartmann himself recognises the presence of 
independent self-conscious wills within the compass of one in- 
dividual conscious mind. Why then should not God stand to 
each one of us, to each form of existence, in the same relation 
that we do to our several actions and our different parts? Iam 
in my limbs, in my actions, in my feelings, in my thoughts ; 
they are mine, and yet do not constitute me—do not make up my 
personality. God, similarly, it may be supposed, is in each one 
of us, is in each form of life upon the earth; but yet none of 
them is God. As my personality is not to be resolved into my 
parts or actions, so also God, while present in all his works, re- 
tains a personality within himself. A conscious, rather than au 
unconscious God, will serve as basis for a consistent Pantheism. 

The student of Hegel will not be without an answer to the 
difficulties over which the philosophy of the Unconscious makes 
shipwreck. He will know that, in the actual world, God has opened 
the closed shell of truth ; and that the idea, of which nature 
and mind are the outcome, only reaffirms, in the return to itself 
in mind, that conscious unity with itself, from which, for a time, 
it had been disjoined in nature. 


“Thought as the idea lays itself down, and at the same time cog- 
nises itself. But if thought lays itself down, it is the absolute con- 
sciousness which is conscious of itself; and so, while it is conscious 
of itself, it differentiates itself as creative from itself as created. Thus 
it works its way from point to point; while, at the same time, as it 
knows itself in this distinction from itself, it must reaffirm itself in 
the difference, and with the difference included in it. And so from a 
single point or nucleus it proceeds onward, and yet never leaves the 
ground it has once gained: for the ground moves also. The germ of 
thought has spread into an organic system, but still retains its 
identity.” * 


But, in fact, the religion of the Unconscious remains scarcely 
consistent with itself; side by side it seems with an unconscious 





* W. Wallace, “Prolegomena”’ to “ Logic of Hegel,” p. cix. 
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and irrational element, in the creative principle, there arises a 
-conscious and rational. ‘The Unconscious, we have seen, is the 
unity of Will and Idea. But the Idea has in itself no interest in 
existence ; it is only through Will that it can be brought from 
non-being into being. ‘The world is therefore an entirely blind 
and irrational creation ; it is at beginning the result of an arbi- 
trary resolution on the part of Will to externalise itself. Will 
externalises the Idea, and the Idea must remain its servant and 
its slave—must be the skilled workman who will carry out the 
original resolution of the restless Will. But the Idea no sooner 
finds itself in existence than it now, become conscious, recognises 
that it was not really fitted for realisation, but should have been 
left alone in self-satisfied unconsciousness. It has lost, as victim 
of the impulsive Will, that maiden innocence which it had in its 
state of pure existence with itself. The Idea, however, cannot 
directly stop the work of Will; its office is only to supply the 
“what ;” it has no voice in the “that” and “whether.” Yet it 
-can lead the irrational Will gradually to its own destruction. 
Its object, the end of the cosmic process, becomes the elevation 
of consciousness. Consciousness effects the emancipation of the 
Idea, of the rational side of the All-one, from Will; and the Idea 
thus, through the opposition of consciousness, effects the defeat 
and final overthrow of the externalising force. 

This world, said Leibnitz, is the best possible. This truth 
Hartmann readily accepts. Had there been a better content in 
the Idea which Will externalised, this better, instead of the pre- 
sent world, would have been called into actual existence. But 
to say that a thing is the best possible is to say nothing of its 
goodness ; the world which is the best possible may be at the 
same time the worst. And, in fact, since all existence owes its 
reality to Will, it might be already @ priort matter of astonish- 
ment were this existence as such not irrational. 

This world, Hartmann allows, is the best possible; at the 
same time, he adds, it is the worst. Any attempt to balance the 
pains and pleasures of our life will show that pain is by far the 
greater factor in our existence. The doctrine of Schopenhauer, 
indeed, as to the negative nature of pleasure, is no truer than the 
Leibnitzian doctrine as to the privative character of evil; but 
still all pleasure causes an exhaustion of the nervous processes. 
It is always indirect, arising only through the cessation or inter- 
mission of a pain; and it finds more difficulty in emerging into 
consciousness, whereas pain, eo ¢pso, generates consciousness. 
What pleasure does exist in the world is no equivalent for the vast 
amount of pain that may be found within it ; in great measure 
it is merely the absence of pain. What, for instance, are all the 

-8o-called pleasures of health, of youth, of freedom, of sufficient 
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means? Are they anything but privations, anything but the 
absence of sickness, of old age, of slavery, of poverty? And is 
not work itself an evil? How great misery does it entail upon 
the toiling masses of our fellow-countrymen ! Does any one work 
of his own free-will? “Again and again we read of literal 
starvation in our great towns; can the gluttony of a thousand 
debaucheries make up for the misery of one starved human 
life ?” 

What are the so-called pleasures of love? Will they com- 
pensate ,in any degree for the sufferings of childbirth? Do 
they not lead to one of the greatest sores of civilised nations—a 
sore which increases every day, as increasing cultivation renders 
early marriages imprudent and impossible ? “Could we,” says 
Hartmann, “see and weigh the pain and sorrow existing at any 
one time in the world from love-vows that have been broken, we 
should find that this alone exceeds the happiness from love 
existing at that same time, and this from the very fact that the 
sorrow of disappointment and the bitterness of betrayal continue 
infinitely longer than the happiness of the illusion.” What 
colossal sacrifices does love demand ; how many does it make 
exiles from their- parental homes,‘ their old occupations and 
associations ! Comparatively few amongst love-relations lead to 
marriage ; and when they do, few marriages are happy. Love, 
in fact, brings far more pain than pleasure to the individual. 
And yet its very misery lies in this, that by an unconscious 
instinct one must love; it is only by experience the illusion 
is discovered, when the heaven expected and the angel looked for 
have been proved but images of clay. But till that hard-won 
day of salvation come, the verses of Anacreon hold true— 


Xarsrdv od wn QiAjous 
XaArsrly 6 nal Qirjoou— 


in other words, love, whether repelled or enjoyed, is, in itself, 
and for the individual, an evil. 

No better account is given by the philosophy of the Uncon- 
scious of those other feelings, which have been sometimes 
accounted amongst the pleasures of the world. Sympathy 
regarded in itself is invariably an evil, since it brings the person 
sympathising always more pain than pleasure. Friendship is 
merely the satisfaction of a pain—the pain of isolated life. 
Domestic happiness is an illusion; the care and trouble children 
entail upon their parents far outweigh the pleasure they occa- 
sion. Ambition is, in all its forms, a great delusion; what can 
other people’s opinion of me add either to my happiness or 
misery? Religious fervour can only be attained, in its higher 
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phases, through a renunciation of all earthly pleasures; in its 
lower forms it is mingled with such fears and doubts as destroy 
all real happiness. Right conduct and just dealing no way com- 
pensate for the unrighteousness that already exists; charity anid 
love of one’s neighbour can only be regarded as a necessary evil 
serving to extenuate a greater. The pleasures of science and 
art hardly ever exist as such; they are pursued from ambition 
and vanity, and seldom get beyond the “accomplishments” of 
the young lady; when real, they are bought at the cost of hard 
perseverance and many sacrifices—in short, of pain and sorrow. 
Neither sleep nor dreams make up for all the miseries of life ; in 
great part, in fact, they are simply a repetition of the troubles of 
the day. Riches cannot bring us pleasure; for they can do 
nothing but secure those other enjoyments of life, which have 
been already discovered to be vanity. Hope is, indeed, a veri- 
tably real pleasure. But, alas! nine-tenths of all our hopes are 
doomed to disappointment; and the bitterness of the deception 
is far greater than the sweetness of the expectation. Thus the 
very joys of life, so accounted, have been proved to possess, be- 
yond question, a preponderance of pain and hardship. Add to 
this the actually-recognised evils and misfortunes of life; and 
must we not conclude with the Preacher of old—“ Vanity of 
vanities ; behold all is vanity.” 

Intellectual progress will not alleviate this misery ; all mental 
elevation, in fact, only intensifies the pain of life. The less sen- 
sitive people are, the duller their nerves and sympathies, the 
happier their lives. “The animals, in fact,” Hartmann concludes, 
“are happier, that is, less miserable than men, because the excess 
of pain an animal has to bear is smaller than that which man 
supports. We need only reflect how comfortably an ox or swine 
lives, quite as if it had learned from Aristotle to seek freedom 
from care and trouble, instead of, like man, pursuing after happi- 
ness.” ‘He that increaseth knowledge, increaseth sorrow :” 
and the consummation of misery finds its climax in the finely- 
organised, spiritually-gifted, and, above all else, conscious man. 

Such, according to the philosophy of the Unconscious, is the 
first stage of illusion ; it may be described generally as the stage 
in which happiness is regarded as attainable upon the existing 
steps of the world’s development and upon the life of earth. Histo- 
rically, it is represented by the old Judaistic-Greeco-Roman world. 
Such happiness, however, has been found, and must be found, a 
mere delusion, with a far greater share of sorrow than of plea- 
sure.* With this discovery man enters on the second stage of 





* It is this misery of existence which explains the fascination exercised by 
Tragedy upon thehuman heart. “Tragedy alone, amongst all forms of poetry, 
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illusion, in which happiness is viewed as something to be gained 
hereafter in a life beyond the grave. ‘This second stage is essen- 
tially that of Christianity. The old Judaism had tended to find 
its happiness in an earthly satisfaction—“ that it may go well with 
thee, and that thou mayest live long on the earth,’ was the pro- 
mise affixed to its commands—the religion of Christ regards 
this earth as merely a place of trial and preparation for a higher 
state of existence. Its very essence lies in looking forward to a 
life beyond. “ 'These things I have spoken unto you, that in me 
ye might have peace: in the world ye shall have tribulation ; 
but be of good cheer, I have overcome the world.” 

But this stage, which seeks its happiness in a life beyond the 
grave, is as great an illusion as the stage which looked for it 
upon the earth. Independently of the pain which such a state 
involves, jist, in its enforced subjection of the flesh; and, 
secondly, in the doubts and fears which it excites, it rests on an 
assumption which the philosophy of the Unconscious cannot grant 
—the assumption of the continuance of individual life. In- 
dividuality, it has been shown, whether of the organic body or 
of the conscious self, is simply a phenomenon, an appearance 
vanishing with death ; all that remains is the All-one Unconscious 
which produced the phenomenon. The voids zrountixos can have 
no real individual existence; in the life beyond there “ shall be 
time no longer” (Rev. x. 6); “ knowledge itself shall vanish 
away” (1 Cor. xiii. 8). 


“The pencil of rays which, in the form of acts of will of the Uncon- 
scious, is directed to a definite organic individual, cannot possibly have 
a longer duration than the object on which these rays are turned. If 
the organism has dissolved itself, and the organic individual lost its 
existence, its consciousness has also in consequence come to an end ; 
the pencil of rays from the Unconscious, which served as metaphysical 
basis for this individual mind, has become objectless, and therefore has 
become impossible as a continued active existence ; the capacity of this 
act of willis not altered by the result, but it presents no longer any 
individual existence ; it reposes in the All-one unconscious essence.” — 
P. d. U. p. 722. 


This second stage acts individually, as it has acted historically, 
as the necessary intermediate point between the first stage and 
the third. After it has passed, all egoistic hopes of individual 





teaches us (like religion and philosophy) to consider the world as something 
subordinate, something pointing beyond itself, on which it is sheer folly to rest 
as though it were highest and ultimate. The dying hero of Tragedy cries to 
every spectator the words of Christ—‘In the world ye shall have tribulation ; 
a of good cheer, I have overcome the world.’ ’—A phorismen iiber das Drama, 
p. 45, 
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happiness here or hereafter are entirely crushed ; and the mind 
is open to the self-denying thought of working only for the good 
of future generations. The third stage of illusion is therefore 
that in which happiness is viewed as lying in the future of the 
world’s history. Man in this third stage no longer works for his 
own interests; he has recognised the fact that it is one and the 
same essence that feels thy pain and mine, my pleasure and thy 
pleasure, and with this consciousness all egoism and selfish 
enjoyment is for ever banished from the sphere of happiness. 
The individual is filled with a self-denial and renunciation, which 
is to be answered by no suicide or egoistic mortification, but by 
an enthusiasm of humanity, a resolution to spend and to be spent 
in the service of his fellow-men. 

But this third stage—this hope in a future positive happiness 
of the human race—is as deceptive as its predecessors. ‘‘ However 
far humanity may advance, it will never destroy or even alleviate 
the greatest of human sufferings—sickness, old age, want, and 
discontentedness. However many the appliances which may be 
found to counteract disease, the diseases always increase faster 
than the arts of healing.” Cases of hunger and starvation must 
become more frequent with the growth of population. The most 
contented people are the rude tribes of nature and the unculti- 
vated classes: any increase in the culture of a people only 
increases its discontent. Falsehood and chicanery extend them- 
selves with advancing civilisation ; savage barbarity—witness 
the Paris Commune and the American Civil War—is only 
repressed, never extinguished. Immorality may become more 
polished; its vice will be still the same. The students of 
science and art may become more numerous and more common ; 
their work also becomes every day more commonplace. Art will 
grow less and less original, and will end by being a mere opiate 
for ennut. The course of humanity, in fact, is the same as that 
of the individual. The world is already growing old, and we 
may hope that some day it will see the vanity of all its past 
attempts. But, unlike the individual, it will have no heirs ; it 
will renounce finally the vain pursuit of happiness, and sigh after 
nothing but the painlessness and peace of non-existence. The 
reader may find this result comfortless and dispiriting ; but he 
should not look for consolations in philosophy. Philosophy is 
hard and feelingless; it is its very self the nameless misery of 
— because it is what brings to light the foolishness of 

ill. 

What then is man’s duty? The non-existence of the world is 
clearly preferable to its existence. But that is not to be attained 
through starvation, suicide, or any other form of individual ne- 
gation of Will; even were the whole race of mankind to cease 
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unanimously to propagate their kind and gradually die out, the 
world would not be materially altered ; the Unconscious would 
employ the first opportunity to create a new man or new corre- 
sponding type, and all the misery there had been would begin 
again. 

‘ “The one basis of practical philosophy must lie in making the 
ends of the Unconscious the ends also of our consciousness. Con- 
sciousness, we have seen before, is the immediate end before the 
process of the world. “Everything in heaven and earth,” as 
Hegel says “aims only after this—that the spirit may know it- 
self, may make itself its object, and close together with itself.” 
But consciousness itself is only means towards a further end. 
This end should be happiness; this is the very essence of the 
satisfaction-seeking Will. But this hope of happiness has been 
shown already altogether vain ; and thus comes in a deep oppo- 
sition between Will, aiming after its own satisfaction, and Intelli- 
gence, emancipating itself more and more through consciousness 
from desire. ‘The essential nature of consciousness is the eman- 
cipation of Intellect from Will; consciousness, as it advances to its 
necessary clearness, acuteness, and dominion, must more and more 
recognise the irrationality of Will, and eventually combat it even 
to annihilation. The very object, then, for which the omniscient 
Unconscious has created consciousness is that it may deliver the 
Idea from the misery of that act of Will from which it cannot free 
itself. ‘The cosmic process is a continuous struggle between the 
logical and the illogical—a struggle ending with the final over- 
throw of the illogical—the irrational development of Will. 

The only means towards this victory lie in the entire and un- 
conditional resignation of personal existence into the arms of the 
cosmic process, for the advancement of its end—the universal 
salvation of the universe. ‘Otherwise expressed, the principle 
of practical philosophy lies in each one making the ends of the 
Unconscious the ends also of his consciousness.” Such a prin- 
ciple, it is asserted, allows the fullest scope to the active and 
affirming tendencies of Will; it demands not the faint-hearted 
retirement of quietism, but an active surrender and renunciation ; 
it contains, not a disunion, but the fullest reconciliation, with life 
and its duties. It provides that unity of Optimism and Pessim- 
ism which alone can lead to valuable energetic action. 

This final victory of Intellect over Will, and consequent anni- 
hilation of the world, may be confidently looked for soon. As 
with the gradual spread of human beings over the surface 
of the globe, and the gradual extinction of the lower animals, 
the Unconscious concentrates itself in man, and thereby comes to 
Consciousness of its irrational creation; as man becomes pene- 
trated with the idea of the misery of existence, and the feeling 
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gains strength through heredity; as people become more capable 
of co-operation—the greater portion of the active spirit in the 
world will adopt the resolution to destroy the act of Will; and 
the world will have vanished into nothingness, he Unconscious 
will return to that passive state of pure self-satisfied intelligence, 
irom which it never should have passed; and the possibility of 
another world, with all the miseries of this, will be for ever ex- 
hausted and exterminated, 

Such is the doctrine of despair in which the philosophy of the 
Unconscious ends. Shortly expressed, it is that the Reason in 
the world knows the world to be irrational, and therefore plots 
its final overthrow—an overthrow towards which man will find 
it better to co-operate. Such a result will trouble no one who 
has seen the insufficiency of the different propositions on which 
this issue rests. Its doctrine of finality, we have already found, 
is erroneous and misapplied ; the presence of the Unconscious is 
detected in many cases where a sufficient physical explanation 
can be discovered ; and, throughout, Hartmann, while professing 
to recognise and postulate the fundamental unity of spirit and 
matter, really fails to see the true relation between the material 
and the spiritual. ‘ The rock of offence which blocks the way into 
philosophy is the sustained opposition between our thought and 
things ;” and this rock Hartmann has never fully passed. His 
theory of the origin of consciousness begs, we have already 
seen, the very question which it tries to solve. The Unconscious 
finaliy breaks d 
it must have been attended with a germ of consciousness. With 
such defects at every point of its development, it only now re- 
mains to offer a few remarks upon the final fruits and practical 
consequences of this new philosophy. 

The conclusions of the philosophy of the Unconscious are made 
to rest upon a balancing of pains and pleasures. Weigh, Hart- 
mann practically says, the pains of life against its pleasures, and 
the former will be found - far preponderant, Such a com- 
wo implies the commensurability of pleasure and pain. 

?Jeasures and pains, in fact, our author holds, are qualitatively 
similar, and only different in quantity. Every resolution of Will, 
he believes, rests on the supposition that pleasures and pains 
can be weighed against each other; and this very fact pre- 
supposes to his mind the qualitative likeness of all pains and 
pleasures, both mental and physical; without it we could not 
choose between bearing toothache and having our tooth ex- 
tracted, or decide between a wise but ugly and a fair but stupid 
bride. This commensurability, we shall attempt to show, rests 
on a false view of the nature of pleasure and pain. 

(a.) The balancing of advantages in the choice of Will is an 
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undisputed point ; but it is not a simple comparison of plea- 
sures and pains, as such, that here takes place. What appears as 
a comparison of so much pleasure with so much pain is really 
a comparison of the advantages of one course of action with an- 
other,—in other words, pleasure and pain have been taken out 
of themselves and universalised. 

(b.) Pain and pleasure are, indeed, as Socrates, when, relieved 
from the fetters of the prison-house, discovered, closely related to 
each other ; they seem, as he expressed it, “fastened together 
from one crown” (Plato “ Pheedo,” p. 60, B). But it does not 
therefore follow that the difference between the two is merely 
quantitative. Pleasure, indeed, carried beyond a certain degree, 
becomes pain; the fire that warms also burns. But it does 
not follow that pleasure and pain are not different in quality as 
well, Quality and quantity are not strict opposites; they are 
merely moments in measure as the qualitative quantum. Plea- 
sure and pain may glide into each other, and yet be qualita- 
tively distinct ; just as a virtue may merge into a vice, and yet 
be qualitatively different from it. Besides, the higher pleasures, 
as the higher virtues, will be outside this quantitative transition. 

(c.) Pleasure, according to Hartmann, is the satisfaction of 
Will ; pain its non-satisfaction. But a little reflection will show 
that this satisfaction is the condition of pleasure, not its essential 
character. The delight of the mother over her new-born child ; 
the transport of the lover at the consciousness ‘of mutual affec- 
tion; the rapture of the connoisseur over a work of art, may be 
—to take the theory as true—the result of the answer to an un- 
conscious will, just as the pleasure in a glass of beer is the result 
of the answer to a conscious will or appetite for such a drink ; 
but the condition of a feeling is not the feeling itself. Pleasure, 
in fact, as Plato partly, Aristotle fully, pointed out, is not strictly 
an avarAjpwors—not merely the satisfaction of a state of want and 
pain ; it is rather, as the latter viewed it, an évépyea. But if 
pleasure be not merely the satisfaction of Will, but the reflex and 
concomitant of free, spontaneous, and unimpeded action, it will 
follow that health, youth, and the other states, which the philo- 
sophy of Hartmann regards simply as the absence of evils, will 
be positive and absolute pleasures. ‘True, indeed, “ omnis deter- 
minatio est negatio ;” but it does not follow that because we 
= health in sickness, it is therefore simply the absence of the 
atter. 

_ (d.) Pleasure and pain are in themselves, and as feelings, posi- 
tive and absolute (€vépyetar); at the same time they are, in 
relation to their causes and objects, notoriously subjective and 
variable. The ordinary man prefers the poorest beer to the 
richest claret, and a comic song to a symphony of Beethoven. 


[Vol. CV, No, CCVII.]—New Sznizs, Vol. XLIX. No, I. L 
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How, then, can it be possible to compare together pains and 
pleasures? I may find my pleasure in resistance, in struggle, 
and in effort ; and no one has the right to call my struggle pain. 
Who, then, is to be the referee to decide which state is in itself 
pleasure, which pain ; who shall determine whether the solitude 
this man feels a pleasure, that a pain, is really a pleasure or a 
pain? If there be no one to take upon himself the task, how 
can any comparison of pains and pleasures be attained ; how, in 
fact, can it be anything but absurd to show, as Hartmann 
attempts to show, that the pains of life preponderate ‘over its 
pleasures, and that life is therefore miserable? If Schopenhauer 
maintains that no amount of pleasure can compensate for any 
degree of pain, Spenser and poetry may equally hold— 
“ One loving howre 


For many yeares of sorrow can dispence ; 
A dram of sweete is worth a pound of sowre.” 


(e.) “'The heart knoweth its bitterness, and a stranger doth 
not intermeddle with its joy.” Pain is pre-eminently the object 
of consciousness ; pleasure remains more in the background. 
Thus, it seems that pain forms the larger factor in existence ; we 
pnow most both of our own sufferings and the sufferings of other 


keople. But the deepest water is the stillest ; and the deeper 
eveasure is, the less it shows itself. ‘The enjoyments of sense are 
piident at once to ourselves and others; the pleasure of the 
lhgher feelings leads to a serenity of mind which escapes the 
outward eye—“ the stranger doth not intermeddle with it,” and, 
in part, it remains concealed even from the possessor’s self. But 
none the less the pleasure is there, and it creates in life a sweet- 
ness and light as compared with which the obtrusive joys of 
sense are nothing. 400 6 Oeds dei wiav Kal array yalpes jdovqV' 
ov yap movoy KWhcews eoTW évépyera GANA Kal axwnholas Kal 
Oovil) wAAAOV év Hpewla éotiv 7 ev Kiwvyoe. [‘ And hence the 
pleasure of God is ever one and simple; for there is a realisa- 
tion of existence, not only in movement, but also in repose, and 
pleasure exists more in calm tranquillity than in active exercise 
and motion.”—Aris. Eth. vii. 14.] 

Life, therefore, is not to be estimated by an arithmetical cal- 
culation of its joys and sorrows, and of the ratio they bear to 
one another. There is no formula to inform us how many 
“marks ’ must be allowed a certain joy, how many given to a 
certain sorrow. Even if such a balancing were possible, the 
results, we may believe, would be against the conclusions of 
Hartmann. “All that a man hath, he will give for his life”— 
such is the attitude of the greater number of the earth’s inha- 
bitants ; and the fact, however it may be explained as an affirma- 
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tion of the unconscious Will, remains a standing testimony 
against the view that the world is a mere mass of misery and 
wretchedness. 

But further, Dr Hartmann mistakes, it would appear, the 
meaning of life; and no conclusion can be drawn about life 
until we grasp its object and significance. If the object of life 
be merely to derive the greatest enjoyment, to collect the 
greatest amount of pleasure, it may be that existence is a misery 
and a misfortune. But there is another view of life which 
regards it as a school of experience, as a sphere in which man 
has to work, to battle, and to strive. Which is the higher 
conception of the two? ‘That is a question which each man 
must settle for himself ; but the experience of the great majority . 
of men will tell them that it is the pursuit, rather than the 
acquisition of an object, which conveys the greater happiness. 
Often when the heart longs for some result or other, some 
science mastered, some position reached, and anticipates the 
pleasure which would arise, could some magic wand secure at 
once, without our aid, the station aimed at, the feeling comes 
immediately across the mind that as such it would give no 
pleasure—that the pleasure lies in the struggle and the endea- 
vour to obtain the object, not in the object itself. The famous 
saying of Lessing—* If God, holding truth in his right hand, 
and in his left only the ever-living desire for it, although on 
condition of perpetual error, left. him the choice of the two, he 
would, considering that truth belongs to God alone, humbly 
seize his Jeft hand, and beg its contents for himself,”—points to 
another estimate of life than that put forth by Hartmann. 

There is an old and now almost forgotten definition of 
happiness and the end of life, which makes it lie in the out- 
working, outputting, realisation of our real inner self (évépyeva 
wvyjs). Such a definition comes with inspiring force against 
the conclusions of modern pessimism. It is with “toil of 
heart and knees and hands” that the crags of duty must be 
scaled ; we wrestle (in the language of religion), we work out 
our salvation, we run arace. ‘The Hebrew version of the fall 
indeed regards work as a misery: the curse imposed on man is 
that “in the sweat of his face he shall eat bread ;” and Hart- 
mann finds work and labour one of the miseries of existence. 
But work is really a pleasure; not because “whatever is is 
right,” however circuitously this may be expressed, but because 
work alone evolves that feeling of consciousness and personality 
towards which, whether it be a blessing or a curse, man must 
and will strive. “Evepyeia 5) 6 roujoas 70 épyov éort 4ws.— Aris. 
Eth. ix. 7. 

“Who is this that darkeneth counsel by words without know- 
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ledge?” The world, it is true, appears often miserable enough ; 
and no one will dispute the correctness of the observations Dr 
Hartmann has collected. But it is pain and trouble, we have 
already seen, which mainly come to consciousness; the better 
side of life remains concealed from view. It is the scandals, the 
crimes, the treacheries of life we hear of—the East of London 
rather than the thriving village. The course of nature seems 
at times, as it did throughout to Stuart Mill, “ replete with-every- 
thing which, when committed by human beings, is most worthy 
of abhorrence ;” but it is also replete with those processes of life 
and love which Hartmann has so successfully delineated. Yet 
it is difficult to see how the Hartmannian separation of Will 
and Idea in the superconscious essence solves the mystery of 
evil. Any attempt, in fact, to criticise creation as a whole must 
be ridiculous and irrational ; because it is an attempt on the 
part of an individual mind to criticise that universal mind of 
which it is a fragment, with those very sparks of light it owes to 
the subject of its criticism. Yet if, in the course of a lifetime, wesee 
many mysteries solved, many wrongs righted, many phenomena 
explained, how much more mr zy we expect this to be the case 
from the standpoint of absolute intelligence! Is it better to 
believe with Hartmann in the absolute misery of existence, or to 
adopt the view of simple Mrs Winthrop—“ If us as knows so 
little can see a bit 0’ good and rights, we may be sure as there’s 
a good and a rights bigger nor what we can know”? We see at 
least in “ Silas Marner” how a series of misfortunes and crimes 
all tend to crush the selfish isolation of the weaver, and to kindle 
in him that sympathy and love which will raise him to the level 
of his real nature. For sympathy does not, as Hartmann holds, 
increase our sorrow ; it increases pleasure, because it is one of 
the highest évepyeias yruyis we are conscious of. So also is it 
with love. ‘“ The lover does not longer appertain to his family 
and society. He is somewhat. He is aperson. He is a soul.”* 

The second and third stages of illusion do not call for any 
examination. Hartmann’s destruction of individuality will satisfy 
few readers ; and those who accept its fundamental suppositions 
may still fail to see how it excludes the possibilities of an eternal 
life. It is an open question, further, how far Christianity should 
be identified with the expectation of a life hereafter ; certainly 
the words of Christ which Hartmann quotes (“In me ye shall 
have peace”) no way immediately imply it. ‘“ He,” as Strauss 
has said, “who still needs the expectation of the future recom- 
pense as a spring of action, stands in the outer court of morality, 
and has cause to take heed lest he fall.” Still less will the gloomy 





* Emerson’s Works, ‘‘ Essay on Love.” 
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anticipations which demonstrate the futility of a life spent 
in the service of humanity—a service which forms the essence of 
Christianity perhaps as much as does the hope of life in heaven 
—carry with them any conviction. The world may be growing 
old, and may be tending to the worse: if so, the more cause to 
labour and to check the process. 

“The owl of Minerva does not start upon its flight until the 
evening twilight has begun to fall.” It is, indeed, a significant 
fact that this “Philosophy of Despair” should have within five 
years passed through six editions. “Qualis populus, talis sacer- 
dos ;”—As is the people, so is the priest. Literature itself seems 
tainted with the faith of pessimism, and Cassandra’s voice is 
heard throughout our magazines and novels, A light cynicism, 
which smiles at enthusiasm and disbelieves disinterestedness, is 
not unfashionable in society. Has Europe in very truth reached 
that stage in which the only philosophy it can accept is not 
unlike those emanation doctrines which consoled the decaying 
mind of Greece? That is a thought not to be entertained in 
face of any examination of the philosophy of the Unconscious. 
“ Those philosophic systems,” Hartmann himself remarks, “which 
enjoy the greatest number of disciples, are exactly those that are 
the poorest and most unphilosophical” (p. 320). We have seen 


that this, in spite of all its ingenuity, is throughout the charac- 
ter of the philosophy of the Unconscious; we have seen that its 
pessimist conclusions, in particular, rest on an erroneous view of 
pleasure and of life; and that,-in opposition to the wailing 
melancholy, which will act only to assist the demolition of the 
world of Will, it still remains the part of man 


“To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield.” 
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1. First, Second, and Third Reports of the Civil Service Inquiry 
Commission, 1875. 

2. Orders in Council, 27th February and 15th April 1795, 23d 
January 1799, 18th February 1801, 12th October 1803, 
10th May 1809, 24th July 1817, 27th March 1822, 21s! 
May 1855, 26th April 1862, 4th June 1870. 

3. Calendars of State Pupers—Privy Council Proceedings— 
Parliamentary Leturns. 

4, Parliamentary Estimates, Army, Navy, Qivil Services, and 
Revenue Departments, 1846, 1856, and 1875. 


HE State” has been defined by an eminent political writer of 
our day to be “the collective action of the nation.” The 
correctness of Mr Greg’s definition of the term, under the condi- 
tions of modern life, has been verified with such startling effect 
by the events of recent years in neighbouring countries, that his 
words suggest to us a text for proceeding to invite attention to the 
machinery by means of which “ the collective action of the nation ” 
is placed in operation in the United Kingdom. The business of a 
community is the business of its units collectively. The conduct 
of that business is a matter in which every unit has a direct and 
a personal interest. For the expenses of its administration, to 
apply the argumentum ad hominem that rarely fails to quicken 
the interest of Englishmen, a portion of the earnings or of the 
income of each of us is annually exacted. ‘The efficiency of its 
administration is, accordingly, a matter to which we are bound to 
look, as the conduct of public business is the stewardship of our 
affairs, and we have to pay for it in hard cash. But strong as its 
claims upon public attention may be in the interests of the com- 
munity, the time and attention of the units are too absorbed by 
matters with a stronger claim upon individual attention, as 
touching immediate interests, to allow of much thought being 
given by the public generally to the subject. Political thinkers are, 
in general, too taken up with schemes for the nation’s regeneration 
to devote much consideration to the administration of the country’s 
business, and overlook the means in contemplation of the ends. 
The public system under which we live is a machinery so compli- 
cated that its details can only be mastered after a long apprentice- 
ship to the work of the State. A superficial glance is the utmost 
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that the generality of us are able, possibly willing, to give to the 
subject. And yet a recognition of the fact that public adminis- 
tration is the practical application of the wisdom of the 
Legislature, and the carrying out of the fiat of the nation, may 
awaken a feeling of surprise that so little is generally known 
of the machinery by which we apply “the collective action of 
the nation.” It isa proud boast of freedom that submission to 
authority is “obedience flowing from opinion,” Our statesmen 
have adopted the axiom that crime is only ignorance. Mr Mill 
taught his age that the correct principle of government is the con- 
centration of information, and the utmost possible diffusion of it 
from the centre. If these postulates be conceded, it follows that 
authority exists in our midst for the repression of crime by dis- 
pelling ignorance, and that the first duty of government is the 
enlightenment of the community. But government, though 
vested in the sovereign, is practically applied by the Legislature, 
through the Ministry to which Parliament may, for the time 
being, intrust power. Authority, exercised in the name of the 
sovereign, is practically vested in the executive staff of the 
nation, With the Estates lies the high mission of framing laws 
for the conduct of the community, Upon the executive devolves 
the work of their application to the units. The country intrusts 
to Parliament the sacred privilege of opening the national purse ; 
to the executive it assigns the responsible duty of raising and dis- 
bursing the moneys which the Legislature may award each year to 
the sovereign for meeting the requirements of the Empire. Such a 
machinery of government is a system of institutions, and not of 
individuals, The public systems of other countries admit of men. 
Under those systems such individualities as a Bismarck or a 
Gambetta, a Cavour or a Sagasta, may become a power for a 
time. But a constitutional division of responsibilities, such as we 
have traced as created by our system of State rule, institutes and 
recognises only positions. Under it political consequence, and even 
social distinction, attach to the individual in virtue of the position 
upon which he may be grafted, whether it be the throne or a tide- 
waitership, a dukedom or a rating in a line-of-battle ship, Such 
a system of institutions—for positions and institutions may pass as 
convertible terms—offers a salutary check to precipitate changes ; 
but it is attended by the drawback that, being one of historic growth, 
it is slow to let in any truth which, in opposition to the traditions 
of the past, may break upon the ripening intelligence of mankind. 
A truth of the kind may strike an individual ; it will glance off 
an institution, Revelation comes to a mind. To apply its lesson 
18 perilous to a man if he be a subordinate ; if he be high placed, 
prudence may, doubly in his case, suggest to him the maxim 
Quieta non movere. To such a sense of caution may have been 
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due the long-perpetuated apathy which has prevailed in the con- 
duct of the public business of this country. The tenure of power 
by our public men is usually of too brief a duration to permit of 
their acquiring much practical acquaintance with administration. 
A new Ministry may seek to win kudos by a spasmodic effort at 
retrenchment of expenditure with little heed, and yet less practical 
ability, to promote efficiency of administration, as if economy, and 
not efficiency, were the primary object in the administration of 
public business, or rather as if efficiency were not the truest 
economy ; and the executive must, perforce, acquiesce under the 
fear of being considered disorderly by its chiefs. But such “a 
policy of masterly inactivity” on the one part, and misdirected 
and abortive attempts upon the other, recoil unfortunately upon the 
nation. Its expenditure is steadily upon the increase, and lurking, 
if not manifest, discontent in the ranks of its executive mili- 
tates against the efficient performance of the business of the com- 
munity. To the few who busy themselves with the matter, per- 
sons naturally within the official pale, the problem how to effect 
retrenchment of expenditure, and withal promote efficiency of 
administration, reads like the riddle of the Sphinx, and presents 
the alternatives offered by her to the hero of old. Politicals and 
the mass of the nation have, apparently, too little experience of 
the working of administration, or too remote and vicarious an in- 
terest in its efficiency to give much time or pains to a solution of 
the problem. Parliament supplies the money for which the Mini- 
stry asks each spring. The political party which has for the 
time the command of the country asserts, with partisan reckless- 
ness, the celebrated canon of a general of the Jesuits, “Sint ut 
sunt ; aut non sint.” The nation, for want of enlightenment, acts 
up to the doctrine that “whatever is, is right.” But perhaps a 
brief review of our machinery of government, and the rise of its 
administration, so far as the origin and formation of the Civil Ser- 
vice of the Crown can be traced from State Records that are some- 
what imperfect, may set before our readers the clearest and most 
practical summary of the system by means of which we apply 
“the collective action of the nation.” 

Constitutionally, the execution of public business in the realm 
lies in the hands of its sovereign. It is placed in operation 
through the Privy Council of the sovereign, and is administered 
by the Ministers, who may be regarded, as will be hereafter 
shown, as either a Committee of the Privy Council, or as a Board 
of Commissioners for executing the duty of such administration 
as the Council does not reserve in its immediate discharge. The 
Ministry is formed of the leading men in the seeond and third 
Estates of the realm belonging tothe party which for the time 
holds political power in the country. The accident of birth 
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which assigns a man a peerage, gives him doubtless a twenty-five 
years’ start in the race of public life ; but the system of handicap- 
ping is not without its responsibilities to the favoured entries, or 
its advantages to the nation. The stakes run for are but social 
pre-eminence; and the strong esprit de corps which prevails 
among our nobles enlists their highest ability and most unwearied 
industry in the service of the community, to preclude official pre- 
eminence being wrested from their order by any one of a lower 
“couche sociale.” Specious as may be the arguments that are 
repeatedly advanced in favour of an Upper House of the Legis- 
lature elected from the ranks of our hereditary nobility, they will 
hardly be found to be sustained by a dissection of the House of 
Lords. Its members, as a rule, before attaining their seats among 
the peers of the realm, have been filtered through the elective 
branch of the Legislature, or through the ranks of diplomacy, or the 
executive, the army, or the navy. Quickening early into political 
life, even under the struggle for political existence engendered by 
the keen competition of a numerous and yearly-increasing plu- 
tocracy to win social eminence by the medium of political distinc- 
tion, the more ambitious of our nobles surrender their leisure to 
the wearing toils of a political career to find themselves honour- 
able occupation, or, at the spur of a yet more praiseworthy desire, to 
emulate the deeds which in a previous age, or possibly through a 
flow of ages, had rendered illustrious the name of the aspirant to 
high political office, and bequeathed to him that seat in the here- 
ditary branch of the Legislature to which he, usually, finds him- 
self translated only when he has reached the zenith of his powers, 
and has qualified himself, more or less according to the abilities 
with which nature may have gifted him, to fill usefully a place 
among the political sages of the nation. Men born in a humbler 
sphere enter upon political life as a means to an end in view. 
Our nobles adopt it for an occupation and the business of their 
lives. They reap their reward in the appreciation of their 
countrymen. The names of a Salisbury, a Derby, a Carnarvon, 
a Granville are uttered with the respect which their owners have 
earned throughout the length and breadth of the civilised world, 
and inspire a sentiment of grateful admiration whenever they are 
mentioned in any part of that vast dominion which an alien has 
described, with but little political hyperbole, as an empire on which 
the sun never sets, and which sees pass no hour of the twenty- 
four without, in some portion or other of its wide extent, the 
beat of themorning drum being heard summoning the Empire's 
defenders to rally under the flag of their sovereign. It is such 
men as these that, after a lifetime of devotion to the business 
of the nation, become the leaders of the House of Lords, an 
assembly almost unduly subordinate to its chiefs ; for even within 
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the pale of that august confraternity of illustrious men, calm in 
their survey of political rivalry, almost stolid in their indifference 
to political ambition, to none of whom can the query of the 
satirist of old apply— 


“ Jus habet ille sui, palpo quem ducit hiantem 
Cretata amfitio ?”— 


mediocrity, if it be sensible, hides its diminished head, or it is 
quickly snuffed out of political life, or at least of political influ- 
ence. Investing its members with a fixity of tenure, a hereditary 
Upper House supplements, too, a want—created by the legislation 
of the last forty years, which has surrendered seats in the elective 
branch of the Legislature to local influence, to the influence of 
money, or to that won by adroit coquetty with popular whims— 
of enabling the country to secure places in the Estates of the realm 
for men whose services to the nation in letters, in administration, 
or in arms, have given evidence of the possession of vigorous 
ability and powers which may be utilised, even in the sunset of 
life, for the benefit of the community. But political power lies in 


other hands. 
“ Nihil est quod credere de se 
Non possit, cum laudatur Dis equa potestas.” 


In Mr Mill’s “ Essay on Liberty” we find the assertion that 
“the masses are but collective mediocrity.” The legislation of 
our times has accepted this attribute as a qualification for the 
exercise of political power. The masses are “our masters;” but 
the political sagacity of “ collective mediocrity” is entitled to 
every excuse for not being of a very high order. Hence, too, all 
possible excuse may be pleaded for elections to the Lower House 
of the Legislature which sometimes startle by their eccentricity. 
If a constituency is to be judged by its representative, the respon- 
sibility for retaining a title to general respect lies with the elec- 
tors. A sense of that responsibility may not be very deep-rooted 
or very keen in the constituencies of Stoke-upon-Trent or Cavan 
County, or even of Waterford City—their elections pass as cha- 
racteristic with the community, teach us what spots may be con- 
sidered as the great centres of lawlessness or rowdyism in our 
midst, and in their results, combined with other returns, serve to 


afford 
“The lights and shades whose well-accorded strife 
Gives all the strength and colour of our life” 


to that Estate of the realm which professes to include every com- 
plexion of popular opinion. The power of the House of Commons 
has been so stringently felt in our history, and has now for many 
years been so loudly proclaimed in the columns of our press, that 
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the third Estate may be itself excused for at last believing itself to . 
be constitutionally endowed with every attribute of power. The 
changes which have passed over the Lower House of the Legislature 
within this generation have to a great extent escaped observation. 
Recruited nowadays from men who have toiled a lifetime in trade 
or in law at home, or in higgledy-piggledy business of every kind in 
our colonies to acquire wealth, its ranks contain but few who can 
prefer any claim to an acquaintance with the science of govern- 
ment, and yet less to any practical experience of administration. 
The copia fandi jwhich sways “a mad-brained senate’s mood” 
may be a high qualification in a politician—it can hardly claim to 
argue the possession of administrative ability ; yet it is, under our 
public system, the passport to high political office, and, in virtue 
thereof, to the control and administration of the great departments 
of public business. The two careers of an eminent politician and 
a practical administrator are as wide as the poles apart; and yet 
under our system the one qualification is supposed to imply the 
other, and an absolute control over the present and the future of 
the latter is assigned to the former, although the existence of the 
controlling authority is as ephemeral in its personnel as the most 
insatiable craving for change of men can possibly desire. The 
practice of supplying chiefs to the nation’s executive staff from 
the leaders of political parties in Parliament may claim the merit 
of periodically infusing new blood into administration, and placing 
men free from the rust of officialism at the head of the executive ; 
but although “ the collective action of the nation” is applied 
through the Legislature in the promotion of certain politicians to 
hold for a brief period the reigns of power over the nation’s admi- 
nistrative staff, that “collective action” is applied to the units of 
the community through its executive, and consequently such 
acts of the Government of the day as touch the administration of 
public business require the closest scrutiny from the nation. The 
conduct of the business of the country, and the care of its interests, 
are intrusted to the functionaries of the State; and their careers, 
as well as their lives, are under the protection of the community. 
The American practice of giving up public administration to be a 
prey to political parties is one too obviously fraught with mischief 
to the nation to be tolerated in this country ; but even among us 
the permanent servants of the Crown are, so far as their interests 
and their careers are concerned, at the whim of the Ministers 
who may for the time be intrusted with the government of the 
country. “The collective action of the nation,” applied through 
Parliament, and receiving its sanction under the sign manual of 
the sovereign in the year 1855, wrested employment in the service 
of the public from the patronage of Ministers, and surrendered 
such employment to be won as careers for life by units of the 
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community, in virtue of the possession of superior ability and 
education, under tests applied by the State; but, with character- 
istic carelessness, it left such careers to be tampered with or 
thwarted according to the whims of politicians. To this oversight 
on the part of the Estates have been due the repeated changes in 
the constitution of the administrative staff of the nation which 
have cropped up during the last twenty years. The tenure of 
political power endures, on an average, three years and six 
months. A new Ministry usually reverts, sooner or later, during 
its tenure of office, to the system which prevailed before the 
defunct Ministry came into power; or at least it undoes much 
that its predecessor may have effected. “Changes,” says Machia- 
velli, in his “Il Principe,” “but supply the materials for future 
changes.” Such changes, however, are but an application of new 
ideas ; and new ideas, when they affect the administration of the 
business of the community, need to be applied with caution, as 
success alone is the touchstone of their practical value. Ad- 
ministrative efficiency is too sacred a matter for tentative innova- 
tions. The interests of the nation and of its servants are equally 
compromised by experiments upon the administrative staff in- 
trusted with the business of the country. 

State administration has devised two different methods of carry- 
ing on the business of a community. One of the two methods is 
entirely our own, and one is the system prevailing in other coun- 
tries. Under the latter, the formula, “ M. le Ministre de est 
chargé de l’exécution de ce décret,” may pass as a stereotyped 
formula for the discharge of public business by the transfer of 4 
matter, discussed and settled by the sovereign and his Council of 
Ministers, for execution by the Minister to whose department the 
matter may appertain, upon his responsibility by such agents as 
he may appoint. Under our system the political chief of a depart- 
ment of State is, strictly speaking, but little more than its mouth- 
piece in Parliament. At his entry upon office he finds an adminis- 
tration provided for him ; and although he may shape the policy of 
his department, in his conduct of its business he finds himself 
under the necessity of accepting instruction from his staff, and 
under their guidance and counsel of working out his government. 
A divided responsibility consequently subsists between the political 
chief of a department and its permanent staff, placing the latter 
under the control of the former, but limiting their mutual inter- 
ference. The positions of the chief and of his staff are thus clearly 
identified by supreme control being vested in the one, and fixity of 
tenure in the other, and any undue interference of one with the 
other is a collision of positions, In any collision of the kind, 
the weaker must give way to the stronger; but to yield is no 
admission of right on the part of the stronger, and in the 
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eyes of the public does not detract from the moral turpitude 
of an unjust attack upon the rights of the permanent service. 
Further than this, however, fixity of tenure implies experience ; 
and if superiority of intelligence be supposed to dwell in the 
political chief of a department of State, practical knowledge of 
administration may be claimed for its permanent staff. Absolute 
control over his department undoubtedly is vested in its political 
chief, and abolition of office may enable him to reduce his staff at 
his discretion ; but this dispensing power has to be purchased at 
the expense of the nation. A reduction of the kind is a determin- 
ing of vested interests ; and the sense of justice of Parliament 
has sanctioned compensation out of the nation’s exchequer, by the 
award of increased rates of superannuation allowances, tothesufferers 
by an enforced surrender of their vested interests in consequence 
of an abolition of office, 

It is thus obvious that the supreme but ephemeral power of the 
political chief of a section of the executive has a counterpoise im 
the fixity of tenure of his staff, and its exercise in an extreme de- 
gree is restrained by a sense of the cost to the nation, and the peril 
that may result to the Minister from that expense to the nation 
failing to receive the approval of Parliament, But our public men 
are too keen-witted as a rule not to recognise, when promoted to 
high office, the great law which governs all systems—that small 
bodies gravitate to a larger one. A timely recognition of this 
principle at entry upon office goes far to wearing the edge off 
inexperience, and supplying the tact which speedily places a Minis- 
ter on easy working terms with his department. Affability and 
courtesy on the one side are gladly reciprocated by considerateness 
and zeal on the other. A sense of his ephemeral tenure of power 
usually renders a Minister somewhat diffident of upsetting the 
organisation of his department. He realises that to him office 
may yield distinction, but to his staff, office yields their bread ; that 
high official position is to him the reward of a political career, but 
official status is their career itself to his subordinates ; that removal 
from office in his case would be a grateful release from cares, but 
to his subordinates such removal would be the break-up of a career 
upon which they had entered under the promise of a fixity of 
tenure. Hence it has resulted that the permanent service has 
rarely had to reproach its political chiefs with any injury to the 
careers of the administrative staff of the nation, or with failing in 
the protection of their interests. But that service has been in pro- 
cess of formation during a period of fifty-three years. Until the 
year 1822, the persons who were intrusted to perform the business 
of the nation received remuneration for their work in fees from 
the public, which were occasionally supplemented by grants from 
the Treasury when the amount received by the department in fees: 
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was deemed an inadequate remuneration for the staff. Under the 
administration of Lord Liverpool the staff of the several depart- 
ments of public business first received pay formally from the ex- 
chequer of the sovereign, and became in a full sense the Civil 
Service of the Crown. Until that date subordinate officials had 
practically been but clerks to the members of the Government, 
and were usually rated as first, second, third, &c., clerk in the office 
of each Minister, The history of the rise and expansion of the 
Civil Service of the Crown, as it now exists, is entombed in a long 
roll of Privy Council Proceedings and Orders in Council. We 
have placed at the head of this article such as touch upon the 
constitution of officialism in the United Kingdom ; and we will 
endeavour to lay before the reader a succinct resumé, and as accu- 
rate a one as the imperfect records allow of being. drawn up, of 
the rise and growth of public administration in this country. 

It seems to us that the Civil Service is mainly indebted for 
a failure of a due recognition of its status at the hands of 
the Legislature to the epithet of Clerk, which through a long 
flow of ages has been the generic term for persons performing 
the civil business of the country. It is but a few years ago 
that the late Lord Palmerston found himself under the necessity 
of explaining this to the House of Commons, and pointing out to 
members that a clerk in a public office was sometimes a very 
responsible official, and intrusted with duties of very considerable 
trust; and that the title had been retained, faute de mieux, for the 
permanent executive, without doing justice to its status or to its 
duties in the modern acceptance of the term in the business world. 
And yet in its origin the term was one eminently honourable. 
From the dawn of Western civilisation the man of mental culture 
and polite learning, and of orderly life, usually found himself com- 
pelled to take refuge from the universally prevalent rowdyism of 
the times under the exgis of the Church, or was indebted to its 
training for his superiority over his compeers, Entering the 
ministry of religion, he acquired the degree and title of Clericus or 
Clerk, a title retained to our own day for the religious order. To 
that order, in recognition of its possession of a higher degree of 
mental culture than was to be found in any other class of society, 
the great offices of State were intrusted through a long flow of 
generations. The great place of Lord High Treasurer of England 
was held by a long chain of clerics from the time of the Norman 
Conquest until the year 1371. The great dignity of Lord High 
Chancellor, the first post in the realm, and one that combined 
administrative with legal functions, was almost invariably held 
by ecclesiastics for a hundred and fifty years longer than the 
Lord High Treasurership. The appointment of Sir Thomas More 
to the office in the year 1529, in succession to Cardinal Wolsey, 
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broke the long series of Clerks who had almost continuously for 
several centuries been intrusted with the functions of the office. 
During the succeeding thirty years the post thrice reverted into 
clerical hands. The elevation of Sir Nicholas Bacon to the office, 
in the year 1559, commenced the series of lay Lord Chancellors. 
It is thus obvious that the epithet of Clerk, still in use with un- 
impaired dignity for those members of the Civil Service of the Crown 
who are intrusted with the administration of religious worship, 
was originally applied to Government functionaries in recogni- 
tion of that order to which the administration of public business 
was intrusted in early times. Even in modern times the Clerk of 
the Admiralty and the Clerk of the Ordnance have been function- 
aries of high official rank, the former a permanent, and the latter a 
Parliamentary official The modern depreciation of the term in 
public opinion—a depreciation which led to the suppression of these 
two titles, although the historic title of Clerk to the Privy Council, 
an office of no mean estate or petty emolument, is still retained— 
recoiled upon the imperial executive, which was powerless to pro- 
cure some other generic cognomen in accord with the suscepti- 
bilities of the age, until the Royal Order in Council of May 21, 
1855, reconstituted public administration on a new basis, and for- 
mally transformed persons employed in public offices from being 
simply clerks to members of the Government into Civil Servants of 
the Crown, receiving pay from the imperial exchequer, and en- 
dowed with a status in the official hierarchy won by success in 
competitive examinations, held under the authority of the State, 
for employment in the service of the Crown. 

Apart, however, from the great offices of State, held originally, 
and for a long period of history, by clerics, we find frequent men- 
tion of the King’s Clerk in the Close Rolls of King John and of 
King Henry IIL, the title Secretarius being substituted for the 
epithet in the State instruments of the day. A distinction be- 
tween the two terms of Clerk and Secretary was first created in 
the reign of. Henry VI. The delivery of the King’s Signet to a 
person created him the King’s Secretary. This dignitary had two 
clerks under him as “ Writers of the Signet.” The records of the 
time give the precise items of the pay and of the board of these 
servants of the monarch, who appear not to have fared so well as 
do the young “cits” in the employ of modern bankers and 
other business firms. In the reign of Edward IV. the increase 
of the King’s business under his Signet of Patents necessitated 
the employment of four clerks by his secretary. The Statute 
of Precedence, passed in the 31st year of Henry VIIL, first 
assigned an official status to the King’s Secretary, and deter- 
mined his rank, awarding him precedence in the Upper House of 
all unofficial peers if he were of the degree of a baron and assign- 
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ing him, if he were a commoner, the privilege of taking a seat on 
the uppermost part of the sack during the deliberations of the 
Peers. This statute is doubly noteworthy, inasmuch as it first 
gave the dignity of official status to a personal servant of the sove- 
reign, and created the right, which has been perpetuated to our 
day, by virtue of which a Secretary of State, even if he be a com- 
moner, is entitled to take his seat in the House of Lords while the 
Peers are sitting. In the year 1539 this monarch appears to have 
appointed two Principal Secretaries for the work, which had to be 
done under the Royal Signet, and, with Tudor precision, to have laid 
down clear definitions of their duties and rank. This order of the 
King is very remarkable. It directed that both secretaries should 
be in attendance upon the royal person when he was present in 
the House of Lords, but that at other times one secretary should 
attend the deliberations of each House, the two relieving each other 
weekly ; and further, that during the royal absence from London 
one secretary should attend the royal person, and the other be 
present with the Privy Council. It thus made the two secretary- 
ships co-ordinate, and created them of identical rank. This prac- 
tice of the sovereign of having one of his secretaries in attendance 
upon the royal person when absent from London, has been perpe- 
tuated to our times in the custom of a Minister of the Crown, of 
the degree of a Principal Secretary of State, being always in attend- 
ance upon the sovereign when absent from London; and the 
equality of rank of the secretaries has been likewise maintained to 
our own day, although the number has been increased from two to 
five Principal Secretaries of State. 

Our historic records give the year 1601 as the date of the first 
creation of a “Principal Secretary of Estate,” in the person of 
Sir Robert Cecil, A second was subsequently appointed. The 
duties of these two great officials were confined to the foreign 
affairs of the realm. Two great departments of State were created 
for the conduct of the foreign relations of the country—a Nor- 
thern department, which comprised all Northern Europe; and a 
Southern department, which included France, Spain, and the 
Peninsula generally, Turkey and Barbary. Under this arrange- 
ment the secretaryship practically lost its original character of a 
simple discharge of the personal business of the monarch under 
his signet, and developed into an office of State. The transition 
is very noteworthy, as it is indicative of the gradual passing of 
active administration of the nation’s affairs from the sovereign to 
his Ministers. The Secretaryships of State continued two in 
number until the year 1708, when Queen Anne appointed a third 
Principal Secretary for the management of Scottish affairs. The 
third Secretaryship was, however, shortly afterwards suppressed. 
In the year 1768 a third Secretaryship was again created—for the 
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management of the Colonies ; but it was again suppressed in the 
year 1781. It thus appears that the post of Principal Secretary 
of State was created for the conduct of an important departmen 

of public business, independently of any control over it by the 
Lord High Treasurer, the highest official dignitary in the realin. 
The duties of Secretaries of State were restricted to the work of 
the Foreign Department until the year 1782, when the two sec- 
tions, the northern and southern, were consolidated into a Foreign 
Department, under the management of one of the Principal Secre- 
taries of State; and a Home Department was created for the 
internal affairs of the kingdom, and placed under the control of 
the other of the two Principal Secretaries of State who were in 
existence at the time. A staff of subordinates was assigned to 
cach ; and thus the embryo of the modern Civil Service of the 
Crown was quickened into life. In the year 1801 a third Secre- 
taryship of State was again created for the management of the 
Colonies and the department of War. In the year 1855 a fourth 
Secretaryship of State was added to the number already in exis- 
tence, for the duties of the War Department alone. In the year 
1858, upon the assumption of the.Government of India by the 
Crown, a fifth Secretaryship of State was created for the duties of 
imperial rule over that vast dominion. We accordingly have at 
this moment five Principal Secretaries of Estate, to retain the origi- 
nal wording of the Patent of creation of the post in the year 1601, 
all of equal rank; each entitled, even if he be a commoner, to a 
seat on the uppermost portion of the woolsack in the House of Lords 
during the deliberations of the Peers; each told off for the duties 
and intrusted with the seals of a particular department of public 
business, but available at any moment, as occasion may need, for 
the duties of any other department, and consequently having no 
fixed domicile in Pall Mall, Whitehall, or Downing Street; all 
mutually interchangeable for the conduct of the duties of the great 
departments of State, and all in receipt of a common rate of pay 
of £5000 a year. 

Having thus sketched the rise and history of the great Secre- 
tariats, we turn to trace the origin and progress of the great 
departments of the fiscal executive, which were formerly included 
in the department of the Lord High Treasurer of England. From 
the Norman Conquest, to the year 1371, this exalted dignity 
was usually held by an ecclesiastic. Richard Lord Scrope, of 
Bolton, was the first layman formally elevated to this great post 
under the Crown; but after his five years’ tenure of the office it 
reverted into clerical hands, and continued to be held by Church- 
men until the year 1399. The series of lay Lord High Trea- 
surers commenced from that date, being henceforward only inter- 
rupted by the appointment to the office of Henry Bowet, Bishop 
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of Bath and Wells, in the year 1403; of Nicholas Bubbewith, 
Bishop of London, in the year 1408 ; of John Stafford, Bishop of 
Bath and Wells, in the year 1422 ; of Marmaduke Lumley, Bishop 
of Carlisle, in the year 1447; of Archbishop Abbot, in the year 
1618; and lastly, of the celebrated Bishop Juxon, in the reign of 
Charles I. The department of the Lord High Treasurer was 
subdivided into the Exchequer of Receipt and the Exchequer of 
Account. Historians differ as to the origin of the term Ex- 
chequer. Camden tells us that the term was derived from the 
chequered cloth, with squares like those of a chess-board, which 
was placed on the table before the barons, and on which upon 
fixed occasions the king’s accounts were made up. The origin of 
the term is to be probably found in a corruption of the word 
saccarius (ad saccos pertinens), a money-bag carrier. The busi- 
ness of the first-named of the two sub-departments under the 
Lord High Treasurer was to receive and disburse the moneys 
of the Crown ; the business of the second was twofold,—administra- 
tive in keeping the accounts of public moneys and approaching 
the Commons for grant of the moneys required by the sovereign, 
and discharging the duties of a tribunal in fiscal matters under the 
legal fiction which permitted a suitor to try to recover upon the 
plea that, unless he were paid what was owing to him, he should 
be unable to discharge his own dues to the sovereign. 

The first mention that we find in history of the appointment 
of a Secretary to the Treasury is in the employment of a secre- 
tary by Lord High Treasurer Burleigh in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth to signify his orders to the officers of the Receipt side 
of the Exchequer. From the days of Lord Burleigh until 
the year 1714, sometimes one and sometimes two Secretaries 
were attached to the Treasury, or to the Treasury Commis- 
sion, In that year the office of the Lord High Treasurer 
was placed permanently in commission; and henceforward two 
Secretaries were invariably attached to the Board of Commis- 
sioners, and changed with each Administration. The repeated 
changes in the personnel of these important officials during the 
ensuing ninety-one years entailed so much inconvenience to the 
public service that an Order in Council of August 19, 1805, 
appointed a Permanent Secretary to the Treasury, in addition to 
the two Parliamentary Secretaries who continued to change with 
the Ministry. The Consolidated Fund Act of 1816 combined 
the offices of the Lord High Treasurers of England and of Ire- 
land, which had been distinct until that year, and created the 
department of an Imperial Treasury, The constitution and usage 
of the ancient Receipt side of the Exchequer merit a passing 
mention. Moneys paid in by the public were received by Tellers, 
who delivered a record of the sums to the Clerk of the Pipe. 
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This official threw the record down a pipe into the tally-court 
below, where the bill was received by the Auditors, They in- 
scribed the particulars on a wooden tablet, leaving a margin on 
which they inscribed a duplicate. This tablet was called a tally, 
from the French dailler. It was then delivered to the Chamber- 
lains of the Exchequer to cut in two. One part, called the stock, 
was delivered to the person who had paid in the money: the 
other part of the tally, called the counterstock, was delivered to the 
Clerk of the Pells (from the Latin pellis) to copy out on parch- 
ment. On repayment of the loan, the lender returned the stock, 
which was then placed with the counterstock. Thus a permanent 
record of the close of the transaction was secured. In this primi- 
tive manner the Crown accounts were kept for generations. Hence, 
too, possibly the origin of the term Stock for investments of money. 
The offices of Tellers, Auditors, Chamberlains, and Clerk of the 
Pells came in time to be sinecures, and their duties were per- 
formed by deputies; but the statute 57 Geo. III. c, 84, ended 
this state of things by ordering that the duties should in future 
be performed by the persons holding these appointments, and 
that, in lieu of fees from the public, they should henceforth re- 
ceive fixed salaries from the Treasury. ‘This statute thus deter- 
mined the sinecures in the ancient department of the Lord High 
Treasurer,—sinecures which had been sold by Ministers for gene- 
rations, and which, reaping their profits in fees from the public, 
represented in the portion surrendered as purchase-money of the 
posts a part of the emoluments of the Ministers of the Crown ; and 
it converted the sinecurists into Government officials, The 
statute 4 and 5 William IV. c. 15, in the year 1834, created 
the Treasury and its hierarchy as they are at present constituted. 
This statute abolished all the above-named officials, and extin- 
guished the receipt side of the Exchequer, making the Bank of 
England the future -recipient and depositary of all public 
moneys. The Lord High Treasurership had ‘been placed _per- 
manently in commission in the year 1714. The Act of 1834 
withdrew from the Board of Commissioners all control over the 
receipt side of the Exchequer by the creation of a Comptroller- 
General of the receipt and issue of H.M. Exchequer, and it de- 
fined the immediate department of the Commissioners as an office 
of registry and supervision of the appropriation of public moneys, 
leaving to the Parliamentary Secretary to the Commission the duty 
of approaching Parliament annually for the grant of the moneys re- 
quired for the departments of public business paid out of votes sub- 
mitted by him to the House of Commons, to one of the Com- 
missioners, under the title of Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 
duty of enlightening Parliament as to the ways and means of 
meeting the expenditure of the country during the ensuing 
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twelve months, and to a quorum of three Commissioners under the 
Sign-Manual of the sovereign, of transferring moneys granted by 
Parliament to particular credits under the Appropriation Act. 
The statute assigned to the Comptroller-General of the Exchequer 
supreme control over public moneys at the Bank of England, em- 
powering him to make transfers of such moneys to the credit of 
particular departments upon Treasury warrants, “after having 
satisfied himself that the order is in accordance with the Parlia- 
mentary grant,” and it thus constituted him Chairman of the 
Board of Audit of Public Accounts. The Act further empowered 
the Treasury to establish rules, &c., for the Revenue departments, 
and consequently placed the whole of the fiscal administrative 
under Treasury control; but it made no mention of the de- 
partments of the Secretaries of State, and gave no authority to 
the Treasury Commission over the constitution of the offices 
of the great Secretariats, or of the Admiralty Commission. 
Under the control, then, of the Lords Commissioners of the 
Treasury may be included all the outlying departments of the fiscal 
executive, such as the Stamps Department, instituted in the year 
1694, by the Act 5 and 6 William and Mary, c. 21; the depart- 
ment of the Excise, established under the Commonwealth, and 
formally accepted in the year 1660 by Charles II. under the 
statute 12 Car. IT. c. 23, in exchange for certain feudal rights 
of the Crown; the Income-Tax Commission; the department 
of Legacy and Succession Duties; the vast department of the 
Commissioners of Customs, which formed naturally the earliest 
source of revenue in an insular country, and dates back to times 
far beyond the days of the illustrious author of the “ Canter- 
bury Tales,” who is recorded in State documents to have received 
the appointment of Comptroller of Customs, and of Wool and Hide 
Subsidies in the port of London, upon the condition “that he 
should write the rolls of his office with his own hand, and perform 
his duties personally, and not by deputy ;” the department of Woods, 
Forests, and Land Revenues, created by the statute 50 Geo. ITI. c. 
65, and dating from July 31, 1810, under a Treasury warrant of 
March 26, 1811; and the national mint, wherein is coined “ the 
definition of the mutual relations of mankind,” to standards kept 
for centuries in the Chapel of Edward the Confessor in Westminster 
Abbey, and which submits to the presidency of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, as the highest officer of the fiscal department, at the 
historic trials of the pix or assay of the new coinage at each coro- 
nation. 

The statute 25 Geo. III. c. 52 abolished the Exchequer 
officials called Auditors of Imprests and Land Revenues, and 
created in their place the Commissioners of the Audit of Public 
Accounts. This commission passed under the contrél of the Comp- 
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troller-General of the Exchequer under the statute 4 Will. 
lV. c. 15. We have accordingly traced the extinction of the 
ancient office of Lord High Treasurer by its being placed in com- 
mission in the year 1714, and under subsequent legislation the 
delegation of nearly all the powers of the Commissioners to 
newly-created great departments of State. The Receipt side of the 
Exchequer having been entirely withdrawn from the control of the 
Lords Commissioners by the creation of a Comptroller-General, 
the Account side alone was left under their authority. The legal 
jurisdiction of the Treasurer was transferred to a tribunal of judges 
appointed to try fiscal cases, with the title of Barons of the Ex- 
chequer, under the phantom authority of the Treasury Commis- 
sion, only recognised in the practice of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer taking his seat upon the bench with the Barons upon 
certain occasions. The legal section of the Account side of the old 
department of the Lord High Treasurer was thus withdrawn 
from the Treasury Commission. Of the administrative busi- 
ness of this side of the Exchequer, the duties in connection 
with the pricking for Sheriffs, recovery of feudal dues and assess- 
ment of tithes, first-fruits, &., due to the sovereign as original 
owner of the land under ancient feudal customs, were handed over 
to the Queen’s Remembrancer and the Tithes Commission, The 
ancient powers and duties of the Treasurership were thus almost 
entirely withdrawn from the Treasury Commission, the only work 
left in their discharge being the supervision of the appropriation 
of public moneys, under the check and audit of the Comptroller- 
General of the Exchequer, who is specially ordered by statute to 
satisfy himself, before transferring moneys to individual credits 
upon the warrants of the Commissioners, that the transfer is in 
accordance with the Parliamentary grant, and to lay before Parlia- 
ment on the 20th day of April in each year a schedule of all such 
appropriations, . 

The Comptroller-General of the Exchequer is a high officer of 
State belonging to the permanent Civil Service of the Crown ; 
the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer are Parliamentary officials, and perform political 
duties, A reformer might perhaps suggest the suppression of the 
Commission, and the consolidation of all its work in the office of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who, in virtue of his preparation 
of the Budget of Ways and Means for meeting the yearly expendi- 
ture of the nation, is undoubtedly the Parliamentary head of the 
hierarchy of the fiscal department. A Lord Commissionership 
appears to be little more than a sinecure ; and even the First 
Lordship, although usually assumed by the Premier or First 
Minister named on the list of persons commanded by the 
sovereign to assume the government of the country, as it 
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leaves him free of administrative business to give up his time 
to political work, is rather a nominal than a substantive post. 
In the instance of Lord Chatham, upon his accession to power 
in the year 1757, electing to be a Principal Secretary of State 
in lieu of First Lord of the Treasury, we find a practical 
repudiation of any theory of the supremacy of the Treasury Com- 
mission over the nation’s administrative staff. It would con- 
sequently appear that the inquiry into the Civil Service of the 
Crown instituted by the Chancellor of the Exchequer was an act 
ultra vires of the authority instituting the inquiry, and that any 
measure of the kind should have proceeded under an Order in 
Council. A great act of State created the Civil Service of the 
Crown upon its present footing. In the year 1855, the abolition of 
the patronage of Ministers over employment in the nation’s service 
was determined on by the Estates of the realm which, through a 
royal Order in Council, threw open employment in the cabinets of 
Ministers to the competition of such units of the community as 
might elect an official career. Any inquiry with a view to the 
modification of that decree should have proceeded under a similar 
authority. 

From the earliest period of English history the Privy Council 
of the sovereign has been the arena for the administration of pub- 
lic business, the executive of such business resting in the hands, of 
the servants of the Crown. ‘We have seen officialism succeed to 
the personal service of the sovereign in the conduct of the 
foreign business of the realm towards the close of the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, and extend to other departments of public 
business with the expansion of the empire. The great offices of 
State in all the different lines of public business were executive 
posts; the supreme administration of public business rested with 
Committees of the Privy Council, which, we find from public 
records, carefully steered clear of all interference with the executive. 
The Council of the sovereign appears to have been divided into 
Committees for different sections of public business since the days 
of the Tudors. The records of their reigns are defective; but 
under the Stuarts the custom of a Committee of the Privy Coun- 
cil assuming the administration of a particular section of business 
is clearly indicated in the State documents of the times. In the 
State Paper Office we find a letter from Sir William Trumbull, 
bearing the date February 19, 1620, to Sir Dudley Carleton, the 
English Minister at the Hague, mentioning the nomination of a 
Committee of the Privy Council for War; and we also find a 
record bearing the date February 23, 1631, in which it is stated 
that a matter touching the affairs of the King of Bohemia was 
with “the Lords’ Committee for Foreign Affairs.” Under the 
Commonwealth all public business was conducted by Committees 
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of the Commons. But the disturbance of the regular government 
of the country, which the subsequent decision of the nation for a 
restoration of the monarchy overruled, deserves but a passing 
mention in a review of the constitutional process of public 
administration as it has come down to us through successive 
generations. The State Records of the reign of Charles II. are 
more clear than any documents of a prior date upon the subject 
of Privy Council administration of public business. In the 
archives of the Record Office we find a State ‘instrument of - this 
reign creating four Committees of the Privy Council— 


1. For foreign affairs and duties of correspondence with justices 
of the peace and other officers in the counties, the execu- 
tive being vested in the two Principal Secretaries of Estate 
who were in existence at the time for the management of 
the Northern and Southern departments ; 

2. For Admiralty, naval and military matters, fortifications, &c., 
in all points not within the- immediate province of the 
great officers of the two departments of war by land and 
sea ; 

3. For dealing with acts of State, and receiving petitions of 
complaint and grievance ; 

4, For trade and matters relating to Ireland, Scotland, the 
Channel Islands, and Foreign Plantations ; 


and directing that, as occasion might need, other special 
Committees should be appointed for particular matters, “as 
hath been heretofore accustomed.” A subsequent decree, bear- 
ing the date November 7, 1660, created a Council of Trade 
and Plantations; and one bearing the date December 1, 1660, 
created a Council of Foreign Plantations alone. A Royal Order, 
dated September 27, 1672, subsequently combined the two councils 
in a joint “Council of Trade and Plantations.” This Council 
was afterwards extinguished by a Royal Decree bearing the date 
December 21, 1672, which further ordered the delivery of all the 
pen af the suppressed department to the Clerk of the Privy 
ouncil. 

The business of the commerce and of the foreign planta- 
tions of Great Britain appears to have been directly adminis- 
tered by the Privy Council until the year 1695, when William 
III, by a decree bearing the date December 16, appointed a Com- 
mission “for Promoting Trade and Inspecting, &c., Plantations.” 
We have seen that in the year 1768 a Secretaryship of State was 
created for the conduct of the business of the Colonies; but the 
Board of Commissioners for Trade and Plantations still continued 
in existence until the year 1781, when all the departments for the 
business of trade and the Colonies, together with the third 
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Secretaryship of State, were suppressed, and in lieu thereof an 
addition was made to the office of the Principal Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, under the title of “The 
Office for Plantations,” and was placed under the direction of an 
Under Secretary of State. An Order in Council, bearing the date 
July 11, 1794, created a Department of War, under the manage- 
ment of Mr Dundas as First Secretary. In the. year 1801 the 
business of the Colonies was transferred from the Home Office to 
the Department of War; and a third Principal Secretary of State 
was again created for the management of the affairs of the Colonies, 
and, as Secretary at War, the business of warlike administration. 

In the year 1855 the civil administration of the army was with- 
drawn from the control of the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
and consolidated with the department of the Master-General of 
the Ordnance into a War Department. This was placed under 
the management of a fourth Principal Secretary of State, who 
was created for the purpose of controlling warlike administration 
by land, advising Parliament as to the armed force which should 
be allowed each year to the sovereign, obtaining the sanction of 
the Legislature to the passing of the Mutiny Bill on the 23d 
day of April of each year, and also obtaining from Parliament the 
funds that may be required for meeting the military exigencies of 
the empire. 

In the year 1828, upon the resignation by the Duke of 
Clarence of the post of Lord High Admiral, the office was 
placed in commission. The Clerk to the Admiral had long 
previously developed into a Secretary to the Admiralty, and in 
lieu of receiving “such a gratuity as it may please the Admiral 
to give him” out of the poundage of 4d. on mariners’ wages 
(received for a long period of our history by the Lord High 
Admiral of England), had received a salary out of the vote of 
moneys for the navy. The First Lord of the Admiralty was 
constituted a great parliamentary official, holding a position.in 
respect to the navy similar to that with which the Principal Secre- 
tary of State for War was subsequently invested in respect to the 
land forces. Amid all these changes and new creations of admini- 
strative departments, a Board of Trade was revived, and has been 
perpetuated to our day as a section of the direct administration 
of the Privy Council. It is still addressed as “ The Lords’ Com- 
mittee of Privy Council for Trade.” We have thus traced the 
inheritance by four Principal Secretaries of State and the First 
Lord of the Admiralty of the business of three of the Committees 
of the Privy Council instituted by a State instrument of Charles 
II,, and the retention to our day by the Privy Council of a portion 
of the business of one of these committees, and the business of the 
fourth of the committees appointed under that monarch’s hand, 
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together with such other business as might have been within the 
province of other committees to be appointed, in the words of the 
State Record, “as hath been heretofore accustomed,” and which no 
specific act of State may have since withdrawn from the Council’s 
immediate administration,—together with that appellate jurisdic- 
tion which is the seal of the Privy Council’s supremacy over the 
administration of public business in these realms. 

With this reswmé of the rise of the great departments of public 
business before us, it appears difficult to understand what authority 
over their constitution or over their administrative staff is vested 
in the Treasury Commission or in the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
The Commission has authority over the transfer of public moneys 
lodged at the Bank of England to the credits to which they were 
voted by Parliament. The Chancellor of the Exchequer is en- 
trusted by his colleagues in the Ministry with the duty of advising 
Parliament as to the ways and means of raising during the ensu- 
ing twelve months such moneys as may be required for the public 
service, To the Parliamentary Secretary to the Treasury is 
assigned by the Ministry the duty of approaching Parliament to 
obtain its grant to the Crown of moneys required by certain de- 
partments of the public service. But even if, because application 
to Parliament for the moneys required for payment of the salaries 
of certain departments is made by the Treasury Commission, 
authority over the constitution of the functionaries of those de- 
partments be vested in a Commission, such authority can hardly be 
claimed by it over the administrative of the Admiralty and the War 
Department, as the salaries of the Admiralty officials are paid out 
of the navy vote, which is moved in the House of Commons by 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, and the salaries of the War 
Department officials out of the army vote, which is moved in the 
House of Commons by the Principal or Under Secretary of State 
for War. Such authority may perhaps be claimed over the 
functionaries of these two departments under the Appropriation 
Act, which connects the Treasury Commission, once removed, 
with the expenditure for the salaries of these two sections of the 
Civil Service of the Crown. But the staff of the Principal Secre- 
tary of State for India is likewise a section of the Civil Service ; 
and with the expenditure for the salaries of these officials, as it is 
defrayed out of the revenues of India, the Treasury Commission 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer have nothing to do. These 
officials are as essentially a portion of the Civil Service as the staff 
of any of the other Secretariats, or of the Treasury itself. Against 
this view the argument will not lie that the India Office clerks are 
officials on the Indian establishment as much as the Civil Service 
in India, as there is the marked distinction between the two ser- 
vices that the one is local and the other imperial, the three Indian 
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services being the establishments of the Governments of the respec- 
tive Presidencies, whereas the India Office staff is the establishment 
of the imperial Minister to whom the Indian section of public ad- 
ministration is entrusted. It would consequently appear that the 
somewhat ambitious measure of the appointment by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer of a Committee of Inquiry into the Civil Service, 
with a view to determining admission within its pale, its constitu- 
tion and its grading, found itself thwarted ab ovo by the limited 
power of the authority which delegated the duty to Mr Playfair. 
The Treasury Commission has been located for generations on 
the site of the Cockpit, added by Henry VIII. for his favour- 
ite diversion of mains to the palace which he purchased from 
Cardinal Wolsey, who had originally acquired it from the Arch- 
bishop of York (a building which, from its new appearance, had 
received the name of White Hall), and even within the present 
century the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury addressed their 
letters officially from The Cockpit. The term was suppressed in 
deference to the susceptibilities of the age in favour of the modern 
address of Treasury Chambers. The sway of the Commission is 
extended enough without touching the great Secretariats, The 
authority of the Commissioners is recognised by the fiscal depart- 
ments lodged in the stately palace which Protector Somerset built 
for himself in the Strand ; in the busy Custom House lost to society 
afar off in the heart of the great city ; in the murky edifice of the 
Mint, standing with significant rivalry, indicative of the new power 
which has succeeded to the old, in close proximity to the grey walls 
and turrets of the Tower of London ; and in the mighty Post Office 
built over the brow of Ludgate Hill, and within the shadow of St 
Paul’s Cathedral. From the east to the west of the great metro- 
polis is a wide flight, and to some who alight in the region of 
South Kensington the spectacle that meets their eye may possibly 
suggest ideas similar to that expressed by Queen Elizabeth during 
her memorable tour into the western counties, that “the further 
west she went, the more the conviction grew upon her that the 
wise men must have come from the east.” In the far west of the 
metropolis, in a district which, within the recollection of compara- 
tively recent settlers in the locality, was a nursery-ground sending 
its daily supplies of fruit and vegetables to Covent Garden market, 
has sprung up a vast educational department, which, in the 
costly magnificence of its protection of the arts, has succeeded in 
eclipsing aught recorded in history of the medizeval Italian repub- 
lics:—this section of public administration is under the imme- 
diate control of the Privy Council, but is supplied with funds by 
Parliament under Treasury mediation. Situate within the great 
official quadrangle bounded on the north by Trafalgar Square, 
on the south by Great George Street, on the east by the Thames 
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Embankment, and on the west by St James’s Park, and bisected 
by Whitehall and Parliament Street, may be found the offices 
of the Lord Privy Seal, of the Copyhold and Tithes, the Eccle- 
siastical, the Lunacy, the Public Works Loan, and the Civil 
Service Commissioners, the Stationery Department, the Local 
Government Board, the Admiralty, the great Secretariats, and of 
the Privy Council itself; while, until such time as the State shall 
have built itself the contemplated great office for a combined 
administration of war by land and sea, the War Office seeks refuge 
in Pall Mall in the building formerly tenanted by the Dukes of 
Cumberland, and abandoned by the last of these princes for a 
palace of cards in Hanover, In the purlieus of St James’s Square 
the Charity Commission modestly hides what good it does ; while, 
withdrawn entirely from the official world, the archives of the 
State find shelter in Fetter Lane, within the precincts of the 
Courts of Chancery, in a Record Office instituted in 1840 under 
the control of the Master of the Rolls, but preserved from the 
corrupting influences of law-courts by the refined courtesy of its 
staff, which preserves to it the character of a department of State. 
In Northern Bloomsbury the great library and museum of the 
nation, with its numerous officials, appear beyond the ken of the 
Treasury Commission ; and finally, with the mention of the staff of 
the Legislature, which, occupying the domain of St Stephen’s, 


basks in political sunshine on the south of the official boundary 
of Great George Street, the tale of the several departments of 
State administration is complete. 

[In our next number we shall advert to the constitution of the 
Civil Service. ] 








Art. VII.—THe INTELLECTUAL REVIVAL OF THE 
MIDDLE AGEs. 


The Conflict of Science and Religion. By Dr Draper, LL.D. 
London. 1875. 


| I grees the previous volumes of the International Scientific 
Series, the new work of Dr Draper, entitled ‘“‘The Conflict 
of Science and Religion,” addresses itself to a literary and his- 
torical subject. The author commences by briefly sketching the 
state of the Hellenic mind in the age of Alexander; the conquests 
of that monarch, and the effect upon the Greeks of a more ex- 
tended acquaintance with foreign lands, and a more intimate 
connection with Oriental nations. Thence he passes to an account 
of the Alexandrian Library and Museum, of the scientific dis- 
coveries which have immortalised that renowned seat of learning, 
and of the wealth, luxury, and scepticism of the Roman Empire 
in the first centuries of our era. The rise of Christianity, the 
decline of the Empire, the decay of genius and of knowledge, and 
its probable causes, are next considered. He then reviews with 
rather more fulness the early history of Islam and the growth of 
the Saracenic power, devoting a considerable space to the pro- 
gress of Arabian learning, and its influence upon the European 
mind. The revival of that mind, the vain efforts of the Church 
to retain her empire, the gradual advance and diffusion of scien- 
tific truth, and the present conflict between enlightenment and 
orthodoxy, afford materials for the remainder of the work, From 
this imperfect sketch our readers may conceive the magnitude of 
the subject, which is virtually the history of the human mind 
during twenty-two centuries. Dr Draper is a gentleman of high 
literary and scientific distinction, well known on both sides of the 
Atlantic by several excellent works, and well fitted for this theme 
by reason of his twofold knowledge of nature and of history. 
Whether the present volume will add to his reputation, we are 
unable to say. It wants neither extensive reading, nor original 
reflection, It is written in a lively and interesting style; but the 
mind is dissatisfied by the treatment, always cursory, and some- 
times inaccurate, of a subject which deserves and would require 
the varied learning of Buckle, the judicial impartiality of Hallam, 
and the concise yet clear and majestic eloquence of Gibbon. 
It would, however, be unjust to blame the author for the 
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painful necessity of bringing his work within the compass of a 
single small octavo, or to deny that, even in its present cramped 
state, it suggests many new and interesting reflections. The most 
satisfactory portion is that which relates to the period intervening 
between the fall of the Western Empire and the outbreak of the 
Reformation—a period whose history, full of the most valuable 
instruction, seems to have been either perverted or misunderstood 
by the most gifted and penetrating writers. It has been the 
fashion to represent the Church throughout the Middle Age as 
the preserver of learning, the friend of civilisation, and the parent 
of all that was elevated or beautiful in that gloomy time. Few 
who have read Macaulay’s splendid, though, alas! unfinished 
“ History of England,” will forget the noble passage where, with 
all the impetuous ardour and gorgeous eloquence of his peerless 
style, he urges this strange theory to its utmost extent, and even 
struggles to prove the beneficial effect of the monasteries, the 
pilgrimages, and the crusades which were the fruit of medizval 
piety. He looks with complacency on that Church which estab- 
lished the most grinding of all intellectual slaveries, which con- 
stantly encroached on the rights of states and individuals, and 
which awarded the crown of virtue, not to active and useful merit, 
but to misdirected liberality and degrading asceticism. The 
perusal of the work before us confirms an opinion which we had 
long ventured to entertain, that, on the contrary, the Church was 
sometimes hostile, and almost always culpably indifferent, to the 
promotion of learning ; that Europe, beneath her undisputed rule, 
made scarcely any progress in civilisation; and that the revival 
which followed the year 1000 owed its origin to the Saracens of 
Asia, of Africa, and, above all, of Andalusia. But as this unfor- 
tunate opinion is neither venerable on account of its antiquity, 
nor rendered orthodox by a numerous body of supporters, nor 
gilded by the splendours of classic eloquence, we shall perhaps 
be forgiven if we venture to urge a few certain and well-known 
facts in support of so audacious and unpalatable a theory. 

If the strength of a religion is to be measured, not by the num- 
ber and intelligence of its professors, but by their unquestioning 
faith and ardent devotion, the close of the seventh century is per- 
haps the era at which Catholicism reached the full maturity of 
power. Not only did she reign without a rival in all the countries 
which had once been united beneath the Roman sway, she had 
annexed Ireland, an island in former times severed by a lonely 
ocean from the rest of mankind, and Caledonia, whose fierce moun- 
taineers had, during many generations, successfully resisted the 
imperial armies. The Arian heresy had been completely crushed 
in France, Spain, Italy, and the Byzantine Empire. Justinian had 
extinguished with pious cruelty the last relics of the Greek religion 
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and the Greek philosophy. During three centuries the hoarded 
wealth of the ancient world had been showered with an unsparing 
hand on the Church and her ministers. We learn from Ammianus 
that in the reign of Valentinian I., the table of the Roman Pontiff 
surpassed in luxury and elegance that of the Emperor himself. 
The same monarch found it necessary to incapacitate the clergy 
from receiving those legacies which were so frequently bequeathed 
to them by wealthy saints, especially of the fair sex, But his suc- 
cessors, by their laws and example, rather stimulated than checked 
this dangerous munificence. On the church of St Sophia alone, 
Justinian expended at least one million sterling ; the columns were 
of marble, porphyry, and jasper, crowned with capitals of gilded 
bronze; the walls and cupola were encrusted with gorgeous 
mosaics ; the sanctuary contained forty thousand pounds weight 
of silver; and the vases for the use of the altar were of pure gold, 
adorned with the richest gems. Nor was this the only instance of 
his piety: he erected twenty-five churches in Constantinople and 
its suburbs, covered the provinces with temples and monasteries, 
presided in the synods, persecuted the heretics, and augmented the 
privileges of the orthodox clergy. Whatever portion of the conse- 
crated treasures had been lost by the Arian heresy, must have been 
recovered with large increase on the extinction of that schism. 
But the Gothic kings spared the wealth of the Catholic clergy, and, 
even in the sack of Rome, Alaric respected the massy gold plate 
destined for the altar of St Peter. 

The number and organisation of the clergy, both regular and 
secular, were not inferior to their wealth. In the reign of Con- 
stantine, eighteen hundred bishops governed the spiritual provinces 
of the Roman Empire ; the inferior ministers were proportionally 
numerous ; and their discipline and obedience were far more com- 
plete than could be found among the servants of the civil power. 
Yet even they seem few in comparison with the recluses, whose 
mode of life, originally introduced from India, soon met with 
general favour in every Christian country. Although Egypt was 
the chief home of these ascetics, they were distributed over the 
whole Western world, from Syria to the Hebrides. Five thousand 
inhabited the Desert of Nitria, fourteen hundred occupied the 
-island of Tabenne in the Upper Thebais, and the city of Oxyrinchus 
contained the astonishing number of twenty thousand monks, and 
ten thousand nuns. The rocky islets that rise above the waves of 
the Mediterranean, our own and the adjoining countries were filled 
with these brethren, whose multitude may be conceived from the 
fact, that the monastery of Bangor once contained more than two 
thousand votaries, In the severity of their penance, as much as 
in their numbers, the monks of that age excelled their degenerate 
successors ; the followers of Antony and Pachomius refrained from 
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the use of meat, and considered bathing a sinful luxury, whilst 
other anchorites carried their humility to the extent of literally 
grazing in the fields. 

The natural consequence of the advantages possessed by the 
clergy was that they became the most influential order in the 
Christian world. A pontiff seated on the throne of Rome or 
Alexandria, armed with the spiritual thunders, and strong in the 
reverent affection of an immense capital, was often able to defy the 
feeble successor of Constantine. Heretics and idolaters were taught 
by frightful experience to what a degree the hierarchy controlled 
the legislation of every orthodox state. The Arians, Nestorians, 
and Jacobites ; the Samaritans of Palestine, the Jews of Spain, and 
the heathens of northern Germany, were persecuted with unrelent- 
ing cruelty ; death was inflicted by Charlemagne on those who 
refused baptism or ventured to eat meat in Lent, and the laws of 
Alfred chastise idolatry with all the rigour of the Mosaic code. 

The professed business of every priesthood is to guard the piety 
and morals of true believers, pure and undefiled ; and in addition 
to these onerous duties, the care of education, as we are informed by 
the highest authority, has always belonged to the Catholic Church as 
her especial province. When we remember this, and remember also 
the zeal and numbers, the wealth, the leisure and the careful or- 
ganisation of the clergy, our imagination is filled with a splendid 
scene of intellectual activity. We picture to ourselves the stately 
colleges, the innumerable schools, the vast libraries, and the well- 
equipped institutions for scientific research which must have been 
the fruit of such riches and genius devoted to the cause of human 
improvement. We seem to see discoverers who eclipse the profane 
glories of Alexandria, learned scholars publishing magnificent 
editions of the classics, historians and philosophers enriching man- 
kind with the most permanent and valuable of all earthly treasures, 
We turn to the real history of those ages; and darkness covers 
the face of the earth. The clergy appear eager to extend their 
sway over the minds and bodies of men, but not at all anxious to 
use the dominion thus obtained for the intellectual welfare of their 
flocks. Gregory the Great sternly rebuked a bishop who had the 
impious audacity to teach grammar and to study the Latin poets, 
and it could hardly be expected that any of his brethren should 
excel the wisdom of a pontiff and a saint. How much progress 
the Christian world was likely to make under such teachers the 
candid inquirer may judge for himself. But the results of ecclesi- 
astical supremacy will best be understood by recalling to mind, 
however imperfectly, the general state of Europe from the begin- 
ning of the seventh to the close of the tenth century. 

Our first attention is due to the Eastern Empire, the most 
ancient, extensive, and civilised of the Christian states, The 
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spacious territories from the Adriatic to the Euphrates, which 
formed the wealthy inheritance of the Byzantine Emperor, were 
divided into 64 provinces, and adorned with 935 cities. To 
these fair dominions the victories of Belisarius had united the 
southern half of Italy, Sicily, and almost the whole province of 
Africa. By the labours of Tribonian and his colleagues, a code, 
incomparably the most perfect yet devised by human ingenuity, 
had been elaborated from the confused mass of Roman jurispru- 
dence. In the splendour of its capital, the revenue annually 
poured into its treasury, and the pomp of Court and Church, the 
Greek Empire surpassed every other state of Europe, and perhaps 
of Asia. The useful arts were still practised with diligence and 
success. But these fading glories could not veil the progress of 
a rapid and incurable decay. A weak, wasteful, and arbitrary 
government, despised by its enemies, distrusted by its allies, hated 
by its subjects, paralysed the national strength and exhausted 
the national resources. Trade was burthened with heavy exac- 
tions, the administration of justice was corrupt, offices were sold 
in the palace itself, and, whilst rapacious favourites accumulated 
vast wealth, the soldiers and sailors were left without pay or pro- 
visions. Province after province was rent by victorious invaders 
from the once-dreaded Roman Empire. The capital was thrice 
besieged in the space of a single centary. In conjunction with 
these national misfortunes were a decay and stagnation of the 
intellect such as can hardly be credited. Philosophy, after pass- 
ing through a tedious period of decline, had been forcibly extin- 
guished by the despotic bigotry of Justinian. The eloquence and 
poetry of Athens had long since followed her liberty and virtue. 
With Procopius disappeared the last Greek historian worthy of 
the name. <A magnificent, though clumsy, style of architecture 
flourished on the wealth of the Empire ; but in the land of Phidias 
and Apelles we might long search in vain for a painter or sculptor 
of even average merit. Science, the first department of know- 
ledge to feel the blighiing influence of tyranny and superstition, 
had absolutely retrograded. The ridiculous fables which Proco- 
pius, a traveller and a scholar, relates about Britain, show in the 
most striking manner the decline of geographical knowledge since 
the days of Constantine. In the opinion of his contemporaries 
the world was an oblong plane, four hundred days’ journey in 
length, two hundred in width ; they adopted the Homeric idea of 
a surrounding ocean, denied the existence of more than one tem- 
perate zone, and piously rejected the heathen absurdities of 
Ptolemy. But the culmination of folly was reached by a geo- 
grapher named Cosmas, who says, in a passage quoted by Dr 
Draper, that “the plane of the earth is not set exactly horizon- 
tally, but with a little inclination from the north; hence the 
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Euphrates, Tigris, and other rivers running southward, are rapid ; 
but the Nile, having to run uphill, has necessarily a very slow 
current,” 

Still even the decaying civilisation of the Greek Empire derives 
an accidental splendour from its contrast with the absolute and 
unmitigated barbarism of the West. The wars, indeed, conse- 
quent on the fall of the Roman power had at length come to a 
close. Throughout the greater part of what had once been Gaul, 
the dominion of the Franks was firmly established ; the rich 
plains of Northern Italy were held by the Lombards; the Goths 
ruled over Spain in luxurious tranquillity ; and the Angles and 
Saxons possessed the fairest districts of Britain. Yet, in spite 
of this comparatively peaceful state of affairs, no general and 
sustained improvement is noticeable until the beginning of the 
eleventh century. Layman and clerk, prince and peasant, were 
almost equally destitute of the most rudimentary knowledge. “In 
almost every council,” says Hallam, “the ignorance of the clergy 
forms a subject for reproach, It is asserted by one held in 992, 
that scarcely a single person was to be found in Rome itself who 
knew the first elements of letters. Not one priest of a thousand 
in Spain, about the age of Charlemagne, could address a common 
letter of salutation to another. In England, Alfred declares that 
he could not recollect a single priest south of the Thames (the 
most civilised part of England), at the time of his accession, who 
understood the ordinary prayers, or could translate Latin into his 
mother tongue. Nor was this better in the time of Dunstan, 
when, it is said, none of the clergy knew how to write or trans- 
late a Latin letter.” It would be rather interesting to know how 
these holy men could have performed the sacrifice of the mass, 
administered the sacraments, or pursued their theological studies 
whilst thus unacquainted with the language of Jerome and 
Ambrose, of Augustine and Lactantius. As all schools and 
libraries were then attached to monasteries or cathedrals, and as 
no places of instruction for secular purposes then existed, the 
laity were, if possible, more ignorant than the clergy. Charle- 
magne, the restorer of the Western Empire, the patron of learning, 
was unable to write; Pope Sylvester, the only philosopher of the 
time in Italy, was accounted a magician by his illiterate country- 
men ;.and Alfred himself with difficulty translated the pastoral 
instruction of St Gregory. After such instances of barbarism as 
these, it need scarcely be said that the literature of the dark ages 
is lamentably wanting in extent and fulness, and that its best 
specimens are characterised by poverty of style and matter, by 
the utter absence of the critical faculty, and by a miserable 
want of original thought or expression. During this long period 
of more than four centuries, the West, in the opinion of Hallam, 
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produced only two men of real literary genius, and it is a remark- 
abie fact that both were obliged to seek in distant lands the 
cultivation unknown at home. The first of these, John Scotus, 
the celebrated Irish metaphysician, resided for some time in 
Greece, and there studied the Oriental philosophy; the other, 
Gerbert, afterwards Pope Sylvester II., acquired in the schools 
of Cordova that mathematical knowledge by which he has gained 
a just celebrity. 

Some authors who ought to have known better have extolled in 
unmeasured terms the virtue and piety of the dark ages; but a 
very slight acquaintance with history will lead the impartial critic 
to form a far different judgment. The practice of exporting 
slaves hence to Ireland prevailed until the reign of Henry II.; 
the Venetians carried on a lucrative trade in human beings with 
the Saracens, and the prohibitory law of Carloman shows that 
the French were no less guilty in this respect. Could anything 
be more immoral than the customs of judicial perjury, of private 
war, of plundering travellers, and even of selling them as slaves 
unless a ransom were forthcoming? Frequent complaints 
are made by the writers of that age of the lewdness which 
disgraced convents and monasteries, pilgrims and __ crusaders, 
Yet the virtues which excite their loudest applause are a childish 
veneration of saints and relics, the liberal endowment of religious 
foundations, and a fanatical hatred for all outside the pale of the 
true Church. “Robert, King of France,” says Hallam, “ per- 
ceiving how frequently men forswore themselves upon the relics 
of saints, and less shocked, apparently, at the crime than at the 
sacrilege, caused an empty reliquary of crystal to be used, that 
those who touched it might incur less guilt in fact, though not in 
intention.” At Toulouse it was the custom to give a blow on the 
face to a Jew every Easter, and at Beziers to attack the houses 
of these unfortunate infidels with stones. In a much more 
enlightened age St Louis sought the salvation of his own soul 
and those of his ancestors by remitting one-third of the debts 
owed by Christians to Jews, and exhorted his lay friends never 
to argue with pagans, but instead to run them through with their 
swords. Nor could there be a more ludicrous instance of supert- 
stition than the use, as modes of determining guilt or innocence, 
of the ordeal, the decision by the cross‘and the judicial combat, 
which, although of Germanic origin, were during the dark ages 
uniformly sanctioned by the Church. 

The physical condition of Western Europe in that age was in 
accordance with her intellectual and moral state. These countries, 
so flourishing under the Roman domination, had almost relapsed 
into a state of nature; the greater part of their surface was 
covered with vast forests, morasses, and bogs; and although the 
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population was exceedingly thin, the inhabitants suffered fre- 
quently from scarcity. Out of the seventy-three years occupied 
by the reigns of Hugh Capet and his two successors, forty-eight 
were years of famine, and from 1015 to 1020 every country in 
Western Europe was destitute of bread. Contemporary authors 
relate that in these famines mothers ate their children, children 
their parents, and that human flesh was exposed for sale, although 
not without some attempt to conceal its real nature. The total 
population of England at the Conquest seems not to have exceeded 
one million and a half; at the compilation of Domesday Book 
York contained only seven thousand inhabitants, and London in 
the reign of Stephen could not boast of more than forty thousand. 
Germany, until the age of Charlemagne, contained no towns except 
a few Roman cities on the Rhine and Danube. The public build- 
ings were generally insignificant, the private dwellings generally 
miserable. Amongst us the art of erecting structures in brick was 
forgotten until reintroduced in the fourteenth century. Manufac- 
tures were only carried to the extent absolutely required by human 
wants. Leather was extensively used as a material for clothing. 
So late as the reign of Frederic II. the Italians of the middle class 
were unacquainted with the luxuries of wooden-handled knives or 
tallow candles, It would be unnecessary to dwell on the state of 
commerce, for the essentials of its existence, the strict enforce- 
ment of a uniform code, the facilities for cheap and easy transit 
of goods and passengers, and the resources of accumulated capital 
were so utterly wanting as to render it of no importance in the 
economy of nations. 

When we compare the state of Europe during the above-men- 
tioned period with the magnificent picture of wealth, order, and 
refinement which it presented even in the reigns of Diocletian 
and Constantine, we are naturally led to inquire what was the 
cause of so mournful a change. The enfeeblement of the human 
mind which is seen in progress so early as the death of Augustus, 
and the ruin and desolation wrought by the barbarian conquests 
must be regarded as the direct and primary causes. But the 
more fully the history of that period is considered, the more 
evident does it appear that these alone were inadequate. In 
the first place, the sterility of mind characteristic of the 
Roman Empire in its later days should have been corrected by 
a large infusion of fresh and vigorous blood. The blending of 
the Greeco-Latin, the Celtic, and the Teutonic races should have 
produced, and did, as history shows, actually produce, a family of 
nations gifted with such capabilities for art, for literature, and for 
science as in ancient times had been found in Hellas, and in 
Hellas alone. Secondly, the barbarians do not appear to have 
been the cruel and licentious conquerors they have been depicted 
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by the prejudice or imagination of ancient writers. The ravages 
of the Huns were indeed terrible, but they were transient, and the 
empire of these savages collapsed with the death of Attila, There 
is reason to believe that many excesses were committed by the 
Vandals in Africa, and still more by the heathen conquerors in 
Britain. But the Goths, who subdued Gaul, Italy, and Spain, 
appear to have been earnest Christians, upright and virtuous in 
their lives, and not without knowledge of Roman literature or 
veneration for Roman antiquities. Illustrations of this character 
may be seen in the conduct of Alaric after the capture of Rome 
and Athens, and in the glorious and beneficent reign of Theodoric 
in Italy. This enlightened monarch restored the authority of the 
Roman laws, established order and security throughout his 
dominions, enforced an impartial and universal toleration, and, 
beside repairing the monuments of the Empire, himself erected 
many great works of public utility. Undoubtedly he was a man 
of rare virtue and talent; yet the same spirit of moderation and 
humanity is more or less visible in the conduct of other Gothic 
kings, and Mariana confesses that’ his countrymen, wearied with 
Roman oppression, hailed as a relief the yoke of the barbarians. 
It must always be borne in mind that our authorities for this 
period are almost all orthodox, and therefore cannot be trusted to 
do justice to Arian virtue. 

Whilst, therefore, making the fullest allowance for the working 
of these causes, we cannot admit that they were alone sufticient to 
produce that murky night of ignorance which darkened the Chris- 
tian world for four centuries, and which, during as long a period, 
maintained a doubtful conflict with the dawn of light. 

A third cause largely contributed. Much, very much, was un- 
doubtedly due to the Church—that organisation which alone re- 
mained erect and intact amid the ruins of the Empire and the 
devastations of the barbarians, to which all looked for guidance, 
and before which the proudest barbarian cowered, on which rested 
the obligation, and which alone possessed the means, intellectual 
and material, to protect her children from the growing ills of a 
state so wretched. Yet this Church sat for four hundred years, 
without making one corporate effort to mitigate the ever-deepen- 
ing gloom, though all the time quite busied about her rights and 
her power, her moneys and her privileges. 

Whilst Europe, after a thousand years of intellectual supre- 
macy, was sinking rapidly into this abyss, a mighty revolution 
was already taking place amongst the despised barbarians of 
Arabia. Although the character, life, and teaching of Mohammed 
have a direct and important bearing on our subject, they form a 
theme far too extensive and far too well investigated for cursory 
treatment. After centuries of misrepresentation, after appearing 
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in the drama of Voltaire as a fiend who disgnised the most atro- 
cious schemes of ambition and revenge under the hypocritical mask 
of piety, and after being described by Southey as a stupid and 
mischievous impostor, the Arabian Prophet has at length met with 
discerning and impartial criticism. The work lately published on 
Islam and its Founder, by a clergyman of the Church of England, 
is a most striking instance of this enlarged and tolerant spirit. We 
shall, therefore, content ourselves with observing, that no religion 
has ever been more rapidly propagated, or more stubbornly upheld, 
than Mohammedanism, and that perhaps none, after an existence 
of more than twelve centuries, can boast of having equally retained 
its primitive vigour and simplicity. Within the ten years which 
elapsed between the Hegira and his death, the whole of Arabia 
acknowledged the temporal and spiritual supremacy of Mohammed ; 
within one hundred years after his death, his successor ruled over 
the nations of the earth, from the mouth of the Indus to that of 
the Douro, and from the Caspian Gates to the Strait of Bab-el- 
Mandeb. Without reaching any remarkable age, one who in his 
boyhood had seen the Prophet a helpless and lonely fugitive, on the 
road to Medina, might behold his successor on the throne of 
Damascus, sending one army to besiege Constantinople, another to 
subdue Mauritania, and a third to invade the regions beyond the 
Oxus, whilst his fleets swept the Mediterranean, and his treasury 
was filled by the tribute of Persia and Syria, Egypt and Arabia. 
The narration of these conquests belongs to the historian ; but 
there is one celebrated incident, the alleged destruction of the Alex- 
andrian Library, which demands a moment’s notice, Gibbon has 
urged with great force the arguments against its truth; the silence 
of ‘contemporary authors, both Christian and Moslem, the incon- 
sistency of this act with the teaching of the Islamite casuists, and 
the probability that the library no longer existed. That part of 
this famous collection which had been deposited in the royal 
palace was destroyed with the building in Cesar’s Alexandrine 
War ; and although renewed by Antony, it is uncertain whether it 
escaped the fate of the edifice, which perished a second time in the 
reign of Gallienus. The remainder, which was placed in the Sera- 
peum, was certainly destroyed by Theophilus, the Christian Bishop 
of Alexandria, and uncle of St Cyril, in the reign of Theodosius, 
A.D, 389. Such is the power of bigotry that the vandalism of this 
prelate is suppressed by almost every historian, while the fiercest 
invective is hurled against the unfortunate Omar, the Arabs and 
Islam in general, on the strength of a very doubtful anecdote. 
But several subsequent Mohammedan writers are said to con- 
firm the usually received version of this story, and in such a 
case great importance may be attached to their testimony. It 
therefore remains an open question, whether the library was de- 
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stroyed by the Arabs, but it is certain that it could not have been 
large or valuable, nor does it seem likely that the conflagration 
would have caused any serious loss to mankind. 

The stability of the vast Arabian Empire was secured by colonies, 
such as Cufa, Bassora, and Cairoan, which were planted through- 
out its whole extent, by the alliance of the Jews, Nestorians, and 
Jacobites, and by the intermarriage of the dominant race with the 
conquered nations. Brought into close contact with the most 
civilised portions of mankind, a people naturally so intelligent and 
inquisitive as the Arabs, began to make rapid progress. Under 
the Caliph Abdelmelik,a mint was first established, a step which, like 
every improvement in every age and country, was met by resistance 
on the part of some stupid fanatics, Walid, who reigned in the 
beginning of the eighth century, and whose palace was adorned with 
the spoils of Bokhara and Toledo, was a liberal patron of Saracenic 
architecture. The order and discipline of regular warfare, and the 
refined life of great cities, alike contributed to polish and restrain 
the rude native of the desert. Nor is it probable that the suc- 
cessful resistance of Constantinople, or the Frankish victory of 
Tours, could have stayed the torrent of Arabian invasion, had the 
Moslems preserved internal unity and concord. It was the memor- 
able civil war between the houses of Abbas and Omeya which divided 
the Empire, and moderated the ambition of the Saracens. The 
Abbasides obtained the sovereignty of Asia and Africa, and 
founded the splendid capital of Baghdad on a spot which the expe- 
rience of twelve centuries had proved a natural seat of empire. 
Spain consoled the last of the Omeyades for the defeat and slaugh- 
ter of his kindred. 

The rivalry of the two dynasties, and the cessation of conquest, 
directed the energies of the people into a nobler channel, where 
they acquired a glory, and exercised an influence which have sur- 
vived their Empire, and will survive their religion. With an im- 
petuosity such as they had displayed in their martial career, the 
Saracens applied themselves to the study of every branch of human 
knowledge, real or imaginary, minute or important, abstract or 
concrete. At the date of the Hegira they had been a barbarous 
race, skilled only in war; in the short space of two centuries they 
became the most refined and intellectual people of the Middle Ages. 

In every study the essential preliminary is to acquire what- 
ever has hitherto been known concerning the subject. All of 
Greek literature that yet survived the neglect or vandalism of 
centuries, was eagerly sought after by the Saracens, especially 
scientific and philosophic works, which were translated with 
elaborate commentaries. Whether the Greek poets were trans- 
lated, is a disputed point which has been generally decided in 
the negative. Almamun, seventh Caliph of Baghdad, had agents 
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to collect the treasures of Greek learning in Armenia, Syria, and 
Egypt, and even extorted from the Byzantine Emperor a library 
which contained the Meyadn Suvrakis of Ptolemy. Hakem IL, 
of Cordova, had collectors in Egypt, Syria, Irak, and Persia. 
He requested all men of eminence to send him their works, and 
employed others to compose fresh ones on history and science ; 
and no present was so agreeable to him as that of a book. In 
this manner the Saracenic kings formed libraries of unparalleled 
size and number. That of Hakem amounted to 600,000 volumes, 
of which 44 were employed in the mere catalogue. Upwards 
of 70 public libraries were established in his dominions. 
100,000 volumes were numbered in the library of Cairo, and 
were freely lent to the studious citizen. ‘The taste of the 
sovereign communicated itself to the subject, and a private 
doctor declared that his books were sufficient to load 400 camels. 

Nor were the Saracens less attentive to the foundation of 
schools and colleges. Eighty of the latter institutions adorned 
Cordova in the reign of Hakem ; in the fifteenth century fifty were 
scattered over the city and plain of Granada. 200,000 dinars 
(about £100,000 sterling) were expended on the foundation of a 
single college at Baghdad. It was endowed with an annual re- 
venue of 15,000 dinars, and was attended by 6000 students, 
The princes of the house of Omeya honoured the Spanish aca- 
demies by their presence and studies, and competed, not without 
success, for the prizes of learning. Numerous schools for the 
purpose of elementary instruction were founded by a long series 
of monarchs, Even our own age and country might derive a 
lesson in tolerance from the conduct of Haroun Al Raschid, 
who placed a Nestorian at the head of the system of schools he 
had organised throughout his Empire. In this manner the 
Arabians, within two centuries, constructed an apparatus for 
mental improvement which hitherto had not been equalled save 
in Alexandria, and to which the Church, after ruling the intel- 
lect of Europe for more than five hundred years, could offer no 
parallel. 

Whilst thus exploring the mines of ancient wisdom, the Sara- 
cens were no less actively engaged in the formation of a new 
and splendid literature, whose mutilated fragments still excite 
the respect and admiration of European scholars. That litera- 
ture appears to have been remarkable for its bulk, the multi- 
tude of the topics treated, and the care bestowed by authors on 
finish and elegance of style—qualities which especially distinguish 
the writings of the Spanish Arabs, in whom culminated the 
intellectual powers of their race. Cordova, Malaga, Almeria, 
and Murcia alone produced above three hundred authors ; 
women and blind men contributed to the literary riches of 
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their country, and a single individual published one thousand 
and fifty treatises on subjects so extensive and so various, as 
ethics, history, law, and medicine. For the purpose of a brief 
sketch, it will, however, be convenient to divide the works of 
Arabian genius into three classes, according as their subjects 
belong to the domain of philosophy, of science, or of what is in- 
correctly termed literature as separate from these. 

A taste for bigh and mystic speculation has always charac- 
terised the inhabitants of Asia, amongst whom the six great 
religions of the earth have originated, and still exist in a more 
or less flourishing condition. Nor were the Arabs an exception 
to this rule. Such was the ardour with which they entered on 
the path of philosophic study, that their treatises on logic and 
metaphysics form a ninth part of that celebrated collection 
which moulders in the gloomy halls of the Escurial. They 
“chose Aristotle as their master, probably because his system had 
fewer local peculiarities, and more affinity with the Oriental 
mind than that of any other Greek writer. Through the Sara- 
cens he was made known to the Latin Christians, who for many 
generations were incapable of reading his works in the original 
language. In some respects, the excessive veneration enter- 
tained for Aristotle was injurious to the Arabian intellect, since 
the pleasing fields of original research were abandoned for the 
barren trade of the commentator. But the Moslem sages, thus 
trained to reason and reflect, were led to perceive the fallacies 
of the national creed, and to adopt one more consistent and ele- 
vated. <A variety of pantheism—a belief always congenial to 
the educated Asiatic mind, which conceives the human soul as 
emanating from and absorbed into the infinite intelligence—met 
with very general favour. The halls where Averroes and his 
brethren lectured have long since been levelled with the dust; 
their works are only studied by the learned and curious; but 
they were the first to diffuse through medieval Europe that 
sceptical and inquiring spirit to which we owe the blessings of 
freedom and science. 

From their study of Grecian literature the Saracens derived 
not merely a large store of scientific knowledge, but, what was 
infinitely more valuable, that sound method of investigation 
which had been used with such effect by Hipparchus and Archi- 
medes. The experimental method, neglected in Athens and 
Ionia, had been developed in the schools of Alexandria, and had 
fructified in many splendid discoveries. By the Arabs it was 
drawn from obscurity, and again employed in the study of 
pm. and it again enriched mankind with results which 

eralded its crowning glory in the hands of Newton and Galileo. 
Mathematics, the queen of sciences, was ardently cultivated by 
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the Saracens, who introduced, though they did not invent, the 
numerals which still bear their name, and enlarged the study of 
algebra by several important discoveries, including the solution 
of quadratic and cubic equations. ‘Trigonometry, both plane 
and spherical, was familiar to the Arabians, who substituted 
sines for chords, and first gave the science its modern form. 
Al Mansur, the founder of Baghdad, himself studied astronomy. 
Al Mamun, in spite of orthodox denunciation, caused a degree 
of a great circle of the earth to be measured by his astronomers, 
and thereby proved that our planet is a sphere 24,000 miles 
in circumference. ‘This great discovery is the more striking, 
inasmuch as Columbus, nearly seven centuries later, based his 
scheme of reaching India across the Atlantic on a false estimate 
of the magnitude of the globe. During several centuries the 
various celestial phenomena, such as eclipses, equinoxes, solstices, 
conjunctions of planets, and occultations of stars were carefully 
observed, and various minor errors of ancient writers on this 
subject corrected. A celebrated instance of the skill of the Per- 
sian astronomers in the eleventh century is afforded by their 
reformation of the calendar five hundred years before a similar 
improvement was executed in Europe. By the Arabs, the pen- 
dulum was first employed for the measurement of time, and the 
numerous observatories which studded their vast Empire were 
the earliest buildings of the kind with which we are acquainted. 
But their real discoveries were blended with the mysterious 
nonsense of astrology, a science little honoured by modern 
Europe, though dear to the Oriental nations of every age. 
Mechanics and hydrostatics were much developed by the 
industry of the Saracens, who wrote treatises on the flotation and 
sinking of bodies in water, constructed tables of specific gravi- 
ties, and had some general notions of the immortal discovery of 
Newton. ‘I'he science of optics was placed on a sure foundation 
by the correction of the Greek error that rays proceed from the 
eye to the object, instead of from the object to the eye. Alhazen 
further proved that the path of a ray of light throngh the air is 
curvilinear, and that we see the sun and moon before they have 
risen and after they have set. Chemistry is, however, the only 
science which owes its origin to the Arabs. The invention of 
the alembic, the preparation of mineral medicines, the discovery 
of the relation between acids and alkalies, and of the reagents 
sulphuric acid, nitric acid, and alcohol, are all due to them. 
The revival of the medical art was a natural corollary of this 
extraordinary progress in physical science, especially in chemis- 
try. An excellent regulation, then and long after unknown in 
Christian Europe, compelled the student to prove his knowledge 
by passing an examination, and rewarded with authority to 
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practise the successful candidates, who must have been nume- 
rous, since Baghdad alone contained 860 licensed physicians. 
Nor can we have a more decisive testimony to the skill of the 
Arabians than the fact that they gained frequent admission to 
the proud and bigoted courts of Southern Europe. 

Although keenly pursuing the intricate and stony paths of 
philosophy and science, the Arabs did not neglect the lighter and 
more graceful branches of literature. In the days of ignorance, 
as they were called, the nation had cultivated eloquence and 
poetry with considerable success, and the latter remained the 
favourite amusement of their period of civilisation. This remark 
applies especially to the Spanish Arabs, amongst whom the 
poetical talent seems to have been universally diffused, from the 
magnificent sovereigns of Cordova and Granada to the humblest 
peasant. Their muse was not indeed grand or sublime, for the 
epic and the drama were unknown, but it was exquisitely tender, 
melancholy and voluptuous. As the Arabs studied Greek 
literature chiefly through the medium of translations, and were 
but slightly acquainted with the Greek poets, the progress of 
learning and civilisation effected little change in this art, and the 
strains which resounded through the marble palaces of Cairo 
and Damascus were but little removed from those which during 
2 hundred generations have cheered the monotonous life of the 
desert. With poetry we may class those innumerable tales and 
novels of which the “ Arabian Nights” is the best known speci- 
men, and which, in spite of frequently-recurring extravagance 
and absurdities, display no mean degree of wit and imagination. 

The Arabian historians are, on the whole, more remarkable 
for their number than their merit. Spain alone is said to have 
given birth to thirteen hundred. But the absence of criticism or 
philosophy, the adulation so freely bestowed upon very indifferent 
princes, and the narrow-minded orthodoxy of these writers de- 
grade them to the level of mere annalists, and render their 
perusal tedious and disagreeable to the modern reader. 

The consequence of this mental activity, especially in science, 
was a great advance in those humble but necessary arts which 
dlirectly contribute to the happiness of mankind. Irrigation, so 
essential to the fertility of southern lands, was practised with 
remarkable care, and afforded the means of subsistence to a 
dense population in tracts now returned to almost primeval soli- 
tude. Many valuable plants, such as the palm-tree, the cotton 
plant, and the sugar-cane, were introduced by the Arabians into 
Spain, and their matchless breed of horses was naturalised in the 
provinces of Africa and Andalusia. Gunpowder was used by 
them upwards of two centuries before it was known to the Chris- 
tians, and specimens of their cotton and linen paper so early as 
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1009 and 1106 have been discovered by Casiri. The sword- 
blades of Toledo, Fery, and Damascus, the silks and cotton of 
Granada, and the leather of Cordova and Morocco, were all un- 
surpassed during the Middle Ages. Mining was prosecuted with 
such energy that five thousand excavations of the Saracenic 
period have been discovered in the small district of Jaen alone, 
and the revenue of the Spanish caliphs was swelled by an 
abundant yield of the precious metals. 

This laborious development of every natural advantage pro- 
duced a wealth and splendour which would justly be deemed 
fabulous, were they not attested by numerous contemporary his- 
torians. 

“ After his wars and buildings, Almansor left behind him in gold 
aud silver about thirty million sterling; and this treasure was exhausted 
in a few years by the vices or virtues of his children, His son 
Mahadi, in a single pilgrimage to Mecca, expended six millions of 
dinars of gold, A pious and charitable motive may sanctify the 
foundation of cisterns and caravanserais, which he distributed along a 
measured road of seven hundred miles ; but his train of camels, laden 
with snow, could serve only to astonish the natives of Arabia, and to 
refresh the fruits and liquors of the royal banquet. The courtiers 
would surely praise the liberality of his grandson Almamon, who gave 
away four-fifths of the revenue of a province, a sum of two millions 
four hundred thousand gold dinars, before he drew his foot from the 
stirrup. At fhe nuptials of the same prince, a thousand pearls of the 
largest size were showered on the head of the bride, and a lottery of 
lands and houses displayed the capricious bounty of fortune.” 


From a few particulars relating to the condition of Spain, we 
may conceive the grandeur of that Empire of which Spain was 
but a fragment. A census taken in the tenth century by 
Hakem IJ. of Cordova, represents that city as containing two 
hundred thousand houses, six hundred temples, and nine 
hundred baths. The grand mosque was supported by one 
thousand marble columns; the roof was of odoriferous wood, 
curiously carved, and the edifice was lighted for evening prayer 
by above two thousand lamps. Whatever could contribute to 
the beauty or- convenience of the Spanish capital—quays, aque- 
ducts, fountains, and hospitals—was liberally provided by the 
care of the Omeyades, Three miles from the city, and embowered 
in delightful gardens, rose the magnificent palace of Zahra, now 
vanished like a mist, but once the noblest monument of Arabian 
grandeur, famed for its fountain of purest quicksilver, its endless 
arcades of the richest marble, and its hall of audience encrusted 
with gold and gems. Lighty cities of the first, three hundred 
of the second order obeyed the caliph of the West; twelve thou- 
sand villages and hamlets studded the valley of the Guadalquiver ; 
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the annual revenue amounted to six million sterling, and the 
royal bodyguard consisted of twelve thousand horse gorgeously 
armed and equipped. 

Even so laie as the fifteenth century, the kingdom of Granada, 
in a space not Jarger than Belgium, displayed the strength and 
magnificence of a powerful empire. The capital was described 
by the Genoese as the largest fortified city they had visited. 
The massy walls were defended by one thousand and thirty 
towers ; the larger of the two citadels could accommodate an army 
of forty thousand men, and the town could pour fifty thousand 
warriors through her seven gates. 'Tesselated pavements, fretted 
ceilings, fountains, and turrets of wood or marble adorned the 
lofty dwellings of the nobility. The streets, it is said, were 
paved and lighted—improvements rarely found in Northern 
Europe even at a much later period. Strangers from every clime 
thronged the bazaars of Granada, and “such,” says a Spaniard 
quoted by Prescott, “ was the reputation of the citizens for trust- 
worthiness, that their bare word was more relied on than a writ- 
ten contract is now among us.” In a lesser degree, the great 
ports of Malaga and Almeria, which maintained an active trade 
with Italy, Africa, and the Levant, might boast an opulence 
similar to that of the metropolis. Schools, colleges, hospitals, 
asylums, aqueducts, and even public slaughter-houses and ovens, 
were erected in great numbers by the wealthy princes of Granada, 
whose revenue amounted to one million gold ducats, or about 
eighteen hundred thousand pounds sterling. The preparations 
for war were equally extensive. Seven thousand horsemen were 
kept in pay on the peace establishment, and the fortresses of the 
kingdom were ten times as numerous as ‘all that can now be 
found in the entire Peninsula. ; 

However fragmentary and incomplete the facts above-mentioned 
may be, they at least serve to show the immense superiority of the 
Arabians at that period over all the neighbouring communities. 
The next point to be considered is, what amount of intercourse 
had the Saracens with European nations? Sicily was possessed 
by them for two centuries, and a gradually-diminishing, but 
always considerable portion of Spain for seven’ hundred and 
eighty years. Amalfi, the first great commercial republic of 
Italy, was also the most southern, and the nearest to the Moslem 
dominions, with which she maintained a profitable trade. A 
writer of the twelfth century, says Hallam, reproaches Pisa with 
the Jews, the Arabians, and other “ monsters of the sea” who 
thronged in her streets. And Hallam elsewhere tells us with 
regard to Venice—“No Christian state preserved so consider- 
able an intercourse with the Mohammedans. While Genoa kept 
the keys of the Black Sea by her colonies of Pera and Caffa, 
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Venice directed her vessels to Acre and Alexandria. These con- 
nections, as is the natural effect of trade, deadened the sense of 
religious antipathy ; and the Venetians were sometimes charged 
with obstructing all efforts towards a new crusade, or even any 
partial attacks upon the Mohammedan nations.” It appears 
that the Genoese had mercantile establishments in Granada, 
and even entered into commercial treaties with her monarchs, 
whilst Florence imported thence large quantities of silk, and, 
like other Italian cities, derived her skill in its manufacture 
from the Spanish Arabs. The long intercourse, both in peace 
and war, of the Moors and Spaniards, which has been so fertile 
a theme of romance and poetry, need not be dwelt on here, but 
it may be noticed tliat in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
many Saracens continued to inhabit Aragon under the Chris- 
tian kings. The intimacy of the Arabs and Provengals was 
less close and durable; but it is well known to have been not 
unimportant. ‘Thus, an intercourse as extensive and unbroken as 
the feelings of national and religious hatred, and the exigencies 
of frequent warfare would permit, appears to have been main- 
tained between the Christians of Italy, Spain, and Provence on the 
one hand, and the Saracens of Asia, Africa, and Andalusia on 
the other. Whatever the fear and hatred with which the former 
viewed the populous cities, the stately palaces, the well-cultivated 
Jands, and the industrial skill of the infidels, they could not 
help learning from them. From England, France, and Germany 
the studious youth crowded to those famed academies where 
learned professors expounded the logic of Aristotle, the geome- 
try of Euclid, and the mechanical discoveries of Archimedes. 
‘The adventurous trader hastened to those crowded marts, where 
the hides, the wool, and the tallow of the North might be ex- 
changed for the diamonds and spices of India, the blades of 
Damascus, and the silk of Granada. In times of peace, many 
gallant knights found a hospitable reception in the Moorish courts, 
and displayed their skill and valour in the friendly contests of 
the bull-fight and the tourney. Many cases might be quoted to 
illustrate these and other forms of the ancient intercourse be- 
tween Christians and Moslems, but they would exceed our space, 
and weary our readers. 

Historians are generally agreed in considering the tenth cen- 
tury as the last age of utter darkness, and date from its close 
the first feeble efforts of reviving mind. During the four suc- 
ceeding centuries we observe a slow but steady progress in 
wealth, order, and intelligence, the growing importance of cities, 
the first establishment of universities, the development of art, 
and the birth of literature. This happy change first began and 
advanced with the most rapid steps in Italy, Provence, and 
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Spain, countries which, we have seen, enjoyed the most unre- 
strained communication with the various Saracenic empires. 
In many features of this great revolution a candid observer will 
not fail to remark a powerful influence exerted by the Arabs. 
Their philosophy spread from Sicily and Andalusia, created 
numerous heresies, and met with such favour that the Church 
thought fit to suppress it by persecution. But the metaphysics 
of Aristotle triumphed over the decrees of popes and councils, 
obtained a firm hold on the educated mind of Europe, and were 
at length prudently adopted by the very order which had resisted 
their introduction. The use of the Arabic numerals gradually 
prevailed among the nations of the West, several mathematical 
works were translated from the Oriental languages, and the 
first medical school of modern Europe was founded at Salerno 
by an Italian pupil of Avicenna who had studied thirty-nine 
years in the East. Prescott informs us that the literature of botl 
Provence and Castille received a deep and lasting impress from 
that of the Saracens. Of the various theories broached concern- 
ing the origin of Gothic architecture, none seems more rational 
than that which assigns it an Oriental source. The pointed 
arch, its distinguishing feature, is found in a Cairene mosque of 
the ninth century; the use of window tracery, stained glass, 
and elaborate geometrical ornament is common alike to Gothic 
and to Saracenic art; and it seems unlikely that, if the style 
had originated in any of these countries, it should appear almost 
simultaneously in all the others. Whether our author be correct 
or not in deriving the spirit of chivalry from Moorish Spain, we 
are unable to say; but it certainly reached there a degree of 
perfection unsurpassed in any other country, and the virtues 
which it inspired are as suitable to the character of a Bedouin 
as of a Christian. To the same source Sismondi attributes the 
jealousy of the sex, the ideas of honour, and the spirit of 
revenge which distinguished Southern Europe in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. 

Thus intellectual activity is awakened all over Europe; the 
descendants of the barbarians arise as giants refreshed by sleep ; 
ecclesiastics display a devotion to learning never before sur- 
passed ; the Church rejoices in the fame, and blesses the glorious- 
achievements of her children. But, alas! soon is the contest 
renewed between the free mind and infallible authority, between: 
reason and faith. The renewal of that contest was inevitable ; 
for the Church never was, and never could be the cordial ally of 
progress. A creed which rejects as profane the use of reason,. 
and exacts an implicit belief in the most startling absurdities, 
can never maintain a sincere and durable friendship with that 
spirit of honest inquiry and fearless reflection which alone cam 
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elevate the condition of the human race. The increasing 
strength and boldness of the European mind were always ob- 
served by Rome with a jaundiced eye. But to the pious and 
charitable end of exterminating Mohammedans abroad and 
heretics at home she devoted all her energy, all her influence, 
all her resources. It was nothing in her eyes that nearly 
900,000 souls had perished in the first crusade, and nearly 
400,000 in the second; it was nothing that all Western Asia 
had been desolated with fire and sword from the waves of the 
Thracian Bosphorus to the rock-built towers of Jerusalem ; it 
was nothing that the deluded fanatics were exposed to every 
species of temptation which could harden or corrupt the heart ; 
she still continued to urge forward the nations of the West on 
their mad career, until reason and experience rendered futile 
alike her threats and her exhortations. A crusade was orga- 
nised against the Albigenses ; 15,000, or as others say, 60,000 
of the inhabitants perished in the sack of Beziers; the peculiar 
literature and civilisation of Southern France were extinguished, 
and the celebrated tribunal of the Holy Office was erected to 
guard against the revival of heresy. Many volumes might be 
filled with the disgusting recital.of similar events, with the 
various insults and tortures inflicted upon Jews in every Chris- 
tian country, with the murder of Huss, who was burnt in 
violation of a safe-conduct, with the extermination of the Lollards, 
with the forced conversion and subsequent banishment of the 
Moors in Spain. An elaborate work might be devoted to a subject 
on which our author touches but slightly, the ruthless warfare car- 
ried on by the Church with all heretical science, the 6000 volumes 
of Oriental learning burnt at Salamanca, the 80,000 manuscripts 
which flamed in the squares of conquered Granada, the spiritual 
thunders directed against the Copernican system, the tortures of 
Bruno and the recantation of Galileo. The reader of history 
stands aghast at the sight of such boundless influence, of such 
steady perseverance, of such unquenchable ardour employed for 
the purpose of cramping and paralysing the action of the mind. 
Is it credible that the Church which could send millions of men 
to encounter a painful death in the remote regions of the East, 
which could vanquish the feelings of humanity, of patriotism, 
and of family affection, and which could induce the wisest of 
monarchs to deprive themselves of a numerous and unoffending 
portion of their subjects, suddenly became feeble and helpless 
when she directed her power to noble and useful ends? And if 
the vast resources she possessed were faithfully employed for the 
improvement of her children, why was Europe of the tenth 
century as ignorant and degraded as Europe of the sixth? Why 
did the glorious efforts of Charlemagne to rekindle the flame of 
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ancient learning produce so small a permanent result, and why 
did the yet more honourable labours of Alfred produce none 
at all? Why were the nations of the West employed six 
hundred years in acquiring the rudiments of civilisation, whilst 
the Arabs, two centuries after they had emerged from their 
deserts a barbarous horde, reached a degree of intellectual 
refinement and material prosperity scarcely inferior to that 
attained by the most flourishing states of the present age ? 
Few will be disposed to admit that the natives of Asia have 
mentally or physically any advantage over those of Europe. 
Few will be of opinion that the soil and climate of our own and 
adjoining countries are less favourable to human perfection than 
those of Spain, Egypt, and Persia. If Gaul, Italy, and Britain 
lad been desolated by foreign invasion, so had Africa and Syria. 
If anarchy prevailed in the West, the East was afflicted by the 
most absolute despotism. What credence, then, can we give to 
those who would have us believe’ that throughout the Middle 
Ages the Church laboured untiringly for the diffusion of know- 
ledge, that every monastery was a centre of intellectual activity, 
and that but for her the light of returning civilisation would 
never have dawned upon Europe? 

These remarks we have always intended to apply, not to the 
action of individuals, but to that of the corporate body. Every 
candid student of history will admit that we are much indebted 
to several illustrious ecclesiastics for their efforts in the cause of 
enlightenment—to Nicholas V. for his advancement of classical 
learning, and to Leo X. for his patronage of the fine arts. But 
such exceptions are a matter of course in any society which enlists 
in its ranks the most intellectual and refined spirits of the age. 

Besides, it is well known that men like Leo and Wolsey were 
not remarkable for the ardour of their piety, and that we might 
with as much justice attribute their lax morals as their enlarged 
intellect to the influence of Catholicism. It is to those men who 
were thoroughly penetrated by the faith that we must look if we 
would see its workings; and such men were St Gregory, St 
Dominic, and Torquemada. Nor can we in justice to the 
Catholic Church deny that her spirit, althongh sometimes 
dissembled by prudence and sometimes modified by circum- 
stances, has ever remained substantially the same; that such as 
it was when it led the fourth Council of Carthage to forbid the 
reading of secular literature by bishops, and moved Theodosius 
to establish the office of inquisitor, such it still survives in the 
Court of Alfonso, who persecutes Protestants; and in the pages 
of the Dublin Review, which expresses the mild opinion that 
Galileo was treated with excessive lenify, and that Rome may 
still assert her claim, in this respect at least, to the lofty boast 
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of “Semper Eadem” so rashly questioned by the malignant 
bigotry of Mr Gladstone. 

Great importance has been justly attached to the beneficial 
effect which the fall of the Greek Empire, and the consequent 
dispersion of scholars and manuscripts, produced upon Western 
Europe. But we may remark that, unless the mind had been 
thoroughly prepared to welcome these precious relics, a few 
hooks and a few students could not have awakened a sleeping 
world. Every incident in their reception shows the love and 
appreciation felt by the Italians at any rate for Hellenic litera- 
ture, and these feelings sufficiently evince the cultivation and 
refinement they had already acquired. The spread of Greek 
learning through the countries of France and Germany, Spain 
and Britain, although not absolutely rapid, went on with a 
steadiness and success which contrast delightfully with the slow 
and tedious progress of educational improvement in former ages. 
The first mighty impulse, whose earliest traces are faintly dis-. 
cernible in the eleventh, and whose maturity is seen in succeed- 
ing centuries, must have been derived from some other source, 
a source which, we think, is found in the Arabian civilisation. 
No other theory with which we are‘acquainted rests on such a 
foundation of historical testimony, or is so completely in accord- 
ance with the course of events in the Middle Ages. Doubtless 
many would feel reluctant to admit that aliens in race, in man- 
ners, and in religion, were capable of teaching the orthodox 
natives of Europe; but this reluctance will not alter facts or 
bias permanently the judgment of modern criticism. 

A few decaying manuscripts, a few crumbling ruins, are all 
that now remain of the Arabian Empire; the sceptre of the 
caliphs has long been broken, their very tombs have disappeared, 
and in cities where they ruled for centuries the race and name 
of the Saracens are forgotten. The beautiful valleys of Sicily 
and Andalusia are sdeatienl to the brigand and smuggler ; 
the northern shores of Africa are divided between a number of 
petty and semi-barbarous states ; the rich plains of the Tigris 
are uncultivated ; and the power, the wealth, and the magnifi- 
cence, of which they were once the abode, belong to the list of the 
things that were and are not. But the imperishable glory of 
mental worth still sheds its lustre over the mouldering palaces of 
Baghdad and Granada, and when the passions excited by religious 
conflict have finally cooled, the admiration now lavished on the 
savage monks and yet more savage warriors of a barbarous 
age, will be more wisely bestowed on the munificent princes 
and gifted scholars to whom mankind owes the preservation and 
revival of learning at one of the most critical periods recorded in 
history. 


[Vol. CV. No, CCVII.]—New Serizs, Vol. XLIX. No. I. ty) 








Art. [IX.—Tue Laws or MusicaL ExprREssIon. 


Traité de (Expression Musicale ; Accents, Nuances, et Mouve- 
ments dans la Musique Vocale et Instrumentale.* Par Matus 
Lussy. Deuxiéme Edition. Paris: Hengel et Cie. Lon- 
don: Cramer & Co., Regent Street. 


A TREATISE on musical expression is by no means a general 
necessity, and the author of the work before us admits the 
fact without reserve. Musical expression, in truth, is not a 
creation of the schools. It, existed before books were written 
to teach it, just as language existed before grammar, and the 
earliest codification of its laws is only an expression on paper of 
that which had ever been the instinctive practice of musicians. 
Speaking of those laws, M. Lussy says, in the course of some 
prefatory remarks: “Les plus grands maitres les ont observées 
de tout temps, d’une maniére inconsciente ; instinctivement les 
artistes et les gens de goiit sy sont conformés.” The true musi- 
cian will ever continue to do so because there is no other course 
open to him. He wants no treatises to convey to him that which 
forms a part of his very nature, and outside of which he cannot 
place himself. But, unfortunately, all who practise music are 
not true musicians. The vast majority want the gift to which 
we have referred. Not:to them belongs the spiritual insight 
which reveals at a glance the meaning of the composer, even 
where its written expression is obscure or defective ; and, like men 
who wander in dark places, they are in constant danger of stray- 
ing from the path. It may be said that such as these should let 
music alone, and devote themselves to pursuits for which nature 
has better fitted them. Abstractedly considered, the remark is 
not without force; but we know that musicians who are neither 
“artistes” nor “hommes de gotit” will, nevertheless, go on in- 
creasing in numbers and assiduity. The question arises, therefore, 
Shall they be allowed to grope without light or guide, harming 
themselves, and perverting the taste of all over whom they may 
have influence? Only one answer is possible, and that answer 
M. Lussy has given in a very practical form by means of the 
present work. 
Our author tells us that the idea of a treatise on musical 
expression was suggested to him by the head of a pensionnat, 
who said, when confiding to him her pupils: “Je veux que vous 
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leur donniez des principes et des régles dont l’observance leur 
permette d’exécuter avec expression non tel ou tel morceau 
aussi facilement oublié que péniblement appris, mais tous les 
morceaux.” How to do this was not, at first sight, clear to 
M. Lussy. He sought for the codified laws of expression, but 
without result ; and as no aid could come to him from outside, 
he determined to help himself in a way at once philosophical 
and laborious. He might have evolved any number of laws 
from his inner consciousness, pleading against objections the 
non-existence of any absolute standard of right and wrong; but 
instead of taking such a course, he patiently watched for twenty 
years the practice of the best artists, in hope of arriving at some 
general results wherewith to form the unassailable basis of a 
system. How he was rewarded, M. Lussy shall himself tell :-— 


“Par cette observation patiente, par cette étude minutieuse, nous 
avons acquis la certitude que dans des conjonctures identiques, c’est-a- 
dire dans les mémes passages, les artistes manifestent des expressions 
identiques sans autres différences que celles qui résultent de leur 
délicatesse de sentiment, de leur virtuosité plus ou moins grande.” 


It is to be feared that our seeker after the laws of expression 
did not extend his field of observation to the “ higher develop- 
ment” school of pianoforte playing, which would have shown 
him some “‘ new readings” of a very startling character indeed, 
but this omission in no degree lessens the value of a discovery 
which fully realised M. Lussy’s hopes. The substantial agree- 
ment of the artists whom our painstaking author studied so long, 
suggests various most interesting questions ; as, for example, the 
possibility that, amid all the conflicting opinions agitating the 
world of music, the art itself remains the same in its essence, 
because existing outside of, and distinct from, those who profess 
it. When M. Lussy discovered the “ identical expression” of a 
number of performers having nothing else in common, he did not 
light upon an accident, but the result of a law to which all were 
unconsciously subject—a law necessarily existent, ever in force, 
and serving to give the expression of musical language a change- 
lessness which must keep in check the vagaries of those who 
would radically alter its form. Topics such as this, however, can 
only be indicated as consequent upon M. Lussy’s discovery, and 
We pass on to notice the conclusion at which our author arrived, 
viz., that the cause of expression lies in the musical phrase, not in 
those who produce it, whence it follows, as a matter of course, that 
expression is not arbitrary—‘ Les phénoménes se reproduisent 
sous l’empire d’une loi commes tous les phénoménes naturels.” 
Let us not overlook the importance of this fact. It opens to all 
who follow music the prospect of acquiring a power usually 
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reckoned as a gift of nature, and incommunicable as between 
man and man; and it places, to some extent, the made musician 
on a level with him who is a musician born. Absolute equality 
there can never be. ‘The feu sacré is a divine gift, unattainable 
by any process of thought. But it is no small thing to be told, 
at a time when music constitutes an essential of ordinary culture, 
that its subtlest elements can be reached and grasped by the 
observance of laws existing in, and deducible from, the music 
itself. Here M. Lussy at once found a raison détre for a treatise 
designed to assist students in discovering for themselves the 
secret of true expression, and enabling them, in the words of the 
supérieure from whom the suggestion of the work came, to in- 
terpret, not such or such a piece, but all pieces, 

It is obvious that if the expression of a musical phrase be 
suggested by its structure and the structure of its context, the 
learner’s first step is to master the process by which melodies 
are reduced to their component parts. ‘This, consequently, forms 
the theme of M. Lussy’s opening chapters, especially that 
devoted to rhythmical accentuation, which is of the highest 
importance and value. Our author recognises three kinds 
of musical accent—the accent metrical, with which we 
instinctively, and at regularly recurring intervals, invest 
certain notes in a given melody; the accent rhythmical, by 
which the notes are divided into groups, each containing a 
more or less complete musical idea, and the accent pathetic 
(with which is associated the mouvement passionel), resulting 
from certain irregularities of construction that destroy the other 
accents, and impart to the music an agitated, energetic character. 
This classification strikes us as being singularly lucid and 
comprehensive. It covers all the ground, and marshals every- 
thing within its limits under well-defined and intelligible heads. 
Equally happy is the connection of the accents respectively with 
instinct, intelligence, and sentiment, and the perception of the 
fact that the second dominates the first, while the third is supreme 
over all. Here, then, our author has a foundation, true both in 
fact and in philosophy, upon which to build his superstructure. 
The chapter treating of rhythmical accent, already mentioned as 
specially important, demands very careful study ; because upon 
the mastery of its contents depends the acquirement of that art 
of phrasing which is the sine gud non of musical expression. It 
may be said that composers, asa rule, are careful to indicate their 
phrases, and thus render unnecessary, for a performer’s purpose, 
a knowledge of the underlying laws. But to this rule there are 
very many exceptions, whileit often happens that the phrase-marks 
are absurdly false and misleading. M. Lussy puts forward 
several amusing examples in proof, and it is a well-known fact 
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that a great majority of the editions of Beethoven's pianoforte 
sonatas are phrased almost at random—certainly without an 
adequate perception of the composer’s meaning. Every musician, 
therefore, whether professional or amateur, should be able 
to determine the phrasing for himself. We cannot follow 
M. Lussy with minuteness through his remarks upon the 
various kinds of rhythm, regular and irregular, masculine 
and feminine ; but it should be noted that he dwells with em- 
phasis upon the division of the phrase into parts by means 
which have the force of the cesura in poetry. M. Lussy rightly 
discerns the enormous value of this branch of his subject, and 
also the difficulty it presents. To distinguish a musical phrase 
is by comparison easy ; but the subdivision of the phrase, through 
which alone it can be endowed with point and meaning, requires 
subtler and more highly-trained perceptive powers. Here, there- 
fore, M. Lussy’s acute and clear remarks are of special value, and 
we may even go so far as to say that a careful study of them, 
illustrated as they are by examples from well-known works, will 
do for the young musician more in a few days than can ordinarily 
be accomplished by years of experience and observation. The 
general laws of musical punctuation are laid down with such pre- 
ciseness, that “ he who runs may read,” and nothing is advanced 
without support from examples which appeal irresistibly to 
common sense, and ensure conviction. Nowhere else has this 
strangely-neglected branch of musical education been so exhaus- 
tively treated. 

We reluctantly pass over the chapter on metrical accent 
(which contains many things worthy of note) in order the sooner 
to reach a division of the subject that dominates all others—the 
accent pathétique, or, as M, Lussy sometimes terms it, the accent 
poétique. Doing this, we pass from the domain of instinct (met- 
rical accent), and of intelligence (rhythm), to that of senti- 
ment. 


“Lraccent pathétique,” says our author, “n’est assujetti & aucune 
sorte de regularité. . . . L’essence de son caractére se définit par ce 
seul mot, l’imprevu. Mais, quelle que soit sa place, il provoque les 
contrastes les plus délicats, les alternatives les plus émouvantes. Sous 
Vempire de son influence persistante, l’artist subjugué, entrainé, traduit 
ses émotions non-seulement par un redoublement d’energie, par une 
recrudescence de sonorité, mais encore par un accélération de vitesse, 
nécessairement suivie d’une lassitude, d’une sort d’alanguissement 
dans le son et dans le mouvement, d’ow naissent mille oppositions char- 
mantes, mille nuances poétiques.” 


Tn this region one might suppose that the performer is without 
chart or compass, and knows no guide save whatever musical 
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instinct he may happen to possess. In the case of some, the de- 
privation assumed matters little—their instinct is trustworthy, 
and leads them straight to the goal; while others, not so endowed, 
are left to wander among devious ways, where they frequently 
stumble and fall. But how if the supposition be founded on 
error? How if, even in the domain of sentiment, a study of the 
musical structure reveals to those who cannot discover it other- 
wise the right course to take, and enables them to grasp the 
poetry, expression, and life of a composition? Startling as it 
may seem, this is the position taken up by M. Lussy, who does 
not shrink from an effort to establish the power of his theory over 
the entire region of musical expression. Here we are compelled 
to meet an objection once before touched upon. It may be 
urged that when a performer derives his sentiment not from 
within but from without, his performance can be at best buta 
lifeless imitation of the real thing. The argument is more 
plausible than true, because, as a matter of fact, the end is the 
same, though reached by different means. In the one case in- 
stinct seizes upon the composer’s ideas and feelings, without con- 
scious effort on the performer's part. In the other, possession 
only follows more or less of careful study. But, although it is 
certain that the expression of sentiment will be fuller where the 
artist has instinct on his side, the nature of the expression is 
the same in each case. This fact brings home to us the extra- 
ordinary value of any system able to supply, if no more than 
partially, the place of instinct. Is M. Lussy’s such a system? 
Upon the answer the worth of his treatise chiefly depends. 

In opening this division of the subject, our author puts for- 
. ward a theorem, as thus :— 


“Toutes les fois que se présentent un ou plusieurs notes étrangéres & 
la gamme ou au mode dans lesquels se trouve le commencement d’un air 
—notes susceptibles, par conséquent, soit de déplacer la tonique, soit 
de changer le mode, soit de retarder le repos final et d’imposer & Yoreille 
d’autres désirs, d’autres attractions,—toutes les fois que se présentent 
des notes irréguliéres, inattendues, insolites, qui brisent la régularité 
des accents metriques, ou qui détruisent la symétrie du dessin rhythmique 
initial, il faut, pour ainsi dire, les imposer au sentiment qui en est 
choqué, désorienté, étonné. Son premier mouvement est de regarder ces 
notes comme fausses ; mais sentant aussitét qu’elles sont conformes 
aux lois de tonalité, de la modalité, de la mesure est du rhythme, et 
qu’elles tendent seulement & former une nouvelle gamme, un nouveau 
centre d’attraction ou un nouveau dessin rhythmique, il fait effort pour 
les accepter. L/artiste manifeste naturellement ses impressions par 
une sonorité plus intense et par une animation plus grande, bientot 
suivies d’épuisement et de langueur.” 


We are quite prepared to hear that this proposition is far- 
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fetched, and that any theory founded upon it has no firmer 
basis than speculation. But the objection will not come from 
those who are musicians in the highest sense of the term, and who, 
as such, will recognise in the words just quoted a formula which 
rests securely upon the common experience of their class. De- 
monstration of the fact is unnecessary, because nobody is likely to 
dispute it save those whom the only possible argument—to ex- 
perience—cannot touch. Assured, then, of the musical reader’s 
acquiescence in M. Lussy’s theory, we have the groundwork for 
a code of laws which shall deal exhaustively with all that apper- 
tains to the right evolution of sentiment. Following his plan of 
minute classification, M. Lussy divides this part of his subject 
into three main branches—the poetic accent proper, the mouve- 
ment passionel, and nwances—subsequently treating each with 
reference to the irregularities from which they spring. Synco- 
pation, the many varieties of interrupted rhythmical design, 
accidental notes, modulatory passages, and chords having a ten- 
dency to displace the tonic, are all passed in review under the 
head of accent pathétique, clear and positive rules of expression 
being laid down and supported by numerous examples that ap- 
peal to the reader’s observation and experience. 

In approaching the mowvement passionel, M. Lussy confesses 
that he has now to take in hand the most difficult part of his task, 
and we entirely agree with him. Here he finds himself face to 
face with two opposite schools of theory and practice, each sup- 
ported by powerful traditions and influential names. On the 
one hand—are those who contend for the ¢empo giusto who would 
make the performer submit himself to the mechanically regular 
beat of a metronome; on the other are those who advocate the 
tempo rubato, and freedom to accelerate or retard according 
to the humour of the moment. “ Les uns,” says M. Lussy, 
“sacrifient le détail a LTunité, les autres l’unité au détail.” 
Therefore neither can be wholly right ; and the question now is 
whether the character and construction of the music itself 
afford in this case, as in others, a guide to the truth. M. Lussy 
is not afraid to meet this question on the basis of his theory ; 
and, first of all, he draws a broad line of distinction, which 
marks what he considers to be the juste miliew between the two 


schools, 


“ Si dans les morceaux vifs, dans les presto, allegro, galops, valses, 
&c., il nous semble bon de conserver le mouvement général et de ne le 
sacrifier qu’aprés épuisement de force et d’élan ou quand il y a change- 
ment evident de contexture, il ne nous parait pas moins nécessaire de 
le modifier dans les morceaux expressifs d’un mouvement lent: noc- 
turnes, rondo, réveries, andante, adagio, caprices, romances, &c.” 
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A moment’s reflection will show that this elementary rule is 
one about which, in practice, if not in theory, most artists are 
agreed. The veriest stickler for metronomic precision observes 
it to a greater extent than perhaps he would be willing to 
confess. Ask him, for instance, to play the opening allegro 
of Mendelssohn’s pianoforte concerto in G minor, and see, 
when he deals with the melodious and tender second subject, 
whether the ¢empo be not retarded, and the phrases dwelt upon 
with a desire to prolong the enjoyment of them as much as pos- 
sible. Equally is it clear that the instinct of every true artist is 
to abandon himself, when interpreting what are generally called 
slow movements, to the impressions aroused by the varying cha- 
racter of the music. At the instance of these facts, we agree 
unhesitatingly with M. Lussy’s fundamental rule. Passing to 
more precise details, we find our author using an illustration 
readily understood by everybody, viz., the experience of a way- 
farer over an irregular country. 


“‘ Monter c’est lutter; . . . c’est s’élever 4 un degré supérieur, contre 
toutes les tendances de notre étre. Plus la pente est raide, hérissée 
d’obstacles, d’aspérités, plus il faut deployer de force; plus on déploie 
de force, plus le pouls bat rapidement, plus l’animation devient grande, 
mais aussi plus vite on est épuisé.. . . Descendre, au contraire, c’est 
atteindre un degré inférieur; . . . c’est suivre ses tendances naturelles 
et l’entrainement est en raison de la longueur et de luniformité de la 
pente.” 


This observation, so acute in its application of physical laws, 
gives M. Lussy certain well-defined and easily-comprehended 
rules with regard to the accelerando and ritardando, which 
our musical readers will be glad to have set before them. 
Acceleration takes place (1) on several consecutive notes 
pathétiques, or on one only when it is of exceptional value 
at the beginning or middle of a rhythm; (2) on several notes 
or groups of notes having an exceptional ascending or de- 
scending march; (3) upon exceptional passages presenting, in 
the middle of a slow movement, a context provoking agitation. 
On the other hand, the ritardando is used (1) upon one or seve- 
ral consecutive notes pathétiques suddenly presenting themselves 
at the beginning of a rhythm, under circumstances which allow 
neither the time nor opportunity for élan ; (2) when fatigue en- 
sues after an ascending or descending march ; (3) upon excep- 
tional passages presenting, in the middle of a quick movement 
(like the second subject in Mendelssohn’s Allegro), a context ex- 
pressive of calmness or sadness; and (4) upon the notes and pas- 
sages pathétiques which occur at the end of a phrase. These rules 
M. Lussy supports by copious illustrations from classical aud 
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other works, and not only them but various more minute divisions 
of the subject adapted to throw light upon almost every conceiv- 
able case. We cannot too strongly proclaim the value of this 
part of the work. It reduces to system that which has usually 
been left to the whim of the moment, and places within the 
reach of every amateur a guide, whose conduct, if not able to 
perfectly atone for the absence of instinctive knowledge, is 
unquestionably the nearest approximation to that highest 
° With regard to nuances, or the gradations of tone, M. 
Lussy lays down certain elementary principles, based, as are all 
his rules, upon a philosophical study of the musical text. We 
agree at once, by a process of instinctive acquiescence, when he 
tells us that the crescendo should be used in ascending passages, 
and the diminuendo in passages descending. Equally is it 
accepted that even in descending passages the notes which 
mark ‘modulation and surprise the ear (notes pathétiques) 
should be emphasised. Other rules of a more minute character 
are laid down, as, for example, the more real parts in a pas- 
sage the greater should be its sonority, and the longer the notes 
the greater the force of their attack: All these precepts are, in 
a later section, proved by quoted examples from the masters, 
and finally the whole teaching is summed up in a few practical 
observations which the executive musician will do well to keep 
constantly before him. 

M. Lussy’s final chapter is devoted to some remarks upon 
metronomic directions, with a view to weaken any reliance which 
may be placed in them, or, for that matter, in the vague terms 
used by composers themselves. He shows by examples that the 
inferences drawn from these are often widely at variance, and that, 
in point of fact, the speed of any given movement is more or less 
arbitrarily determined. Surrounded by these elements of un- 
certainty, M. Lussy applies his theory that the musical text is 
sufficient unto itself, and argues thus :— 


“De méme que le point de vision d’un tableau doit étre d’autant 
plus rapproché que la peinture est plus prodigué des détails, plus 
compliquée, de méme le mouvement d’un morceau doit étre d’autant 
plus dent que la musique est plus serrée, plus riches en éléments 
expressifs, c’est-’-dire en irrégularités tonales, modales, métriques, 
thythmiques ou harmoniques. Ces éléments sont incompatibles avec 
un mouvement vif. . .. Au contraire, comme une fresque ou une 
esquisse aux lignes rares et saillantes doit étre regardée d’assez loin 
pour que l’ceil en embrasse V’ensemble, de méme une composition 
clairsemée, sobre d’accessoires entre ses grands traits, doit étre exécutée 
dans un mouvement assez vif, pour que ses éléments isolés se rap- 
prochement et se solidarisent.” 
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Upon the fundamental rule here laid down M. Lussy bases a 
number of minute directions, which enable the performer to 
determine with more or less accuracy, and certainly with far 
greater truth than is contained, as a rule, in metronomic signs, 
the tempo of any given movement. 

Having now reached the end of the volume, we lay it down, 
assured that M. Lussy has made one of the most valuable con- 
tributions of modern times to the literature of music. His work 
takes up ground which no other essay fills; it deals clearly 
and forcibly with a subject comprising all that gives vitality and 
significance to musical sounds; and it is based upon natural 
laws, which, though they have always been in force, were never 
before tabulated so as to be of general service. We trust soon to 
hear that the treatise is published in an English form, and mean- 
while advise every amateur having a knowledge of French to 
procure it, and profit by M. Lussy’s excellent teaching. 





CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


THEOLOGY. 


W* are glad to be able to open our review of this quarter’s theolo- 
gical publications by the announcement of the first volume of 
the long-expected “ Dictionary of Christian Antiquities,” under the 
editorship of Dr William Smith, 1 

Such a work can only be fairly tested by long and frequent use ; and 
a first impression, however carefully and candidly formed, may well be 
modified, or even reversed, by continued experience. Moreover, the 
difficulty of estimating the value of this special volume is greatly 
increased by the fact that it is in two important respects a part of a 
whole, and cannot be judged alone. In the first place, we are con- 
stantly handed out of this volume into its successor—sometimes 
rather arbitrarily. And in the second place, the Dictionary itself is 
only a part of a larger whole. “ It treats,” we are told in the preface, 
“of the organisation of the Church, its officers, legislation, discipline, 
and revenues: the social life of Christians; their worship and 
ceremonial, with the accompanying music, vestments, instruments, 
vessels, and insignia; their sacred places; their architecture and 
other forms of art; their symbolism ; their sacred days and seasons ; 
the graves or catacombs in which they were laid to rest.” A 
companion work, on “ Christian Biography, Literature, and Doctrines,” 
is to follow shortly, and to complete the picture of the Christian 
Church from the time of the Apostles to that of Charlemagne. This 
goes far to justify the limits observed in the present work ; but as the 
most interesting aspects of such subjects as Baptism, Creeds, Heresy, 
Hymns —to mention no others—are thus excluded, it is quite 
impossible to pronounce any adequate judgment as yet upon their 
treatment, As a rule, everything that can possibly be brought under 
the rubric of literature or doctrine seems to be reserved for the coming 
work, though exceptions are made in favour of the “ Apostolic Consti- 
tutions,” perhaps on account of their prevailingly ecclesiastical 
character, and the “ Circumcelliones,” for some reason which is not 
obvious, 

Even within the limits thus imposed, there is often a great dispro- 
portion between promise and performance. Thus the article on 
“Children ” (by Professor Plumtree), opens with great promise. “ It 
is the object of this article to bring together the materials for a 
picture of the home life of Christians of the first eight centuries so far 
as it affected the treatment of their children, and their thoughts about 





1 “ A Dictionary of Christian Antiquities, being a Continuation of the ‘ Diction- 
ary of the Bible.’” Edited by William Smith, D.C.L., LL.D., and Samuel 
Cheetham, M.A., Professor of Pastoral Theology in King’s College, London, In 
two volumes. Vol. I. A-J. Murray, 1875. 
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them.” The whole article, however, occupies less than two pages, and 
with the exception of about half a column, it is occupied entirely with 
matters relating to baptism, infant communion, or still earlier events in 
the life of the young Christian! In Christian art the Dictionary is 
undoubtedly strong, and yet we get no general view of the subject. 
“Art” is not given ; and though there is much interesting information 
bearing on the subject, especially under “ Images” and “ Representa- 
tions of Jesus Christ,” there is no connected account of the relations 
of Christian to Heathen art, and the feelings with which the primi- 
tive Church regarded the cultivation of artistic talents. This is, 
unfortunately, characteristic of the whole volume, Hardly any sub- 
jects are treated in a comprehensive spirit. Thus, under ‘“ Education,” 
we are referred to “‘ Schools,” as if the latter rubric covered the whole of 
the former! (we have already been referred to “ Education” under 
“ Charity Schools,” by the way); and search may be made in vain for any 
adequate treatment of the connection between Christian festivals, rites, 
or institutions and their Pagan precursors or analogues, or for any 
serious attempt to show how far the early Catholic civilisation was 
rooted in the civilisations of Rome and Germany. 

An equally serious defect is the almost ludicrous insufficiency of 
references to authorities. Such a book as this, if it does anything, 
should tell the student where he is to look for information and materials 
for working up or investigating any special subject. The deficiency of 
such references reaches its culminating point in the wretchedly meagre 
article on “ Era,” which does not give one single reference from begin- 
ning to end, except once to Herschell’s “ Outlines of Astronomy !” 

These are great blemishes, and can hardly be covered by the many 
excellences of such articles as Mr Ludlow’s and Professor Babington’s. 
It must not be supposed, however, that we deny or even question the 
great value of the new Dictionary. It may be frankly admitted to have 
“made accessible to all educated persons a great mass of information 
hitherto only the privilege of students with the command of a large 
library,” and will doubtlesstake its place at once among the indispensable 
aids of the student of ecclesiastical antiquity. So much may be said, how- 
ever, mutatis mutandis, of all Dr Smith’s dictionaries ; yet what an 
interval between the classical series and the “ Dictionary of the Bible !” 
Is the new series to be a noble though imperfect monument of diligence 
and learning like the former, or a standing testimony to the pretentious 
timidity of quasi-liberal scholarship like the latter! It is impossible, 
as yet, to answer with certainty. This first instalment leaves room for 
hope, but gives just ground for fear. 

Amongst the most elaborate articles may be mentioned the follow- 
ing :—Adultery (Jackson), Altar, and Church (Nesbit), Antiphon 
(Hotham), Bishop, and Council (Haddan), Canon of Liturgy, and Holy 
Communion (Cheetham), Catacombs, and Fresco (Venables), Councils of 
Constantinople (Ffoulkes), Contracts of Marriage (Ludlow), Crucifix 
(St John Tyrwhitt), Easter (Hensley), Gems, Glass, and Inscriptions 
(Babington), Images (Scudamore). 

Mr Matthew Arnold’s “ Answers to Objections to Literature and 
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Dogma,” ? transports us into a very different region of the theological 
world. As far as we can understand Mr Arnold’s mental attitude, it is 
this :—The world is divided into two classes,—those who have read 
(and appreciated) “Literature and Dogma,” and those who have not. The 
latter class is (at present) numerous, but it is intrinsically insignificant, 
and tends in the nature of things constantly to reduce itself towards a 
vanishing-point. We will therefore ignore it. The former class, having 
read “ Literature and Dogma,” proceeded to read the Bible, and had just 
begun to enjoy it, when it was disturbed by certain bishops, metaphysi- 
cians, and critics, who—each in his sort—endeavoured to show that 
“ Literature and Dogma,” was not entirely to be trusted. Upon this the 
readers of ‘ Literature and Dogma” turn anxiously to Mr Arnold: “ they 
want to know what they are to think of these things,” and of course 
their prophet is equal to the occasion. Hence these “ Answers ”—ad- 
dressed, like the Hampshire farmer’s oration, to ‘most thinking people,” 
i.¢, to admirers of “ Literature and Dogma.” This unparalleled self- 
assertion is aggravating to a high degree; but Mr Arnold’s delicious 
freshness and raciness can carry off anything, and with whatever feelings 
we take up and read this book, it is impossible long to resist its fasci- 
nation, or to lay it down again until absolutely compelled to do so. 
But as to whether this intense enjoyment in any way “makes for 
righteousness,” we must confess to having grave doubts. We fear it is 
the carnal, and not the spiritual, man that is refreshed. Considered as 
sport, what can be finer than to watch Mr Arnold “ baiting” a bishop! 
The unhappy ecclesiastic is chained by his position and his antecedents, 
and the brilliant /ittérateur, unrestrained and reckless, darts round and 
round his victim, dodges in and out to dig him in the ribs or pinch him 
black and blue, skips behind him to twitch his hair, and is all the while 
bubbling over with half-repressed yet wholly irrepressible laughter 
And when the miserable victim, who has to retain his dignity (!) under 
all this, turns round at last and hits out wildly, his assailant suddenly 
assumes an aspect of grave expostulation, and standing well out of his 
reach, tells him he wonders how he can be so frivolous! Then we leave 
the bishops for a moment, and turn upon the metaphysicians, Here 
we encounter once more that peculiar species of satirical mock-humility 
in which Mr Arnold is altogether inimitable. ‘This is the best fool- 
ing, when all is done!” but if it is even indirectly to serve any further 
purpose than that of amusement, the author had better continue his re- 
searches in “ Walton’s noble Polyglott Bible,” or gain some elementary 
knowledge (a very little will do) of Hebrew. When he has done so he will 
not (on the strength of the derivation of the Hebrew verb “to be” 
from a root signifying “‘ to breathe”) coquet with such a restoration as 
“Our God breathes a jealous God” for “is a jealous God ;” for he will 
perceive that in all the passages in which this expression occurs in our 
Bibles the original has no verb at all, but simply lets the attribute 
lie in juxtaposition with the subject. 





2 “God and the Bible, a Review of Objections to ‘ Literature and Dogma.’” By 
Matthew Arnold, &c. Smith and Elder. 1875. 
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In these and the following chapters we cannot but feel with regret 
that Mr Arnold’s extraordinary literary talents have run away with him, 
and tempted him to overlay the really serious and earnest purpose of 
his work with so many coats of literary banter that it can hardly shine 
through them all. But this is certainly not the fault of the latter part 
of the book, in which the Tiibingen school of criticism is made to stand 
a regular siege, which, in spite of the irrepressible tone of ridicule 
which breaks through from time to time even here, is on the whole 
conducted with all seriousness and gravity, and let us add with con- 
summate strategical skill. Mr Arnold has a reasonable excuse for not 
treating the book of Acts, the genuine citadel of the “ Tendenz-Kri- 
tik,” except incidentally. He reserves the Fourth Gospel, the position 
next in strength and importance, for his final attack; and begins by 
discrediting, &@ priori and & posteriori, the “ Tendenz-Kritik” of the 
Synoptic Gospels. The materials for a sketch of this branch of criti- 
cism are very abundant, and in making his selection Mr Arnold is 
guided by the most natural of principles. He selects the illustrations 
best suited to his purpose ; and his purpose is to discredit the whole 
system, and show that it is the creation of the “ vigour and rigour” 

.of German critics. Doubtless he will have his reward, and will convince 
many of his readers that no sane man except a professor who had 
worked for years in a single narrow groove, and had a reputation to 
make as a critic, could adopt such a “ vigorous and rigorous ” method, 
or accept its conclusions. Even amongst “most thinking people,” 
however, there may be some who will reflect that not only a few German 
professors but hundreds, probably thousands, of persons who have no 
theories to support, no critical reputations to make, to whom the ac- 
ceptance of the Tiibingen criticism entails serious practical embarrass- 
ments, have been compelled by the force of the facts themselves to 
accept it nevertheless. Fimus non nascimur Tubingiant. Those of 
Mr Arnold’s readers who reflect upon this fact may possibly go on to 
study the question for themselves—may their name be legion. 

From the vantage-ground he now occupies Mr Arnold turns all his 
strength to the solution of the Fourth,Gospel question. The Tiibingers 
are already hopelessly discredited, but some of their objections to 
the authenticity of the Gospel are admitted to be valid. On the 
other hand, their “vigorous and rigorous” explanations of how and 
when the Gospel was composed are treated with unmeasured scorn. The 
Gospel is neither authentic nor unauthentic. Mr Arnold has a solution 
of his own which will meet all the difficulties. The old tradition (of 
the Canon and Muratori, and other authorities) that John wrote his 
Gospel at the request of his fellow-apostles, and that they revised it, 
is founded on fact. John was urged by the elders of the Church of 
Ephesus to give the world the A¢yi« of Jesus which he was known to 
possess. He did so, and a certain “ theological lecturer,” as it were, to 
whose editorial care they were handed over, mixed them up, strung 
them together, misunderstood, amplified, modified, and diluted them, 
rang endless changes upon them, and in fact worked them up into the 
Fourth Gospel, whence Mr Arnold precipitates and recovers them by 
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infusing a few drops of his literary criticism into the solution. Vigour 
and rigour in excelsis, did ever German professor the like! Now that 
Mr Arnold is fairly at work he can select, reject, accept, restore, sup- 
press, divide, and join with the best professor of them all! What with 
his original themes, his variations, his apostle, his theological lecturer, 
and all the rest of it, he has succeeded in producing, though he 
apparently seeks to save his credit by only partially working out, one 
of the most “vigorous and rigorous,” and decidedly the most impro- 
bable of all the current theories of the origin of the Fourth Gospel. 

But how are we to explain all this? Mr Arnold has studied his 
subject carefully, though not exhaustively, and is transparently earnest 
and sincere in his desire to treat it impartially. He will help us toa 
solution of the difficulty himself. The essays in their collected form 
are enriched by a new chapter in the shape of a preface, and of course 
anew chapter means a new catch-word ;—in this case xoupérng raw 
ygeriavaw”—the “want of intellectual seriousness” characteristic of 
Christians, Mr Arnold applies this dictum to all kinds of Christians, 
and finds that all alike accept their beliefs on the most frivolous and 
inadequate grounds, just because they like them. They are deficient 
in intellectual seriousness, Dare we apply his own test to Mr Arnold? 
Is it possible that his intuitive genius hit upon a certain idea of what 
Jesus was, that if the Fourth Gospel cannot be preserved this idea will 
turn out baseless, and that Mr Amold is unconsciously induced to 
elaborate an ingenious theory, and—a far harder task !—to believe in it, 
because the result suits him? Is he, too, an example of the xoupérng 
ri yeroriavav? Such an idea has been suggested, and in expressing 
the degree of assent which we can give to it, we will avoid all German 
“vigour and rigour,” and make sure that we are expressing ourselves 
modestly by using Mr Arnold’s own words. “This we believe; and 
perhaps if we were in a professor’s chair at Tiibingen, we should say that 
we could and did demonstrate it. But being what we are, we say that 
it is not demonstrable, indeed, nor yet with such overwhelming proba- 
bility in its favour as to seem certain ; the evidence is not such as to 
admit of its being either the one or the other. But we say that it is 
probable ; and that it has so much to recommend it that we ourselves 
believe it” (p. 345). 

In connection with Mr Arnold’s book we are glad to offer a hearty 
welcome to De Bussy’s work * on Ethical Idealism. After long neglect 
the Dutch theologians and philosophers are beginning at last to be 
appreciated outside their own country, and we are convinced that if 
the leading Dutch publishers would give the English press the oppor- 
tunity of calling attention to their best works, it would not be long 
before a knowledge of Dutch would be considered as indispensable as 
a knowledge of German to the modern theologian. The work before 
us plunges us into the thick of a controversy that is exciting great 
interest in Holland at present. In opposition to the so-called “ Ethical 
Moderns,” a school of thinkers closely allied in many respects to that 
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of Mr Arnold, De Bussy argues ; Ist, That the existence of a moral 
order in the universe is a postulate of our moral nature, but not a 
fact that can be proved by observation, inasmuch as a man whose 
moral nature does not make such a postulate will not discover moral 
progress or moral order in the world, and will deny the existence of any- 
thing in the “not ourselves” that makes for righteousness. 2nd, That 
the postulate of the existence of such a power is barren unless the intel- 
lect deduces from it certain concrete representations of God which can- 
not pretend to absolute value, but which certainly correspond to some 
reality. 

~ si different from Mr Arnold’s books in terminology, spirit, and 
method, but very like them in substantive belief, is Dr Julius Duboc’s* 
Life without God. Though the author of this highly interesting work 
repeatedly, and indeed somewhat ostentatiously, styles himself an 
“ atheist,” yet it must not be supposed that the centre of his philo- 
sophy is a negation. On the contrary, his book is at least in intention 
constructive throughout. By dint of much psychology the author 
seeks to show that the combined frivolity and pessimism of our age 
are due to the attempt to unite a formal theism with a substantive 
atheism, and that when we have once frankly embraced the latter we 
shall stand in the presence of a more awe-inspiring mystery than any 
even faintly conceivable God, and that our creed will be purified from 
contradictions, inconsistencies, and insincerities, and will therefore 
offer a firmer basis for a cheerful and faithful life. The book is not 
directly polemical, but where the author does touch on the arguments 
for and against theism, he seems to misapprehend the real problem. 
Surely the question is not whether all our higher instincts rest upon 
theism and must fall with it, but whether theism can be fairly made 
to rest upon them, and can be shown to be implied in them. Theists 
will not be convinced by Duboc’s psychological subtleties that their 
faith is worthless, but many of them will sincerely respect the earnest 
spirit in which he strives to build such materials as lie to his hand 
into a spiritual home for himself and his brethren. 

From Leipzig’ we have received a careful study of the alleged 
Messianic passages or ideals in the writings and systems of the Greek 
philosophers. The most valuable part of the monograph is the inves- 
tigation of the essential differences of spirit and purpose between the 
Hebrew and Hellenic ideals even when they appear to coincide most 
perfectly. We are convinced that the diligence of a certain class of 
writers in collecting startling parallels from every age and clime, will 
prove misleading and mischievous unless checked by a corresponding 
diligence in tracing the essential differences of conception which often 
underlie the most astonishing verbal coincidences. 

“ Religion and Science ” continues to exercise the minds of men, but 
it is not often that so able and interesting a work as Mr Stanley 





4 “Das Leben ohne Gott, Untersuchungen iiber den ethischen Gehalt des 
Atheismus.’”’ Von Julius Duboc, Dr Phil. Hannover. 1875. 

5 “ Parallelen zu den messianischen Weissagungen und Typen des A. T.’s, aus 
dem Hellenischen Alterthum.” Von E. Miiller. Leipzig. 1875. 
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Gibson’s ° is produced in this department. The first essay, on “ The 
Belief in God,” is thoroughly admirable. Clear, candid, and cautious, 
it shows a complete mastery of the conditions under which the pro- 
blem must be investigated, and the limitations to which the conclu- 
sions must be subject. The second essay, on “ The Miraculous Evidence 
of Christianity,” is hardly equal to the first, and the third, on ‘The 
Relation of the Gospel to the Moral Faculty in Man,” is a singular 
instance of the weak and hesitating application of principles accepted 
theoretically in all their breadth, which must characterise every transi- 
tional frame of mind. A very inferior work on a kindred subject is 
that of Sir John Byles.’ Substantially it supports traditional views 
by.traditional arguments ; and we fear but little impression will be 
produced on the scepticism of the present age by the fact that Dr 
Franklin when on his death-bed repeatedly asked for Watt's Hymns, 
“though in full possession of his faculties,” (p. 138). One of the 
best chapters is on the “ Distinction between a Difficulty and a Dis- 
roof.” 

, The managers of the Theological Translation Fund Library, who are 
almost uniformly happy in their selection of works for publication, 
have now given us the first volume of Zeller’s epoch-making work on 
the Acts, preceded by Overbeck’s Introduction to the Acts.8 The 
translation is executed in a style which leaves much to be desired, but 
it is for the most part intelligible. The numerous Greek citations 
appear to be very carefully printed. The only other work on biblical 
exegesis we have received is Mr Carr’s little volume of “ Notes on St 
Luke.”® The author's well-selected citations from classical and post- 
classical Greek authors, and his illustrations from modern Greek 
usage, and his own judicious comments, bring out very clearly the 
relation of the Greek of the New Testament to the general movement 
of combined outward expansion and inward decay which marked the 
Greek of the period. There are many omissions, however, even here. 
For instance, we can find nothing to the purpose on the history of the 
root dyama, or the New Testament use of the proposition aaé ; and the 
author’s entire ignorance or neglect of the higher criticism leads him 
into strange mistakes even on his own ground—such, for instance, as 
allowing airémras xal iengéras rov Acyou (Luke i. 2), to mean “ those 
who have seen and heard the Logos.” 

ig Mr Gladstone has republished in a single volume !° three of his re- 





6 ‘‘Religion and Science,” &c. Three Essays on the Grounds of Religious 
Belief. By Stanley T. Gibson, B.D., Rector of Sandon, and late Fellow of Queen’s 
College, Cambridge. Longmans. 1875. 

7 “Foundations of Religion in the Mind and Heart of Man.” By the Right 
Hon. Sir John Barnard Byles. Murray. 1875. 

8 “The Contents and Origin of the Acts of the Apostles critically investi- 
gated.” By Dr Edward Zeller. To which is prefixed Dr F. Overbeck’s Intro- 
duction to the Acts, from De Wette’s Handbook. Translated by Joseph Dare, 
B.A., &c.. Vol. I. Williams & Norgate. 1875. 

® “The Gospel according to St Luke.” By the Rev. Arthur Carr, M.A. 
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cent tracts and articles on Catholicism. The absence of any attempt 
to explain the meaning of the dogma of papal infallibility, and its 
connection with the present circumstances of the Church, deprives 
these tracts of all theological and historical interest, and even politically 
we are glad to see that Mr Gladstone is not for taking any practical 
steps. The interest of this volume must, therefore, be quite ephemeral, 
and its verbose style and laboured facetiousness make it heavy reading. 
Within the limits he has imposed on himself, however, Mr Gladstone's 
controversial victory is beyond question, and it is indicative of the 
interest his tracts have excited, that the one on the ‘‘ Vatican Decrees” 
has lived through a twenty-ninth thousand, and continues to produce 
answers, one of which?! applies the tw guogue argument with some 
point and humour to the Anglican system, which rests, as the author 
tries to show, on the infallibility of King James I. While on the sub- 
ject of the Roman Church, we may note that Dr Beard continues his 
translation of Bouzique’s work,!2 which we noticed at some length 
recently. The present volume carries on the history to the end of the 
Crusades. 

Sermons and Lectures flow on in an unbroken stream. Mr Baring- 
Gould’s new volume }*, displays all the author’s well-known merits and 
defects. He takes in, at a wide sweep, all critical, legendary, historical, 
scientific, ethical, and speculative matter that comes in his way, with 
his usual discursiveness, his usual tendency to adopt high @ priort 
arguments as to what God must have done, his usual clearness in 
generalities, his usual inaccuracy in details, but more than his usual 
stimulating freshness of style and inexpressible charm and tenderness 
of religious contemplation. Mr Baring-Gould betrays an exaggerated 
reverence for the methods and results both of physical science and oi 
recent Biblical Criticism, which suggests that the principle of “ Omue 
ignotum pro magnijico,” has had its share in the result—a suspicion 
which is by no means dispelled by the profusion of scientific and 
critical detail so lavishly scattered through the little volume. In spite 
of all defects, however, these lectures cannot fail to be productive of 
real good. The keynote struck in the first of them is the true one, 
and it is to be hoped that the clergy, to whom six of the nine were 
addressed, will tune their homiletic harps to it. Kindred in purpose, 
more or less, to Mr Baring-Gould’s lectures, but much less able and 
captivating, is Mr Anderson’s volume * on the Parables of Jesus. 
Starting from these “ beautiful stories,” the author attempts to rein- 
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force the convictions or want of convictions with which the scientific 
and social atmosphere of to-day is surcharged. Acute remarks, though 
not frequent, are not altogether wanting, and most readers will at any 
rate find “a new thing under the sun” in the remark that every one 
has received unquestioningly the statement that the younger son in the 
parable wasted his substance “ with harlots,” although it comes from 
“so biassed a source” as the testimony of the elder brother (p. 16). 
From the opposite pole of the theological heavens come the late Dr 
Shuttleworth’s three sermons which have just been disinterred. Dr 
Shuttleworth was an evangelical believer of the good old sort, who had 
a rooted distrust of learning and.culture, and thought that a simple 
statement of the “self-evident truths of revelation ”—whatever that may 
mean—could not fail to secure their acceptance. It would be difficult 
to find more recent utterances equally uncompromising, and perhaps 
this is a sufficient excuse for the republication of these not otherwise 
remarkable discourses. Dr Vaughan’s readers must know pretty well 
what to expect from him. When a preacher has published seventeen 
volumes of sermons and lectures, and they have nearly all run through 
several editions, it cannot be necessary to do much more than announce 
an eighteenth.!° 

This volume, if not very original, is marked by a sincere piety and 
a vigorous and bracing orthodoxy. ‘‘ Brethren! enough—we sometimes 
think more than enough—of respect, of deference, almost of homage, 
has been paid in our generation to the honest doubter. It is time, 
we could almost say, to remember that after all Christ kept His words 
of blessing for the honest believer” (p. 110 sg.). Mr Hugh Macmillan 
appears in the capacity of a sort of homiletic goldbeater, with a volume 
of 338 pages upon three “ Raisings from the Dead.” 1’ His narrative 
style is pleasant, and his reflections sensible; but he has beaten out 
his gold very thin. The late Bishop O’Brien’s “Sermons on Prayer ” 18 
say the very best that can be said for the extreme view of the efficacity 
of prayer. Their angelology and demonology are of medizval boldness. 
The Hon. Mr Lyttleton gives us a volume of very cautious, very 
scriptural, very well-meaning sermons,!* remarkable, if at all, only for 
their curious new readings of old texts. In 1 Cor. xiii. 12, the author 
would apparently read “ Charity is never hissed off the stage.” The 
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orthodox are still troubled by “ Eternal Torment,” *° and we have two 
more of those ingenious and futile attempts to make out that it is not 
a scriptural doctrine which are constantly issuing from the press, 
“‘Presbyter” is actuated by a desire to restore to public esteem that 
“massive wall of masonry green with the moss of ages,” the so-called 
Athanasian Creed, and believes that if the damnatory clauses were 
omitted, it would be safer. We will not follow him through his 
fantastic scheme of “ ages,” in the last of which the devil alone will 
be tormented, and at the close of which even he apparently may be 
restored. The Rev. F. N. Oxenham says not only that “ Eternal 
Torment” is unscriptural, but that it has never been part of the 
doctrine of the Church. He makes out a most surprisingly good 
case. Mr Henry Dunn,” in his last utterance, is as rigidly scriptural 
as ever, but curiously unorthodox in some respects. He attempts 
to show that Revivalism is unscriptural and vicious. Christians 
should offer salvation to unbelievers, but should by no means worry 
them to take it, and above all, should not scatter the Bible promiscu- 
ously about. Those who profess to hold the author’s views as to the 
paramount authority of Scripture, ought to be a good deal puzzled by 
some of his arguments. 

Mr Jenner, who intimates that he has had a hard life of it till 
lately, has succeeded in producing one of the oddest books *? we have 
met with for a long time. From a “charitable consideration” he 
suppresses the name of the only journal, so far as he knows, that has 
spoken unfavourably of his essays ; and from a prudential considera- 
tion, apparently, he refrains from mentioning the names of any of the 
authors whose words he quotes in order to refute them, lest he should 
direct his readers to “poisoned fountains.” And yet he says much 
that is really admirable upon the necessity of looking at all sides of 
a question. The strangest mixture of narrowness and penetration 
appears to run through the whole book. It abounds in epigrams and 
happy descriptions. We give the following from a single section of 
two pages in length (p. 466, seg.) —“‘ As the expression is often used, 
religious liberty means only liberty to be irreligious.” ‘Of all 
intolerant things under the sun, there is nothing more intolerant than 
a weak and crotchety conscience.’ ‘The weakest person in a house 
is always the one that rules the house ; for strength you may overcome, 
but you can never overcome weakness.” The Rev. James Balmes * 
treats a great variety of questions connected with the difficulties pre- 
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sented by the Catholic religion to a “Sceptic” who is desirous of 
returning to the fold if his objections can be fairly met. The corre- 
spondence reveals a kindly heart, but utterly fails to justify the 
ridiculously laudatory preface by a Canon of the Cathedral of Sala- 
manca. It does little more than attempt to show that scepticism is 
uncomfortable, and belief in the Church not quite as absurd as it looks. 
The translation reads well, but surely the original is not fairly repre- 
sented by “such respectable parties as Plato, Aristotle, dc.” (p. 8). 
Mr W. Gilbert ** lays a long list of sins to the charge of the Church 
of England, of which he is an attached member. He looks upon 
disestablishment (he would prefer it to be without disendowment, 
though he does not insist on this) as the panacea for all its weaknesses 
and troubles, but he does not help us to a solution of any of the 
practical difficulties of the step. 

The ‘ Devout Life” of St Francis of Sales® is doubtless one of 
that large class of works with which educated men are “ convention- 
ally supposed to be familiar,” but as a matter of fact, many readers 
will make their first acquaintance with its pithy conceptions and sur- 
prising keenness of moral insight in the elegant edition before us. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


ee relation between philosophy and theology is the question 
immediately suggested by Dr Stickl’s clear and comprehensive 
“Manual of the History of Philosophy.”! It is as a faithful son of the 
Catholic Church that the learned writer traces the development of 
speculative thought. The history of Philosophy, he holds, presents 
only two great epochs —the pre-Christian and the post-Christian. 
Christ is the central point of history—the “fulness of time ”—the end for 
which all ancient philosophy was the preparation—the beginning from 
which all modern springs, Thus speculative inquiry in all its different 
phases only bears witness to the truth of revelation. This, however, is 
only a result : the history of philosophy, Dr Stickl holds, must be 
reared on no @ priori basis, as it was with Hegel ; but on an @ postervore 
constant reference to facts. Thus equipped, the writer launches forth 
into the ocean of philosophic opinions from Confucius to Hartmann. 
Noticing at considerable length the “religious philosophies” of the 
East, he passes on to Greek philosophy. Dr Stickl’s review of 
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Greek philosophy is on the whole excellent ; though we think the 
analytic and systematic manner in which he enunciates the doctrines 
of a school or thinker—a manner, by the way, which we do not seem 
to have seen carried out with such clearness since the Latin history of 
Brucker—frequently obscures the development of thought, and loses 
sight of the real progress of philosophy. No clue, for instance, is 
given to show how Plato, with his correlation of ideas, supplied the 
answer to the difficulties of predication into which the Cynics and 
Megarics fell. On patristic and scholastic philosophy, Dr Stick], as 
the author of a three-volume “History of the Philosophy of the 
Middle Age,” can of course speak with authority, and the analytic 
style of his exposition suits itself admirably to the dogmatic philosopliy 
of medieval Europe. This philosophy Stéckl characterises as objec- 
tive ; as opposed to it, the speculations of medizwval Europe may be 
described as subjective and rationalistic. Their chief feature is their 
opposition to the teaching of the Church; “The people have risen 
up against the Lord and His Anointed,” and philosophy presents 
nothing but a constant oscillation between idealism and materialism. 
The real solution, it seems, for the difficulties of the age is to be found 
in a return to the position of Aristotle—a middle course between 
empiricism and idealism. But, instead thereof, modern philosophy, 
as represented in Hegel, postulated the identity of the two, and ended 
in an absolute idealism. Of Hegel, Dr Stéckl gives a clear and satis- 
factory summary. But the Hegelian identity of philosophy and 
religion is not the system that will satisfy the Church. The web of 
panlogism merely draws in the Christian religion as it does anything 
else ; and it does so only by the help of a “ gnosticism ” which materi- 
ally alters Christian truth. Hegelianism itself, as Feuerbach proved, 
“naturally leads to naturalism and materialism ;” and materialism 
has in the “ philosophy of the unconscious” led to a nihilistic-creed 
from which materialists themselves shrink back in horror. Such are 
some of the leading thoughts in Dr Stéckl’s work. What impresses us 
most about the book is that it is a history of philosophies rather than 
of philosophy. The Hegelian interpretation of the history of philo- 
sophy may be in its details erroneous; but undoubtedly it is only 
through some such view that the history of philosophy becomes a 
valuable and illuminating study. But of such a view there are few 
traces in the work before us; system seems to follow system as 
* Amurath to Amurath succeeds!” All it teaches us is, “ that anarchy 
has throughout entered into the mind, whenever men fell away from 
revelation and the Church, which is its vehicle, and that it is only in 
the return to God and to His Church that this anarchy can be again 
composed.” But if so, philosophy must be a huge mistake, and the 
history of philosophy becomes meaningless and uninstructive. The 
identity, however, of philosophy and religion does not mean that philo- 
sophy is subordinate to religion ; true philosophy, as Scotus Erigena 
taught, is true religion, just as much as true religion is true philo- 
sophy. - 

More pressing, at the present moment, than the question between 
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philosophy and religion, is the problem of the relation between philo- 
sophy and science. Almost parodying the aphorism of Scotus Erigena, 
Haeckel now maintains—‘ All true science is philosophy, and all true 
philosophy is science.” It is this position which Herr Tobias in his 
“ Limits of Philosophy ” attacks.2 Holding fast by the fundamental 
difference between philosophy and science, he is equally opposed to 
the pretensions of science to solve questions of speculative inquiry, and 
the tendency of philosophy to combine itself with the results of science. 
Science, he shows, is really inconsistent with its own assumptions when 
it attempts to settle questions of psychology and metaphysic. Both 
Helmholtz and Tyndall recognise the gulf which separates a physio- 
logical process and the mental state which follows. It is especially 
with reference to the empirical derivation of space that the author 
shows the contradictions into which science, as represented by Helm- 
holtz and Riemann, falls, when it goes beyond its proper sphere. But 
the zeal with which the writer repels science from philosophy is slight 
compared to that with which he warns off philosophy from science. 
Every philosophy, we are told, which assumes the identity of the two 
is ipso facto pernicious, Hegel, it appears, falls especially under this 
condemnation ; but it is against Von Hartmann that the writer pours 
forth his special wrath. It is useless, he thinks, to expect anything 
to unite the two characteristics of being sensible and being found in 
Hartmann. This, we submit, is what we in England know as Billings- 
gate. Weare far, as we have pointed out in another part of this Review, 
from accepting the conclusions of Von Hartmann, but we have never 
ceased to admire the ingenuity of his speculations, Nor can we allow 
the utter incongruity between philosophy and science on which the 
author’s opposition rests. Both are alike forms of knowledge ; and 
the two, as analytic and synthetic, must continually act and react on 
each other. Possibly neither Wundt nor Miiller have arrived at the 
true unity of nervous action and ideas of mind ; but their failure does 
not prove that a psychological state will not have a physical-expression. 
We find ourselves more disposed to accept the writer’s views with 
reference to wsthetical and ethical conceptions—a subject which he 
considers with reference to Lasker’s work on “Cosmic and Political 
Science.” The analysis of the sensations of sound will not, as Helmholtz 
himself admits, solve the question of music. Tyndall and his followers 
hardly as yet seem likely to settle the poetry of the future. What 
holds good of art, the author goes on to show, applies also to morals, 
The law of duty cannot be made systematic ; the concrete character of 
moral action will not adapt itself to the abstract formule of science. 
Moral force is not, though the Irishman explained it so, physical 
force ; and the one cannot be stated in terms of the other : the ground 
of moral duty must always be some form or other of Kant’s Categorical 
Imperative, or Shakespeare’s “To thine own self be true.” Tobias 





* “Grenzen der Philosophie, constatirt gegen Riemann und Helmholtz, 
vertheidigt gegen von Hartmann und Lasker.” Von Wilhelm Tobias. Berlin 
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we think, has taken up a pressing problem of the day, and treated it, 
notwithstanding the narrowness of his standpoint, the frequent bitter 
personalities of his attack, and the frequent harshness of his style, 
with considerable vigour and extensive knowledge. 

The philosophy of the sciences is the ambitious project to which 
Schmitz-Dumont offers the first instalment in a treatise on “ Time and 
Space.”* The distinctive feature of the essay is to deduce the concey- 
tions of time and space from the axiom of contradiction, and thus dis- 
play geometry and mechanics as exact sciences no less than arithmetic, 
and thus further render all knowledge objective. Without the form of 
time, the author points out, only one single sensation would be possible 
for consciousness ; without the form of space, the ego could not distin- 
guish itself from the objects of its sensations. We commend the book 
to mathematicians in particular ; and ourselves look forward with inte- 
rest to the next instalment which the author promises us, on the philo- 
sophical value of mathematical operations. 

It is with the question of philosophy and science that a work by Dr 
Hertling “ On the Limits of the Mechanical Explanation of Nature ” + 
also deals ; and it discusses the subject with admirable clearness and 
impartiality. While Tobias took his stand upon the reasonings of Kant, 
Hertling writes more or less under the influence of Hegelian ideas. 
The world, he holds, is a teleological construction, in which, as Aristotle 
showed, the whole is really prior to the parts; so that a regulative cdea 
must underlie such a gradual development as Darwinism supposes. 
Thought, in fact, is the basis of existence; and because this is so, it 
is a teleological, not a mechanical explanation, that will explain the 
world. Hence, further, cognition gives us realities, not mere pheno- 
mena ; since, if we recognise the necessary interaction of thought and 
things, we can establish a critical realism with results impossible to 
Kant and critical idealism. Dr Hertling does not flatter himself that 
his book will meet with notice amongst materialists. We hope better 
of the world. The critical candid tone which pervades the treatise 
makes it entitled to a hearing. 

“The Latest Alliance of Philosophy and Science ” ® is the title of an 
earnest and dispassionate examination of the popular scientific creed. 
It is not as a partisan, but as a judge, that Dr Dieterich, the author, 
writes ; and if the dialectical manner, in which he weighs the power of 
science in itself to answer certain questions which it may be asked, leads 
at times to a temporary indefiniteness, this is quite repaid by the 
widened view and larger standpoint which it brings. He points out 
that it is in Leibnitz rather than in Democritus that scientific monism 
finds its explanation of existence ; that it only gets rid of teleology by 





3 “Zeit und Raum in ihren denknothwendigen Bestimmungen, abgeleitet aus 
dem Satze des Widerspruchs,” Von Schmitz-Dumont. Leipzig. 1875. 

* “Ueber die Grenzen der mechanischen Naturerkliirung. Zur Widerlegung 
een Weltansicht.” Von Dr G. F. von Hertling. Bonn. 


® “Philosophie und Naturwissenschaft, ihr neustes Biindniss und die moni- 
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attributing an inner tendency towards development and _ perfection ; 
and that a phenomenon is only understood “if an inner meaning, a 
rational significance, a worthy end, is recognised” within it. It is, 
finally, he remarks, the theoretic idealism of a Schelling or a Hegel, 
rather than a popular realism, that is fitted to serve asa basis for 
practical ethics ; and he concludes with a hope that the philosophy of 
the future will remain mindful of its high vocation to nourish and in- 
vigorate the moral idealism of the nation. 

Monism and Kant seem in a fair way to become the dominant 
philosophy. It is in Kant, we saw, that Tobias finds the limits of 
speculation ; the ‘‘ Monistic Idea,” and the “Sketch of a Philosophy 
for the Times,” by Dr Noiré, illustrate the adherence to Kant from 
the side of popular philosophy.® It is a harmony of Darwin’s Theory 
of Development, Mayer’s Conservation of Force, and Schopenhauer’s 
Will, that the writer believes himself to have effected in his ‘“‘ Monistic 
Idea.” This idea, it is shown, has gradually developed itself in 
modern philosophy. The greatest step towards its solution was the 
Substance of Spinoza; but it was Kant who especially paved the 
way for such a view, His two great forms—space and time—form 
the framework of the monistic creed. The world as a whole reduces 
to sensation on the one hand, movement on the other—kinetic and 
esthetic are to be the two sciences of the future—and time and space 
are the forms, the higher unities, under which sensation and movement 
realise and adjust themselves. The universe, therefore, according to 
the monistic interpretation, consists of entirely undifferentiated atoms, 
which are supplied with two properties—an inner, viz., sensation, and 
an outer, viz., movement. This fact connects the theory with the 
doctrine of Evolution. So long as the atoms preserve their original 
movement, and mutually repel one another, sensation remains latent 
and inactive ; once they combine, a rudimentary consciousness arises. 
The semi-conscious monads or atoms develop themselves in time ; and 
“in the general concurrence or competition, reciprocally condition, 
support, limit, or annihilate each other. In this universal struggle for 
existence, the higher forms of being acquire naturally the superiority 
always over the lower.” The consummation of this process is attained 
in man. Out of the “protoplasm” of animal signs he develops 
language ; and “language has created reason.” ‘The development 
of the world is therefore a continued evolution of new properties, in 
which the extent of the period of development stands in direct relation 
to the permanence of these properties. Sensation and movement are, 
however, the ultimate factors of all other qualities ; and this further in 
such wise that sensation is the creative movement, on the other hand, 
the instrumental or executive factor.” We have displayed the monistic 
idea as far as possible in its own language, but we hardly hope to 
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have made it either consistent or intelligible. If monism of this type 
is to be the philosophy of the future, it must mean that philosophy is 
to be an ill-digested heap of scientific formule. Philosophy has 
indeed to read the actual, but its actual is the rational. Noiré’s 
task is an ambitious one; it can hardly be described as successfully 
accomplished. A similar criticism applies, we fear, to Dr Czolbe’s 
posthumously published ‘ Spatial Theory of Cognition,” a work which, 
holding all perception to be a perception of phenomena of three 
dimensions, and thus regarding time itself as only a special form, the 
fourth dimension, of space, claims to have indicated a hitherto 
unrecognised connection between philosophy, mathematics, and natural 
science, in a monism which concludes that space and time are the one 
substance of the innumerable attributes of the universe. 

That Kant should be made the basis of a monistic theory of 
development will surprise none who remember that the great meta- 
physician of Kénigsberg took no small part in the physical researches 
of his age; and, under the somewhat sensational title, as we should 
regard it, of “Kant and Darwin,” Dr Fritz Schulze gives a detailed 
account of the different points in which Kant anticipated those con- 
ceptions of adaptation and development, which are chiefly connected 
at present with the name of our great English naturalist.§ A contem- 
porary of Herder could hardly fail to be affected by the idea of develop- 
ment, though the opposition of Herder to Kant shows how slight this 
influence was. In the “Theory of the Heavens” (1755), ‘ Physical 
Geography,” “ Races of Men,” and other works, Kant did no doubt 
propound those ideas of gradual creation, of sexual selection and 
adaptation, of evolution and epigenesis, which were only fully executed 
by modern science. But perhaps his main service to the idea 
of development was his statement of the law of homogeneity, speci- 
fication, and continuity of form, as put forward in the “Critique of 
Pure Reason” in 1781. These conceptions, with his idea of an immanent 
objective teleology, formed his chief contributions to the theory of 
development ; and we doubt whether they are sufficient to merit a 
monograph upon the subject. 

Kant was no exception to the general law of intellectual develop- 
ment under which most thinkers have advanced their views ; and Dr 
Paulsen, in his “ Genetic History of the Kantian Theory of Cognition,” 
has supplied an interesting sketch of the different stages through which 
Kant passed before he stereotyped his intellectual attitude in his cele- 
brated Critique.® The writer shows in detail how Kant, beginning 
with the realistic rationalism of Wolff, passed into the stage of 
empiricism ; and then, awakened from this position by the results of 
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David Hume, returned to a critical or idealist rationalism, which 
maintained that there is a knowledge of objects from pure reason, but 
only of objects as they are given to us. Dr Paulsen disclaims the 
attempt of providing a genetic history of Kant’s philosophy in gene- 
ral; but it is not too much to say that the account he gives of the 
genesis of Kant’s theory of cognition throws the greatest light upon 
the whole philosophy of the sage of Kénigsberg. 

A professor at Kénigsberg is naturally a disciple of Kant; and Dr 
Bergmann publishes, on the occasion of his translation to a chair at 
Marburg, a section of a work which he had meditated on the general 
significance of Kant’s philosophy.!° The main object of the treatise 
is to show the necessary place of Criticism in the history of philo- 
sophy ; and in the execution of this idea the author casts most valu- 
able light upon the course of Greek and modern philosophy. The 
history of philosophy, he holds, displays no mere accidental sequence, 
but organic development. There are, however, “two histories of 
philosophy ”—the ancient and the Christian; and these present a 
close resemblance to each other. In three chapters of his work Dr 
Bergmann traces, with much freshness, the course of Greek philosophy 
as it passed from the “dogmatism” of Eleatics and Ionics to the 
“criticism ” of Socrates, and finally developed itself in the “ reflective 
idealism” of Plato. It is this last stage which is still wanting in 
modern philosophy. We have had our Anaxagoras in Descartes ; our 
full-blown dogmatism in Spinoza: we still want a reflective idealism 
to apply the results of Kant. Dr Bergmann has treated an old subject 
in an original manner; and we trust he will go on to throw the same 
light on the philosophy of Kant that he has on its antecedents. A 
small—but very small—contribution to such a work may perhaps be 
found in his dissertation on the “Theory of the Judgment,” which he 
has just issued from Marburg. 

A pupil of Bergmann’s, Dr Busolt, is the author of the “ Elements of 
Spinoza’s Theory of Cognition and Metaphysic.”!* The work is a 
good instance of the valuable results which we in England might effect 
by means of prize essays at our universities on questions of philosophy 
and history. It supplies a thorough and well-founded analysis of the 
difficulties and insufficiencies of the dogmatic monism of the great 
excommunicated Jew; and shows how these difficulties arose out of 
the empirical tendencies of the age. Rightly enough, Dr Busolt has 
referred the defects in the metaphysic of Spinoza to the unproved 
basis of his theory of knowledge. 

Spinoza attempted to overcome the dualism of Descartes ; but before 
his time, Arnold Geulninix had advanced a theory to bridge the gulf, 





10 ¢¢ Zor Beurtheilung der Criticismus vom idealistischen Standpunkte.” Von 
Dr J. Bergmann, ordent. Prof. der Philosophie zu Kénigsberg. Berlin. 1875. 

11 “Grundziige der Lehre vom Urtheil.” Von Dr J. Bergmann. Marburg. 
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which Descartes had left between mind and body. This theory, it is 
well known, lay in supposing that, on the occasion of certain movements 
in our body, God created certain corresponding ideas in our mind; the 
point, however, of Dr Edward Grimm’s work® is to show that it was the 
theory of cognition which formed the distinctive point of the labours 
of Geulninix in relation to Descartes, and that Occasionalism is a mere 
appendix to this theory, added on to form the transition between 
theoretical and practical philosophy. Dr Grimm has pleaded his case 
with much vigour; but we doubt whether Occasionalism was not to 
Geulninix the basis of his theory of cognition, and the means by which 
he secured reality for the objects of our perceptions. 

The Occasionalism of Geulninix presents some resemblance to the 
theory of spiritual influx by which Swedenborg explained the relation 
between mind and body, in a treatise of which a translation has just 
appeared.!4 This year of grace will be stamped for ever in the history 
of thought. ‘“ The principles”—so asserts the translator, Mr Gorman 
—‘ of a complete psychology have at length been discovered ;” Sweden- 
borg’s writings “ present all the facts and principles essential to the 
construction of a psychology which shall be at once truly rational and 
pre-eminently Christian.” Surely, we might suggest, if this be so, Mr 
Gorman should not find it necessary to play the philosophical Ishmael. 
Herbert Spencer, we find it stated, “in the way of perverse ingenuity 
deserves to be placed among the chief corruptors of philosophy ;” 
Dr Maudesley is characterised as a “boastful dogmatiser;” ‘the 
chimerical lucubrations of Kant,” it is said, “‘ culminated in the gro- 
tesque and shocking absurdities of Hegelianism.” Charity hopeth all 
things ; and we trust the absurdities of Swedenborgianism, if grotesque, 
are at least not shocking. 

Professor Erdmann’s well-known Letters on Psychology have reached, 
we are glad to see, a fifth edition.!° These Letters no longer need to be 
introduced to English students of philosophy. But the general reader 
in German literature may be with advantage advised to take them up. 
Professor Erdmann is well known as one of the most successful ex- 
positors and interpreters of Hegelianism in Germany ; and in the 
Letters he has succeeded in giving a most intelligible, clear, and 
interesting rendering of the Hegelian philosophy of mind. Supposed 
to be written to a young man entering on the study of mental science, 
and read by him in company with his sister, they supply an admirable 
framework for a successful exposition of psychology. We attempt no 
description of their contents, but simply recommend them heartily to 
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those of our readers who are not yet familiar with them; those who 
are will find interest in the postscript, in which the Nestor of German 
philosophy gives expression to his views on the want at present of a 
series of letters on politics. 

If Professor Erdmann writes as a Hegelian, it is as a modern inter- 
preter of Fichte that Professor Fortlage issues his “Contributions to 
Psychology.” ?° Intended to complete and expand certain portions of 
the “System of Psychology” which the author published twenty 
years ago, these “ Contributions” pretend to little systematic connec- 
tion, and are in some cases reprints of papers that had otherwise 
appeared. But throughout they are pervaded by the same mental 
tone; and modern .psychology, the author himself remarks, is not a 
system, but a way of thinking. This guiding thought is the conception 
of a teleological impulse as regulative of all organic nature; and the 
distinctive point in Professor Fortlage’s dissertations is the way in which 
he combines this idea with the empirical psychology of Beneke. 
Fortlage therefore deals equally with the problems of physiology and 
metaphysic. Beginning with several sections on the method of natural 
investigation and the character of psychology, he passes on to facts of 
physiology and zoology, providing an interesting section on the diffu- 
sion of the moral sentiments amongst animals, and closes with Fichtean 
speculations respecting the relation of the human and the primal mind 
or the absolute ego. Professor Fortlage’s contributions will be most 
interesting to those already acquainted with his previous work, but 
we believe all will derive profit from his new speculations. In particular, 
we might recommend the sections in which the author discusses the 
ground of immortality as arising from the obligation of the moral law, 
and those in which he shows that, while the world of inner experience 
is regulated by laws as thoroughly as the sphere of outward experience, 
“the freedom of the will is the expression of the law of causation in 
its highest development.” 

The question of freewill has been discussed so often, that the work 
of philosophy in our day does not lie in further dissection of the 
subject, but in attempting to collect the scattered limbs into which 
the truth has been divided. Mr Alexander’s work is different.” He 
has resolved to break a lance or two with Mr Mill; and he does so 
with a vigour and vivacity which is all the greater because it is, by 
confession, so ‘free and easy,” and so negligent of all the ordinary 
proprieties of style. Throughout, then, the work is that of an ori- 
ginal and active mind ; but the tournament, which is at first exciting, 
begins, after some bouts have passed, to loge its interest. Mr Alex- 
ander, of course, is unconscious of this. His enthusiasm is evident in 
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every page; but the interest becomes personal and subjective: his 
primary object, in fact, he himself admits, is to amuse himself. It is 
in great part on the value of experience versus consciousness that Mr 
Alexander joins issue with Mr Mill. ‘“ Experience,” he says, “ tells 
us what we did ; as to what we could do, it tells us something ; as to 
the other thing which we did not do, it makes no deliverance what- 
ever either of could or could not.” Mill, however, would not accept 
his critic’s direct appeal to consciousness. He would not answer 
simply yes or no to the question whether, having touched the left side 
of his nose, he did not feel he could have willed to touch its right, 
Instead, he kept answering, with-what his opponent regards as “ ex- 
ceedingly Scotch metaphysic,” the entirely different question—can this 
consciousness of freedom give good logical account of itself? Mr 
Alexander, however, is undaunted by Miill’s refusal to accept the de- 
cisions of consciousness : “ the ego,” he holds, “ primarily reveals itself 
in consciousness as an energy.” ‘The best part, indeed, of the book 
is its consideration of the will as “simply the ego as it flashes into 
conscious act,” and its defence of Hamilton’s position with reference 
to the co-existence of causation and freedom as a law of the condi- 
tioned. But it nowhere distinctly shows the necessary unity of the 
two ; and while it indicates various defects in Mill’s theory of causa- 
tion, and shows, perhaps, to some extent that it is “neither philo- 
sophic fish nor flesh,” it remains doubtful how far it has itself supplied 
a substitute. 

After the lively onsets of Mr Alexander, “‘ Gravenhurst ” comes 
with a refreshing tranquillity, which, however, does not check, but 
rather stimulates speculation.1* Mr Mill, indeed, has invaded even the 
peaceful and ideal village of Gravenhurst. But the questions, which 
General Mansfield, Ada Newcome, and Mr Sandford discuss, are those 
questions of good and evil, of justice and punishment, of faith and 
immortality, which are as old as the Book of Job—perhaps coeval with 
humanity itself. Dialogue fits itself naturally to such questions ; and 
in “ Gravenhurst ” the dialogue is managed with much speculative power 
and literary skill, The same combination of philosophic and literary 
ability shows itself in the papers on “ Knowing and Feeling,” which are 
appended to the larger discussion. They argue forcibly but inquiringly 
against the position of sensationalism, while they show that “in the 
simplest perception there is an intellectual element of judgment.” 
These papers have been collected by the loving hands of Mrs Smith, 
who has also prefixed a simple but interesting sketch of her husband’s 
life. The memoir forms an appropriate introduction and commentary 
to the author's writings ; both display an inquiring mind, earnestly 
but dispassionately striving to attain to truth. 

The “ Economy of Thought,” 1° Mr Hughes leads us to infer, does 
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not involve the economy of language. ‘The style of people,” he 
observes, “‘ differs much ;” and he has “ not written the book for the 
sake of the style, but because of the matter it contains.” Unfor- 
tunately, however, the character of the matter does not lead us to 
regret the baldness of the form in which it is enclosed. The power of 
the writer lies in his capacity of spreading commonplaces over 400 
pages, and in the patience with which he prosecutes the most fruitless 
analysis. How can any one find time to write down—“ Pecuniary 
need is another impediment to thought, which is more felt by indi- 
vidual thinkers than known to the many;” how, if he has time to 
write it down, can he not express himself with some degree of elegance ? 

Our space does not let us do more than notice the fourth edition of 
Professor Drobisch’s deservedly popular and admirably succinct 
“ Logic ;” 2° Kirchmann’s “ Explanations ” to the Metaphysic of Ethics, 
and other smaller works of Kant ; 24 also his useful annotated translation 
of Cicero’s Academics ; °? Professor Benedikt’s ‘‘ Psychophysik of Morality 
and Justice” —a good popular exposition of the influence of physio- 
logical conditions on moral character; and the first part of Hartsen’s 
“Outlines of Philosophy” **—a useful introduction to the questions 
with which speculation is concerned. 





POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY, VOYAGES, AND TRAVELS. 


VERY few months have sufficed to exhaust the first edition of Sir 
Henry Rawlinson’s! volume on the “ Political and Geographical 


Condition of Central Asia.” He now publishes a second edition, the 
only drawback from which is one attaching also to the first—namely, 
‘that it should have been recast, if Sir Henry Rawlinson was to stir the 
pulses of English politicians, as he would fain do. He reprints review 
articles and official minutes prepared by him years ago, and endeavours 
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to bring them up to the requirements of the present day by a double 
scaffolding of footnotes, some of which are dated, and some not. To 
the ordinary reader, the dates of his “last November,” “the year 
before last,” and “recently,” are excessively vague. This is a pity, 
for his subject is of great importance, whether his views be those of 
an alarmist or of an optimist. He holds that Merv is the central point 
around which the present and future of the Eastern Question, so far 
as India is concerned, revolves. So long as a belt of desert stretches 
between the Russian base and the Afghan frontier, the movements of 
Russia are of small moment to us; but if the Russian advance towards 
the south-west continues, and Merv falls into their hands, Herat, only 
a hundred miles from Merv, will be imminently menaced, and with it 
our frontiers. Sir Henry Rawlinson points out that the first Russian 
post on the east of the Caspian was taken without excuse; that the 
advance has not been on the necessary lines of commerce, but towards 
our frontier ; that although the present Emperor’s enlightened inclina- 
tion is against annexation, the traditionary policy of Russia was too 
strong for him in the case of Khiva, and therefore probably will be 
too strong again; and that, in recent negotiations about the 
boundaries of Afghanistan, Merv was spoken of in a way to increase 
apprehension that Russia has proximate designs upon that town. The 
importance of Herat consists in its being an admirably healthy and 
well-fortified city on the frontier of Persia and India, and connected 
by highroads with the capitals of all the surrounding countries. It 
is a position whence the military resources of Persia and Afghanistan 
would be commanded. Sir Henry Rawlinson urges that we should 
amend the cold and irregular policy which has checked the friendliness 
of both the Shah and the Amir of Afghanistan, should encourage 
British commerce with Persia, and should strongly garrison Herat, 
thus ensuring Afghanistan against the dreaded inroads of the Russians, 
and helping the Amir to maintain the threatened: authority of his 
throne and succession. The Amir is quite willing that we should 
have any friendly relations with his dominions, except that he objects 
to a residency in his capital, Cabul. Sir Henry Rawlinson presses 
the importance of actively friendly relations with Persia as a mere 
matter of precaution. Already Russia has raised a boundary question 
with Persia, and has arranged for the building of a fort on territory 
claimed by Persia, and at a point which is a distinct step towards 
command of the road to Merv. The matter, therefore, is pressing for 
consideration by active political thinkers. To them, as weil as to 
those who are interested as yet merely as geographers or historical 
students, Sir Henry Rawlinson’s volume will have great value, not 
only because of the assurance given by his name that the information 
is accurate and the opinions well weighed, but also because the chap- 
ters which are reprints of review articles are succinct summaries such 
as are not easily elsewhere to be found of our past relations with 
Persia, of Russia’s gradual establishment in Central Asia, of the 
geography of Central Asia, and of the later phases of the Central Asian 
question. 
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Mr Heneage has translated the “ Journey in the Caucasus” 2 of 
Baron von Thielmann, which we noticed in the April number of this 
Review, If we recommended that it should be translated for the use 
of tourists, we are glad to see that the English rendering does justice 
to its original ; and to those who are inclined to agree with Sir Henry 
Rawlinson’s forebodings about the relations of Russia and Persia, we 
suggest that they should notice with what decision this young Russian 
military diplomatist speaks of Persia as a country with a bad sovereign, 
bad people, and bad land—in fact, as a mere subject for kindly inter- 
ference as its last chance of survival. He represents Russians, their 
coinage, their commerce, their everything, as being the objects of enthu- 
siastic preference to anything native among the Persians themselves. 
The wish may, on Sir Henry Rawlinson’s showing, be father to the 
thought. 

At a time when the thoughtful report of a competent man on the 
condition and resources of the Russian Empire is of more than usual 
interest, Mr Butler-Johnstone * does himself much less than justice in 
publishing his small volume under a title which does not represent the 
character of its contents. For it would not be easy to name an equally 
compact and vigorous compendium of information on the internal 
economy and vast reserves of that ambitious and progressive power, 
modest as its author’s preface is, Starting from Astrakhan, and visiting 
on his way to Nijni-Novgorod the most interesting portion of the Russian 
Empire, Mr Butler Johnstone had great facilities for obtaining an in- 
sight into the characteristic features of that great rich country, which, 
he says, should rather be called a continent; of its sixty millions of 
population, more than half of whom are Sclaves; and of its highly 
centralised government, and the universal military system which makes it 
“an armed and drilled continent.” He points out the progress made by 
Russia since the Crimean war. Her administration has been in large mea- 
sure freed from the rampant corruption which paralysed her everywhere ; 
her bondsmen have been converted into a free and loyal peasantry ; her 
internal communication has been reorganised, and—a thing little heeded 
in England, but of vast importance in Mr Butler-Johnstone’s opinion 
—the question of Poland has ceased to be a source of political weakness 
and danger to her. On this showing, the real difficulty of that question 
lay in the determination of Russia to “russify” the Sclave or Lettish 
populations of the Lithuanian provinces, while Poland claimed them 
as essential to its integrity. That process of “ russification” has been 
carried out, and now the question relating to a small remnant of irre- 
concilable Poland is of no moment to the great and strong Empire. 
A minute but well-digested historical and actual description of the 
various tribes and peoples who inhabit the regions watered by the Volga 
serves as the story of the “Trip up the Volga,” and is followed by a 
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vivid and lively description of the great Fair, the importance of which 
as an imperial centre is said to have departed, while its actual amount 
of trade is increasing side by side with that of other commercial centres 
created by the increased and increasing trade of the whole Empire. 
The Fair is admirably organised by a special police official, and all 
possible precautions are taken to secure an order which already contrasts. 
marvellously with the tolerated debauchery of which the great Fair used 
to be the annual scene. But it must cease in time to be attractive to 
the mere sightseer, as commerce seeks directer avenues than through 
the cumbrous machinery of a yearly fair, and even now most business 
is conducted without show or bustle in the eating-houses. No one will 
be disappointed who seeks at Mr Butler-Johnstone’s hands a concise 
and intelligent story of travel, by a man with eyes and ears, and an 
idea how to use them. 

The Royal Colonial Institute is a Society which has for a leading 
idea the desire to hasten a Federation of all the British dominions. 
Mr W. M. Thorburn ‘ dedicates to that Society a volume, in which he 
says that Federation, Alliance with Russia, and the Partition of Turkey 
are the three principal propositions. He will allow the suggestion that 
universal suffrage (with some remarkable modifications) throughout the 
federated territories, the extinction of native rulers in India, Afghanis- 
tan, Kashmir, and the Hill States, and the annexation of China (sic /), 
are large enough ideas to have been classed with the others. Mr Thor- 
burn thinks that his second edition differs from the first inasmuch as 
the first contained statements of opinion which were unwise in the 
present “callow state of public opinion, and many violent and undigni- 
fied expressions ; the first chapter was full of rhapsody and hysterical 
grandiloquence.” To those who are amused by such displays even this 
second edition may be confidently recommended. Should Mr Thorburn 
not be exercising his discretion for the benefit of our fellow-subjects in 
India, whose future he feels so competent to arrange, his friends would 
do well to care for his health. 

Sir Roland Wilson’s® “ History of Modern English Law” is a 
thoroughly good book, thoroughly well written, from the first page to 
the last, and it only suffers from the imperious necessity of being 
short. If English law ever takes—as of course it ought—a prominent 
place in the general education of English youth, Sir R. Wilson’s book 
will be, of necessity, the first and the best of text-books. It exhibits, 
and is likely to impart, the enthusiasm of the reformer, while it 
achieves an accuracy, in respect of historical detail, of a very high 
order. The account of the relation of Bentham to Blackstone, and of 
more recent law reformers to Bentham, is, considering the narrow 
compass of the whole work, quite exhilarating. Speaking of the 
neglect of a philosophical study of law in this country, Sir R. Wilson 
says, ‘‘ Unless a very different proportion can be established in future 
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between the thinkers and workers, the work will be, as_ before, 
aimless, botchy, superficial. . . . The work now to be done, though 
it demands the renunciation of forensic or political ambition, by 
no means demands such seclusion as that of Bentham, but, on the 
contrary, may be much better accomplished by the mutual assistance, 
and under the mutual correcting, of many like-minded students.” 

We have received Sir Patrick Colquhoun’s® edition of the two 
“Supreme Court of Judicature Acts.” It is prefaced by a brief 
historical review of English procedure. 

Mr William Oke Manning’s “Commentaries on the Law of Nations”* 
was, at the time of its first appearance in 1839, the first text-book on 
the subject produced in this country, and all but the first published in 
the English language. In spite of the smallness of its compass, and its 
incompleteness in some aspects, it attained a gradual though noiseless 
reputation for the author as an authority on the Law of Nations, which in 
all countries has gone far to place him in the same rank with the great 
line of jurists by which this law, as a system, has been built up. The 
fulness and accuracy of historical research, the clearness of conviction, 
and the masterly grasp of principles of law and conditions of fact which 
mark the book throughout, have rendered it about the best book a 
student could read, if he had only the opportunity to read one book, 
and an indispensable complement to his studies if he were able to 
read more than one. To the new edition the author has prefixed an 
important preface, in which he glances at all the events as affecting the 
progress of the Law of Nations which have taken place since the book 
was first published. The late Brussels Conference and its results are 
submitted to a careful review, and Mr Manning does not disguise his 
opinion that it was a lamentable mistake for England to abstain from 
active co-operation with the Conference. He says—“ As an Englishman, 
I cannot but regret that our country, which has always hitherto stood 
in the front of all movements of humanity and progress, should have 
taken a position that has gone far to neutralise, or to frustrate, pro- 
posals which were intended to lessen the miseries inseparable from 
warfare. It appears to have been chiefly a jealousy respecting mari- 
time rights which has occasioned the coldness shown by England 
towards the promotion of the Conference. But even if all intention 
of discussing these had not been expressly disclaimed, it would appear 
that, even with respect to maritime regulations, any definite agreement 
must be to the advantage of Great Britain.” The editor of this 
edition, Professor Sheldon Amos, has completed the unfulfilled plan 
of the original work by inserting a new “ Book” on “ States and their 
Rights,” including the topics of the Sovereignty and Independence of 
States, of Ambassadors, and of Treaties. He has also added an Appen- 
dix, in which the condition of the Law of Nations and of England is 
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investigated on the subject of the ‘ Reception and Treatment of 
Fugitive Slaves in Ships of War.” Speaking of what is now known 
as “The Admiralty Circular,” he concludes by saying—‘“ It is the 
first time since the general abolition of slavery in the British dominions 
—and it is to be hoped the last—that the captains of British men- 
of-war have been formally instructed, not merely to. recognise and 
countenance slavery in other countries as a legal ‘status,’ but to co- 
operate actively with the slaveholder in preventing his claims being 
casually evaded.” 

Dr Carl Walcker’s* “Sketch of Universal Constitutional Law” 
should be a very interesting work for the English political reader, 
as the writer not only draws (as does every continental writer on such 
subjects) all his more important illustrations from English instances, 
but refers throughout to Guest’s and Bluntschli’s criticisms and 
accounts of English institutions. The work, which is in a very short 
compass, is one which cannot fail to be most instructive to the con- 
stitutional student. 

A more speculative treatise, although also written for educational 
purposes, on the whole subject-matter of a complete mental training, 
is presented by Herr Loehnis,? who dates his preface from Dulwich. 
The reach of the work is extremely wide, as it: commences with the 
topic of “ Man,” then travels on to “ Speech,” then to “ Religion,” then 
to “ Art,” and this is only the first volume. 

Herr Rudolf Friedrich Grau?” contributes a short essay on the de- 
velopment of culture, its origin and aims. The writer not only in- 
vestigates the historical vicissitudes of the leading races and religions 
of the world, but glances at the character of their probable destiny. 

The recent purchase by the English Government of nearly half the 
shares in the Suez Canal, and the public discussion which has attended 
the step, enforce the lesson of the importance of promulgating, among 
the people generally, sound and exact notions of the economical nature 
of money. Mr King, who was the publisher of Mr Walter Bagshot’s 
“Lombard Street,” has just published two other works of a like de- 
scription, calculated to spread abroad an intimate knowledge of the 
mechanism of exchange, which is usually only to be met with in the 
profounder depths of elaborate treatises on political economy, and is 
too often treated in a style difficult to be apprehended by the ordinary 
reader. Professor Price’s! little work on ‘Currency and Banking,” 
and Professor Stanley Jevons!* on “Money and the Mechanism of 
Exchange,” are both lucid, systematic, and interesting expositions of 
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all that part of those subjects which it concerns ninety-nine persons 
out of a hundred to know. It is the custom in noticing such books 
to dwell rather on what is debatable, and therefore held in many 
quarters to be heretical, than on the large mass of matter which owes 
its merit to clearness, fairness, and fulness of statement. It is curious 
that varieties of view in economical matters stir up almost as angry 
passions as are raised in medical disputations ; and the cause of popu- 
Jar instruction suffers grievously in consequence, many a book of the 
highest educational value being practically suppressed by the critics, 
simply because the writer, in some out-of-the-way corner of it, inti- 
mates an opinion which, for the time, is notin the ascendency. On the 
topic of the currency, cold and passionless as it might be held to be, 
it is hardly possible for a writer to express himself at all without in- 
curring the risk of falling into the jaws of rival controversialists. Pro- 
fessor Bonamy Price’s criticisms, however,—evidently addressed to the 
American public,—on the accumulated mischiefs of an inconvertible 
paper currency, will probably commend themselves to most English- 
men :—“ It is a marvellous thing that so gross a delusion as the sup- 
position that a reality is given to the paper dollar by granting it an 
interest payable in another piece of paper should have taken so strong 
ahold on men’s minds in many parts of America—that so acute a 
people should not have perceived that it was to explain ignotum per 
ignotum. It does not occur to them that the vital question to ask of 
every currency is, What is the power of buying? Will it do its 
work, and upon what principle?” Professor Jevons’ work contains 
a quantity of fresh matter, historical and descriptive, on the metallic 
properties of some sorts of money, on the clearing-house system, and 
on the Bank of England. Both Professor Jevons and Professor 
Bonamy Price discuss with some particularity the nature and objects 
of the Bank Charter Act. Mr H. D. Macleod!’ publishes the third 
edition of the first volume of his “‘ Theory and Practice of Banking.” 
It contains, among other various matters, a curious account of the early 
history of Debt in Roman and Feudal times. In fact, voluminous- 
ness of a desultory sort seems the writer's besetting sin. The research 
this work exhibits will, however, be found not without its value and 
interest. 

Dr Schiiffle’s * “Structure and Life of the Social Body” is further 
described as an “ encyclopedic view of a real anatomy, physiology, and 
psychology for human society, with special reference to political economy 
as based on a social interchange of materials.” The ground covered, 
as may be gathered from this expansion of its title, is, in some respects, 
though not all, the same as that to which Mr Herbert Spencer, almost 
alone of English writers, is devoting himself. It is a subject of great 
interest to philosophical minds, but will never be so popular in England 
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as purely political or purely religious controversy. Dr Schiiffle’s work 
is thorough and exhaustive. 

We have much pleasure in calling attention to Dr Willmann’s) 
republication of Herbart’s treatises on educational subjects. They 
afford a curious instance of the extraordinary quantity of purely philo- 
sophical thought a thinker at the commencement of the present century 
was able to pour into a subject which is, even yet, scarcely rescued from 
the slough of empiricism. The editor has made the edition more 
valuable by prefacing it with some interesting notices of Herbart’s 
philosophical biography. 

Mr Higgins?!° was six feet eight, and a gentleman of the same 
name who boasted six feet four went in Rome by the title of “ Little 
Higgins.” Thackeray got him (our Mr Higgins) into a giant-show 
without paying, by whispering to the manager “ We are in the pro- 
fession.” It is only fair to say that they paid as they came out. 
Mr Higgins’ stature was not his only claim to public attention. He 
was Jacob Omnium ; and the short Memoir prefixed to these “ Essays” 
contains some interesting facts about the Irish famine, and an account 
of his connection, as a contributor to the Z'%mes, with the Crawley 
Court-martial. The essays are chiefly about horses and dogs, and 
the people who care for them. Owners of valuable dogs may find 
some useful information in the story of his struggle with “ the Fancy,” 
and final capitulation—the agreement being that his dog, though 
stolen as usual about four times a year, should be neither ill-treated 
nor long detained, and that on its presentation to its master the 
quarterly guinea should not fail to be forthcoming. One essay sup- 
ports the proposition that the horse-dealer is not more than half the 
cheat he goes for—the other half of the cheating being done by the 
buyer himself, in the attempt to overreach the seller. Along this 
moderate line of defence we think Mr Higgins makes out a good case 
for the dealer. Other essays are on gambling and various forms of 
swindling. Monaco evokes a burst of sober indignation. The rest of 
the volume is everywhere easy, light-handed, and only softly satirical. 

No one can complain of Dr Travis!’ that he is a half-hearted or 
weak-handed reformer. He wishes to begin at the very beginning, 
and he invites his readers to co-operate towards the general formation 
in the country, first of a ‘‘new character,” and then of a new social 
system. The fact that character is largely dependent upon modifiable 
circumstances is one which will hardly be contested by any modern 
thinker, nor does the new social system which Dr Travis advocates as 
« substitute for the existing one seem, on the face of it, anything 
but desirable. But the question of questions for politicians and social 
reformers is, not what is the best state of things conceivable, or here- 
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after attainable, but what is the best possible state within reach now 
considering the obstructions in the way, and all the existing cir- 
cumstances as historically evolved. We fear what is called “ effec- 
tualism” will not carry us very far, however much we may admire the 
generous enthusiasm of its earnest advocate. 

The author of “ Absolute Money” }* deprecates, in anticipation, the 
criticism which seeks to dismiss a subject of such importance by siufply 
representing it as too visionary to deserve reply. We can only say 
that “ Absolute Money” means the abolition of gold and silver, or 
any substituted metal coin, as legal tender, and the recognition of 
no legal tender whatever other than an inconvertible issue by the 
Government. Those who need more information must read Mr Hill’s 
argument for themselves. Professor Kirk’s}* essays on British Trade 
are brief, popular, and if not profound, at least innocent. 

M. M. E. Lacroix” has prepared what seems to be an extremely 
serviceable “ Industrial Dictionary.” It is in two densely-packed little 
volumes, and is said to contain 100,000 “‘secrets and receipts of 
modern industry.” These secrets are not always of the kind that 
alchemists deal in, as such commonplace topics as telegraphy, ven- 
tilation, photography, paper-making, and locomotives, are treated with 
the greatest fulness, and with the aid of copious illustrations. 

The translation of M. Comte’s*! great work on “ Positive Polity” 
into English, tests the quality of a translator almost more severely than 
does the translation of Plato’s Republic. M. Comte lacks most of the 
common peculiarities of a French writer, being profound, and philo- 
sophically exhaustive rather than aerial, luminous and methodical in 
superficial arrangement. For this reason M. Comte has suffered almost 
more misrepresentation in England—often in the most unexpected 
quarters—than any other writer of equal philosophical importance. 
It is fortunate for the interests of philosophical truth that the task of 
translating M. Comte’s great work has been voluntarily anticipated 
by those Englishmen who, like Dr Bridges and Mr Frederick Harri- 
son, have given a good part of a lifetime to study M. Comte’s 
system, and have the intellectual and moral sympathy needed to enable 
a translator to reproduce the true spirit as well as the mere words of 
the author. 

Mr Holyoake’s 2 “ History of Co-operation ”—of which the first vol- 
ume, dealing with the Pioneer Period from 1812 to 1844, is now pub- 
lished—is a book unpretending enough in its outward appearance, yet 
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containing an account of a class of social phenonema of the greatest 
historical and political interest, and of which a trustworthy account is 
most difficult to be found when needed. The book is full of out-of- 
the-way biographical details and social reminiscences, for which the 
curious as well as the reflective reader will be most grateful. 

It is not easy to estimate too highly such a book as that of Mr Francis 
Adams *3 on the “ Free School System of the United States.” It is 
so much the fashion to cite the precedents supplied by America on 
both sides of every political question, either as an encouragement or 
a warning, that it is a true service to expound to the English public 
the real state of the facts as presented in America, in reference to any 
much-disputed topic. Mr Francis Adams’ work must henceforth 
be treated as a text-book on the subject, and the subject-matter is 
handled in such a way as to make it the most convenient of text- 
books. Thedistribution of the topics is into “Government” (in- 
cluding an investigation of the ‘relation of the State Government to 
the Municipality”) “Cost,” “ Attendance,” “Religion and Morals,” 
“Teachers,” and “Grades.” The problem with respect to direct com- 
pulsion seems to be almost exactly in the same condition as it is in 
England. The law providing for it has been passed only in seven or 
eight States, and is regarded as tentative. The “ religious difficulty ” 
has very slightly obstructed the work of education, and it seems pro- 
bable, especially in view of the President’s late speech to Congress, 
that the common school will in time be made purely secular. Public 
opinion seems against the employment of pupil-teachers, and in favour 
of the retention of an absolutely “ free” system for the common schools. 

Mr Chesson *4 has rendered a service to political morality, as well as 
to the truest interests of Canada, by a complete and masterly exposure 
of the breach of faith committed. by the Dominion Parliament in the 
‘Marine Telegraphs Act,” by which the vested rights of the Anglo- 
American Telegraph Company have not only been recklessly violated, 
but violated under circumstances of secrecy and conspiracy, which 
leave a deep stain on the political character of all the promoters of the 
original Bill. Mr Chesson describes the spirit of enterprise and 
courageous adventure with which the Anglo-American Company be- 
came established in 1866, and, by amalgamation with the French and 
Newfoundland Companies, has now become the owner of five Atlantic 
cables, various Canadian cables, and one cable between England and 
France. This amalgamation was barely a year old when a Bill was 
introduced into the Dominion Parliament, and which is the basis of the 
recent Act, by which the Company was prevented using its own cables 
or constructing new ones, unless thereafter authorised by an Act of 
the Canadian Parliament, or incorporated afresh under a later section. 
The directors of the Company were not furnished with information 
which enabled them to judge of the proposed legislation until May 15, 
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1874; and yet on May 19th, six days after the first meagre intelligence 
reached London, the Bill was read a third time in the Senate without 
discussion. In addressing a Committee of the Dominion House of 
Commons on the provisions of the Bill, Lord William Hay compared 
the conduct of Canada to that of a footpad who bade his victim 
choose between giving up his purse and suffering the inconvenience of 
being knocked down. ‘The injustice is all the greater inasmuch as 
from 1854, the date of the charter of the original Newfoundland 
Company, to the year 1866, the monopoly had been practically value- 
less, and for only nine years has it had any substantial value. Mr 
Chesson rightly argues that, even could it be shown that there was any 
legal infirmity attaching to the original title of the Company, it was a 
case in which the amplest moral and political consideration ought to 
have been shown to those who had conferred, though under a mis- 
apprehension of their technical legal position, such a world-wide 
service. Mr Chesson describes, in language not too fervid for the 
occasion, the serious effect which such an act of confiscation must have 
on the credit of Canada, and especially on the interests of the colony 
of Newfoundland. 

The editors of Scribner’s Monthly Magazine, a magazine which is 
becoming better and better known on this side of the Atlantic, desired 
to afford to their readers an account of the material resources, and of 
the present social and political condition of the people of those of the 
United States of America which before the great war were under the 
dominion of slavery. They therefore organised a staff of artists to 
accompany Mr King®> on his journey through those States, and the 
papers published by them form the basis and bulk of the volume named 
below. It is large, detailed, and for practical purposes exhaustive in 
its information, giving minute pictures of the relations of the former 
proprietors and slaves, and of the immigrating whites. On the whole, 
the political situation is appalling, though perhaps onlookers may have 
more patience than Americans with a state of affairs which is only too 
just a result of the long years of tyranny in those States. What else 
could be expected for a time but that the suddenly-freed negro would 
disregard any claim to fairness put forward by his late owner and 
driver, at the same time that he would, by the necessity of his igno- 
tance, be the ready dupe of the unscrupulous portion of those 
Northern communities to whom he owes his freedom? With every 
effort to look on him as a man and a brother, the writer of this volume 
and more especially the gentlemen who have so profusely and well 
illustrated his text, cannot help displaying a comic memory of the 
black man as “ Quashee,” and a patronising observation of him as a 
creature scarcely on a par with themselves, lurking in the background 
of all the work of their pen and brushes. Mr King and his coadjutors 
certainly succeed in making the Southern States appear most attrac- 
tive to immigrants, so far as chances of commercial success go, and 
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they speak on the whole with great hopefulness of the political future, 
when the enormous pains now being taken to educate the next genera- 
tion shall bring forth their due result. To recapitulate a small portion 
of the information here collected would be, in small space, too dreary 
a mere catalogue of the names of industries existent, past, or possible ; 
and in recommending the book to those who find Yankee stories racy, 
to those who would familiarise themselves with the condition of the 
States since the war, er to those whose eyes wander over the earth 
seeking a fresh home, there is no danger of condemning them to wade 
through a single page which is not bright and sparkling or vividly 
descriptive, and scarcely through one-which is not enlivened by some 
telling sketch of men or places. 

Captain Richard Burton *® publishes two thick, handsome, and 
sufficiently illustrated volumes on Iceland, founded partially on a visit 
there, and worked out by the help of various native Icelandic and 
other gentlemen whose names and whose share in the work he specifies 
in the Preface. Captain Burton thought an exaggerated idea of 
Iceland, and of the delights and perils of travellers there, was common, 
and writes this book to disabuse an over-credulous public. The value 
of his share of the work will vary according to the dependence which 
his former works have induced readers to place in his accuracy, im- 
partiality, modesty, and discretion. He treats of the Geography of 
the island under the two heads of Physical and Political, of the 
Anthropology, Social Conditions, Fauna, Flora, and Literature. The 
second volume narrates his personal experiences, with an appendix on 
Sulphur in various parts of the world. 

Six years ago the reigning Queen of Madagascar declared definitely 
and officially against idolatry, and in favour of Christianity. An earlier 
turning to Christian faith, by a previous sovereign, had been followed 
by a persecution ; and under the present queen and her principal ad- 
visers the secret Christian element has come to the light, and is 
becoming so strong as to give good promise of permanence, The 
Malagasy are a Malay people inhabiting the whole island, and probably 
amounting to about 2,500,000 people, divided into three principal 
tribes ; of these about 1,700,000 are under the dominion of this queen, 
while the others are still pagan independent tribes. The Christianisa- 
tion of the island has been chiefly carried on under the auspices of the 
London Missionary Society ; and that body, when the queen took so 
important a step as the one already spoken of, thought the occasion 
urgent enough to call for a special mission. Accordingly Dr Mullens,”” 
and another gentleman and his wife, were sent. They have taken pains 
to make geographical surveys to the utmost of their opportunity, and 
to collect as much reliable information as they could; and this is all 
given to the public in a simple and straightforward way. Those who 
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hesitate to rejoice to see all the growing civilisation of the country 
centring round a specific creed, will at least agree that there is some- 
‘thing noble in the spectacle of a government which, hampered by 
treaty engagements with France, and compelled to admit French spirits 
on its shores, levies its duties in kind, and at once publicly pours the con- 


’ tents of each tenth barrel into the sea. The missionaries find there a 


strong and individual people, and are unable to impose forms or to 
press many reforms that are needed ; for instance, they have not yet 
succeeded in abolishing domestic slavery, although there is a growing 
feeling against it. A foreign slave-trade is now done away with by 
treaty. 

We have received some more interesting volumes of Statis- 
tics 5 published by the Italian Government. They concern the 
actual amount of population on 31st December 1871, the changes 
in the population during the year 1872, and the amount and kind of 
negotiable paper in circulation, as reported upon to the Chamber of 
Deputies on the 15th of March 1875, The population statistics are 
arranged in a form most convenient for the purpose of rapid comparison ; 
in one column each year of life being taken by itself for each province 
in succession ; and then in successive columns the number of males and 
females, their condition as married, unmarried, widows or widowers, 
and their capacity of reading being stated in order. In the statistics of 
changes in the population each small district is taken by itself, and 
the population at the end of 1872 is compared with that at the end 
of 1873, the number of marriages, births, and deaths, of males and 
females, of children born dead, and of accidents during the year being 
recited. The statistics of paper circulation are extremely minute and 
exhaustive, containing, among other matters, a comparison of the vari- 
ations of discount given by the Italian banks with that of the discount 
given by the banks of all the other chief countries of Europe in the 
course of every year from 1861 to 1874. 

Mr Mahaffy’s*° “Social Life in Greece,” of which a second and 
revised edition is now published, will be found a thoroughly refreshing 
book for the student who is overdone with the effort to master the 
intricacies of Greek writers, or with the necessity of getting by rote a cut- 
and-dry account of Greek institutions and customs. The work has the 
effect, not only of making Greek life real and intelligible, but also of 
supplying an original contribution to the solution of some moral and 
social problems of modern life. Mr Mahaffy says he cannot, with Mr 
Grote, accept the political condition of things in the Homeric poems as 
a safe guide to the political life of Greece in the poet’s own day. He 
also refuses to assent to Mr Grote’s position, that all inquiries into the 
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previous conditions of Greece are impossible and useless ; on the con- 
trary, he. thinks that “the consistent voice of the older Greek legends, 
coupled with what we know of early Pheenician and Egyptian history, 
wellnigh solves the difficulty.” As to the Greeks of the Attic age, Mr 
Mahaffy is of opinion that “an accurate and calm review” of the old 
comic fragments, and of. Aristophanes, of the orators Antiphon and 
Andocides, and other documents, may “ bring us somewhat to lower the 
estimate usually formed of Periclean Athens, and to consider that both 
the incomparable literature and the incomparable art then produced 
were to some extent the work of a select few, who stood apart from the 
crowd as they have done in other. golden periods, and who in many 
respects owed their success to the patronage, first of the tyrants, and 
then of the tyrants’ successor, Pericles. 

It may seem questionable whether Mr Jones’ ®® book about East 
London ought to be classed among writings on Social subjects, which 
are really his topics, or among Travels, because the regions he tells of 
are commonly spoken of with a distant ignorance that would be 
thought uneducated if India even, or certainly America, were on the 
tapis. But in truth we have commonly a much greater proneness to 
acquaint ourselves with the state and condition of other people than 
with those of our fellow-subjects, possibly because we can learn from 
strangers lessons which we should feel reluctant and ashamed to learn 
at home. Mr Jones’ volume is just of that broad, hearty, genial, 
spicy sort that brings subject and reader most thoroughly face to 
face, and it ought to hasten the result that the East End of London, 
with its hard-working, respectable population, should be recognised as 
ranking with other seaports, and not be any longer vilified as the hot- 
bed where the vice of London is raised. Mr Jones had long expe- 
rience of West-End London life before he took up his abode in St 
George’s-in-the-East, and he says that the assumption that the East is 
morally worse than the West is one not supported by facts, and is in- 
clined to think that the West has quite as much to learn from the 
East as the East from the West. His chapters are on Parochial 
Subdivision, which he thinks has been carried too far ; on Church 
Endowments ; on Lay Help; on the Trades and Industries of the 
** Kast End,” the principal of which are sugar and wild beasts; on 
Education ; on Sailors’ Homes; on Social, Physical, and Civil Life ; 
and on his own trials, hopes, and prospects in his East-End parish, a 
chapter which will arouse warm sympathy. 

Mr Smiles’ *! writings, if not exhaustive in their ethical aspects, are 
always healthy and bracing in their tone, and likely to do a large 
amount of indisputable good. “Thrift” is crammed with instructive 
instances of persons struggling upward amidst all kinds of obstacles, 
and often showing their sympathy with the struggles of others by a 
large-hearted and unostentatious charity. The book, though naturally 
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desultory in its style, may be read with interest if only for the quaint, 
out-of-the-way picture it presents on every other page of the manners 
of very humble and obscure personages, and of the practical problems 
which beset the lower grades of social life. 

The Principal *? of the Church of Scotland Normal School at Glasgow 
is a very fit person, by position, to publish an account of the great 
innovators in education. As the successor of David Stow, he must 
frequently be inclined to bring before his students the necessity of 
vigorous individual thought to readapt teaching to the new wants of 
the day. Nothing is more imperatively needed for a teacher than a 
rooted conviction that almost each year will work such changes in the 
social surroundings of his charge, that unless he is very wide awake 
and broad in his sympathies he must infallibly miss that delicate 
reciprocity of feeling which alone can make him an educator rather 
than a mere “dominie.” This is especially true of male teachers, who 
are more naturally apt to crystallise their views than women are. In 
fact, teaching can never become a science except in an inexact sense, 
since it consists of no grouping and generalisation of already existing and 
invariable facts, but in a constant reaching forward to an ever-develop- 
ing practical art. Mr Leitch’s book is useful, therefore, rather as a 
recognition of the labours and virtues of the past, as a warning against 
former blunders, and as an incitement to originality in teaching, than 
as a contribution to a science, At the ‘same time, it should be said 
that not only has he sketched the lives and labours of his heroes with 
a vivid pencil, but also that he would apparently be among the first 
to dread any pressing of teachers into one mould, however carefully 
prepared. Locke, Pestalozzi, Bell and Lancaster, Stow and Herbert 
Spencer are the names he has selected as pre-eminently interesting to 
the embryo educator. 

We have much pleasure in calling attention to Messrs Dalby & 
Isbister’s series of Copy-Books ** and Drawing-Books.** The former are 
refreshing after the trite commonplace maxims familiarly associated 
with a “copy,” in that the copy in this case is a sort of continuous 
narrative of some true and interesting class of facts. Thus the con- 
nection between writing and its purposes is in some way kept up in 
the student’s mind. The drawing-books are extremely various, and 
seem well suited for their ends. 

It is always a pleasure to see German maps, and the specimen maps 
and coloured geological plans** sent us by Messrs Artaria are of a very 
high order of merit. The fulness of detail, the clearness of delineation, 
and the richness of colour are especially conspicuous. 

The “Library Atlas,” °° consisting of a hundred maps of modern 
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historical and classical]geography, with descriptive letterpress by such 
high authorities as Dr Bryce, Dr Collier, and Dr Schmitz, must take a 
very high place in English educational literature. There is a copious 
index. 

We think Mr Kelly *’ is supplying a real want in preparing a series 
of County Topographies. Hitherto the only books available for solving 
a puzzle about some out-of-the-way place in the country has been Lewis's 
antiquated volumes of enormous size, an obsolete itinerary, or a Post- 
Office Directory. Mr Kelly’s topographies, of which we have received 
those on Dorsetshire, Wiltshire, Hampshire, and the Isle of Wight, seem 
in all respects well calculated to serve the chief purposes for which they 
may be required. : 

It is needless to say anything in favour of Mr Cook’s “ Tourist’s Hand- 
book *8 for Southern Italy.” The work includes Rome, and is clear, 
full, and of course thoroughly practical. A different sort of guide- 
book, though with great merits of its own, is an American Resident's 
“‘ Switzerland and the Swiss.” °® It is a book which is well worth read- 
ing at home, as well as abroad, and this cannot be said of even some 
of the best guide-books. We wish well t6é Dr Fallon’s #° new Hindustani- 
English Dictionary. It is to be completed in 25 parts of 48 pages 
each part, forming together one volume. The work seems full of 
promise. 





SCIENCE. 


EARLY fifteen years ago geologists were startled by the announce- 
ment that in the old Laurentian rocks of Canada, always previously 
regarded as Azoic, traces of very lowly organisms had been discovered. 
These consisted of undulated and usually more or less concentric 
layers of green serpentinous mineral, separated by portions of calcareous 
matter ; and the notion that they might be of organic origin seems to 
have been first suggested to the late Sir William Logan, by the 
resemblance of weathered specimens to certain Silurian fossils of rather 
problematical nature, known as Stromatopore. Examination showed 
that parts of the calcareous layers presented an appearance of minute 
tubulation more or less closely resembling that observed in the shells 
of some of the Foraminifera, The animal whose existence was thus 
imperfectly revealed was accordingly regarded as a Foraminifer of 
gigantic size, but of rather indefinite growth, and described under the 
name of Hozoon Canadense, the Canadian Dawn-animal. This view of 
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the nature of the so-called Hozoon was received with considerable doubt 
by many, and a violent discussion ensued, in which the chief parts 
were taken by Dr Dawson of Montreal and Dr Carpenter on the 
affirmative side, and by Professors King and Rowney on the negative. 
The latter gentlemen still maintain that all the appearances of the 
structure of Hozoon may be accounted for upon mineralogical principles ; 
Mr Carter declares that the structure, whatever it may be, is not 
Foraminiferal ; whilst Dr Dawson, the original describer of Eozoon, 
and Dr Carpenter, who has been his coadjutor throughout, hold their 
original position with equal determination. It is fortunately not our 
duty to decide this question, the settlement of which is of great impor- 
tance in the history of life upon our earth, but simply to call atten- 
tion to the publication by Dr Dawson of a small volume bearing the 
title of ‘‘ The Dawn of Life,” ! in which the whole of the extant evidence 
on both sides is discussed in a very pleasant and intelligible manner. 
In thep present state of the question, and especially considering the 
discovery in the same rocks with the Hozoon of numerous small bodies 
which present every appearance of being the serpentinous and siliceous 
casts of the chambers of small Foraminifera of a normal type, it seems 
to us that the balance of evidence is at present in favour of those who 
maintain the organic nature of the supposed fossil. Dr Dawson’s 
book is well and abundantly illustrated, and will be read with interest 
by those who are not geologists. ; 

Professor Haeckel’s ‘“ Natiirliche Schépfungs geschichte ” is perhaps 
the book which has done more than any other to popularise the 
Darwinian theory of the origin of species by natural selection in 
Germany ; in fact, he has been called by his countrymen the German 
Darwin, although, for his own part, he is far from seeking to appro- 
priate to himself any of the laurels awarded to the great English natu- 
ralist, of whom and his works he speaks always in the most enthusiastic 
terms. He is indeed never weary of singing the praises of the great 
master, whose thoughts have within the last few years so completely 
changed the whole aspect of biological science, that in the consideration 
of the history of opinion upon most questions, we are compelled to fix 
almost a hard-and-fast line of demarcation between the views enter- 
tained before and after the promulgation of his theory. But among 
the apostles of Darwinism, Haeckel certainly occupies the leading place. 
He has not merely written an exposition of his own opinions on the 
subject, but has carried out an important scientific investigation in 
the spirit of the theory, and founding his work upon the results of 
this investigation, has boldly attempted what Darwin himself has 
hitherto shrunk from doing, namely, to establish on Darwinian prin- 
ciples a natural classification of organisms, and to indicate the steps. 
by which, in the lapse of untold ages, organisms have become what 
they now are. That in the edifice he has raised first in his “Generelle 
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Morphologie der Organismen,” and subsequently in the work above 
mentioned, six editions of which have appeared in Germany, there 
are many points open to attack, no one can doubt, but even those 
who differ from him in some or in many particulars, must admire the 
boldness and ingenuity of his arguments, and feel that, if still uncon- 
vinced, they have at least gained much by his labours. 

Professor Haeckel regards the phenomena of life as of a strictly 
mechanical nature, and as thus brought into accord with the, monistic 
conception of the universe, namely, that every phenomenon since the 
beginning of things has been produced by purely mechanical causes, 
without miraculous intervention. We do not know that a vitalistic con- 
ception of organised nature is 80 completely incompatible with this 
monistic conception of the universe, as Haeckel seems to think ; at 
any rate, until the possibility of absolute spontaneous generation, or of 
the direct production of organic beings from inorganic matter under 
the influence of the ordinary physical forces can be demonstrated, the 
mechanical theory of life, in the strictly Haeckelian sense, cannot be 
regarded as finally established. It must be confessed, however, that 
for all practical purposes the question as to the origin of life may for 
the present be allowed to rest ; and without absolutely accepting or 
rejecting the purely mechanical theory offered to us by Haeckel, we 
may admit and admire the unity of conception and the perspicacity 
and ingenuity so brilliantly displayed in his works already cited, an 
English translation of one of which, under the title of “ The History 
of Creation,”? has just been published. The object of this is the 
establishment of a general system of nature on the principles of the 
theory of descent with modification. It includes a historical discus- 
sion of the theory of descent as formulated by various naturalists, espe- 
cially Goethe, Lamarck, and Darwin; a further development of the 
general theory as established by the last-named author, the whole 
leading up to the application of these principles to our conceptions of 
the natural systematic relations of organisms, founded chiefly on the 
principle that the phylogeny or tribal history of the development of 
organisms is represented in their ontogeny or individual development, 
a principle which Professor Haeckel denominates the “ biogenetic 
fundamental law.” It is impossible here to give any idea of the 
manner in which this difficult matter is handled by the author. Ex- 
perienced naturalists will, no doubt, find many points in which their 
opinions differ from those of the author; but even those who are 
most inclined to cavil at his methods and results, can hardly fail to 
gather many new and valuable ideas from the perusal of his work. 
The translation which, as we are informed in a short preface, has been 
executed by a young lady, and revised by Professor E. Ray Lankester, 
one of Haeckel’s most ardent disciples, is an exceedingly good one, 
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although we do not admire some of the English names which have 
been employed as equivalents for German terms. Some of these, 
especially, will be quite unintelligible to readers unacquainted with 
German scientific literature. Many illustrations are given, and the 
ethnographical map accompanying the book is printed in colours ; but 
by a singular blunder, which we hope may be soon corrected in a 
new edition, considerable portions of both North and South America 
are coloured as if inhabited by Dravidian people from Southern 
Hindostan. 

Professor Pagenstecher’s “ Allgemeine Zoologie,” ° promises to be the 
best text-book of the principles of that science that we possess. The 
first part only has as yet appeared, but the second, which, we presume, 
will complete the work, is announced as already in the press. In this 
first part the author commences by giving a historical discussion of the 
philosophical conceptions of nature, and especially of living nature, 
prevalent in various ages of the world. In the second book he treats 
of the general properties of animal bodies, including the description of 
the cell as the ultimate constituent of living bodies, and of the mode 
of combination and differentiation of cells to form complete organisms, 
the notion of animal individuality and its relations to polymorphism, 
and the arrangement of the parts of animals (homologies, &c.) In the 
third book, which treats of the division and limitation of the animal 
kingdom, the important question of the idea of the species is discussed 
at great length in a historical form, and as a sequel to this, the various 
modes of classification. In his views on this important section of the 
subject, Professor Pagenstecher is decidedly evolutionist, as also on 
the question of the separation of the animal and vegetable kingdoms, 
which forms the argument of the last division of this first part of his 
book, We may recommend this work to our readers as an admirable 
outline of the present state of zoology, and of the steps by which the 
science has attained the position it now occupies. 

The necessity of treating biological science as a whole, that is to say, 
of combining as far as possible the knowledge of the general phenomena 
of animal and vegetable life, in order to the proper comprehension of 
either, is one which has of late years forced itself with more and more 
clearness upon all naturalists. Professor Huxley, who is teaching 
biology in this wide sense at South Kensington, feeling that without 
practical investigation the knowledge acquired from reading and 
lectures will always remain very imperfect, has always, since he obtained 
the means of doing so, made laboratory-work one of his chief means of 
instruction, and he now publishes, in a small volume,‘,a series of direc- 
tions for the guidance of those who wish to learn the method of inves- 
tigation to be pursued in order to attain a practical acquaintance with 
biological phenomena, which will be of the highest value both to isolated 
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students, and to science-teachers who design to do something more than 
communicate the dry outlines of zoology and botany to their pupils. 
For this purpose he has selected a series of thirteen common and easily 
obtained plants and animals, and given first a sketch of their general cha- 
racteristics, followed by a description of the processes to be adopted in 
their examination, or what he calls the “‘laboratory-work” for each species. 
The selection of plants appears to be excellent. To the list of animals 
we think one or two additions might have been made with advantage, 
as, for example, the common earthworm and the garden snail. The 
freshwater mussel is hardly a satisfactory representative of the whole 
molluscan sub-kingdom. But for what the Professor has here given 
us, all students of natural history must be grateful. 

Dr Carter Blake may congratulate himself on having produced, in his 
“Zoology for Students,” ° about as bad a book as can very well be 
conceived. It is full of errors of various kinds from beginning to 
and, Fancy the writer of a Manual of Zoology for Students telling 
his confiding readers, with regard to a certain order of mammals, that 
“‘the posterior extremities may be modified, as in the case of the 
whales and manatees, into a resemblance of the tails of true fishes” 
(p. 15). It is true that this statement is not repeated in the descrip- 
tion of the characters of the Sirenia and Cetacea, but even here we 
find no mention of the suppression of the hind-limbs in these animals. 
Of the camels and llamas we are told (p. 23) that they possess no 
canines, whereas the presence of canines in both jaws is one of the 
most important characters of these animals. We learn, to our 
astonishment (p. 38) that in the existing elephant the tusks project 
from the lower, and in the Dinotherium from the upper jaw; while 
at the bottom of the same page the dental formula of the 
elephants is given correctly, and on a subsequent page the head of 
Dinotherium is properly figured. The Batrachia are regarded as 
an order of the class Reptilia, and yet among the characters of 
the Reptilia we find it stated that “there is an amnios and allan- 
toid, and no metamorphosis in any of the members of the class.” 
Again, under the order Batrachia, the student is informed that “the 
order Anuva have no metamorphosis,” and yet three lines below the 
tadpole of the frog is specially referred to, the frogs being in the 
meanwhile mentioned as one of the chief examples of the order (p. 
175). Who would recognise the structure of the pearly Nautilus 
irom the following description? “The shell is divided into tubes 
and chambers by a series of partitions (septa), or by a tube or siph- 
uncle,”—and what sort of notion of the mode of its formation can be 
arrived at from the statement that “the last chamber only is occupied 
by the animal ; the others are probably occupied in succession” ! 
With regard to the Insecta, the students will receive the following 
very novel piece of information :—“The head is distinct from the 
trunk, to which two antenne are attached.” Lower down on the same 
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page, however, he will find that the antenne are attached to the head. 
The whole treatment of the class Insecta is worthy of such a begin- 
ning ; there is hardly an order of which even the general characters 
are correctly given, and the statements with regard to them contain so 
many blunders, that one is surprised at their being brought together 
into so small a space. The fleas, the suctorial and biting lice, and 
the spring-tails, are all put together in an order of Aptera, which we 
hoped never to have seen again in a Zoological Manual. Under 
Hemiptera we are told that “ Bugs were unknown in England until 
the beginning of the sixteenth century,”—a statement which is very 
doubtful, even with regard to the bed-bug, and certainly not true of 
bugs in general, to which it would seem here to apply. The water- 
scorpions are said to “ belong to the homopterous division.” Of the 
structure of the mouth in the Lepidoptera all description is omitted, 
and the reader is left to infer that these insects are suctorial, from the 
statement that “the mouth of the caterpillar, unlike that of the per- 
fect insect, is formed for mastication.” At p. 287 we are told that 
“The Zineine are a form which may be divided into three groups— 
Ist, the species hurtful to our stuffs and furs ; 2nd, the species which 
destroy our corn crops ; 3rd, the species which feed on plants.” Can 
anything be imagined much more absurd in a Zoological Manual ? 
This, however, is almost equalled by a delightful passage on the same 
page, in which the wings of the Orthoptera are described as follows :— 
“There are four wings; the anterior parts are smaller than the 
posterior; they are coriaceous or leathery, and form elytra; the 
posterior part of the wings is membranous and longitudinally folded, 
the under wings being folded over the upper.” We must leave this 
enigmatic statement to be solved by our entomological readers, who 
will also be surprised to learn that “the Dragon-flies pass through 
a series of changes which are of extremely short duration, and in the 
Ephemere reach their minimum [sic] of brevity.” At p. 301, after a 
passage describing the respiratory organs of Spiders, the account of 
the Crustacea begins at once without any notice to the reader that he 
has got into a new class, and even the headline, “‘ Arachnida,” is con- 
tinued to the end of the section. The Cirripedia, on the other hand, 
have a section as a class by themselves, although we are told that 
they ‘are Crustaceans, which are affixed in the adult period ;” and the 
question naturally arises, Why then are they not included with the 
Crustacea, seeing that a great deal of the interest attaching to them 
depends upon the recognition of this relationship? The character 
given of the class is a very queer one, and seems to have been com- 
piled from two descriptions, parts of which crop up curiously in dif- 
ferent places. Upon the early stages of the Cirripedes, from which 
mainly their relationship to the lower Crustacea has been recognised, 
we find not a single syllable! and indeed the metamorphoses of the 
Crustacea themselves are passed almost swb silentio. The last blunder 
that we shall notice is really almost inconceivable, Of the Echinoder- 
mata we are told—-‘‘ This class comprises animals having a coriaceous 
skin, without spines or quills, or a shell-test”!! How such a state- 
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ment as this could escape any writer in face of the manifest meaning 
of the name of the group is quite beyond our comprehension. 

It is with regret that we have had to pass what may seem to be a 
harsh judgment upon Dr Carter Blake’s book, but we felt it to be our 
duty to warn students and their teachers that in it they will not find 
a trustworthy guide to zoological knowledge, and we have devoted to 
the book a greater amount of space than its importance might seem to 
deserve, because it bears what the author himself describes as the 
imprimatur of Professor Owen, in the shape of some notes from 
lectures delivered by the latter, inserted by permission at the begin- 
ning of the book as a sort of preface. How the learned Professor was 
induced to lend the sanction of-his name to such a book is hard to 
understand ; and while we may appreciate the kindness of his motive, 
we cannot but accuse him of having been too easy of persuasion on 
this occasion. It is equally difficult to conceive how a naturalist of 
acknowledged repute like Dr Carter Blake can offer to students a 
“Manual of Zoology” containing such a mass of instances of ignor- 
ance or carelessness, or of both combined. 

In Dr A. Nuhn’s “ Text-book of Comparative Anatomy ” ® we have 
a purely descriptive manual, the author never going out of his way in 
search of homologies, He treats his subject from the physiological 
point of view, describing the organs of animals in the order of the 
functions they perform. In his first part he treats of the organs of 
vegetative life, digestion, respiration (and voice), circulation, and 
secretion (including generation) ; and his descriptions, which are care- 
ful and detailed, are illustrated with a great number of woodcuts, 
many of them more or less diagrammatic. Some of the figures illus- 
trating the circulatory apparatus are coloured with red and blue, to 
distinguish the venous and arterial portions, Professor Nuhn’s work 
will be a useful manual for students. 

We may safely recommend to young entomologists, and to those who 
wish to furnish young entomologists with a useful guide, the “ Sketches 
of British Insects” of the Rev. W. Houghton.’ It furnishes a brief 
outline of British entomology written in a pleasant style, and from it 
the beginner will obtain a great deal of sound information on the 
natural history of our native insects. The little work is illustrated 
with several plates printed in colours, and with numerous wood- 
engravings. 

Although Mr Darwin’s reputation rests chiefly in most minds upon that 
theory which generally bears his name, his claims to rank as a thoroughly 
practical naturalist and most acute and accurate observer have an equally 
sure foundation, and are of much longer standing. Even his opponents 
admit that the qualities of a naturalist of the very highest rank are 
displayed even in those theoretical works to the general conclusions of 





6 “Lehrbuch der vergleichenden Anatomie.” Von Dr A. Nuhn. Erster 
Theil. 8vo, Heidelberg. 1875. 

7 “Sketches of British Insects: a Handbook for Beginners in the Study of 
wr By the Rev. W. Houghton. Sm. 8vo. London: Groombridge. 
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which they object; and some of the publications which have been 
produced in support of the theory manifest the same qualities. very 
strongly. One of these is the memoir on “‘ The Movements and Habits 
of Climbing Plants,”® originally published in the Journal of the Linnean 
Society, a second enlarged and improved edition of which is now before 
us. In this work Mr Darwin describes the various modes in which 
plants climb,—by simple twining, by means of tendrils of diverse 
origin, by the agency of hooks, and by peculiarly-developed roots. 
He enters into very full and interesting details of experiments made for 
the purpose of determining the direct causes of the movements implicated 
in producing the described results, and shows that, as he himself says, 
many of the plants cited ‘‘display as beautiful adaptations as can be 
found in any part of the kingdom of nature.” By a series of com- 
parative considerations upon the state of the organs in nearly-allied 
plants, and even in different parts of the same plant, Mr Darwin 
endeavours to show the mode in which the peculiar structures of 
climbing plants have been developed in accordance with his theory of 
evolution. The little book is, however, of the highest interest inde- 
pendent of any theoretical considerations, and to the botanist its study 
will be indispensable. 

Under the title of ‘‘ Plantae Lorentziane”® we have from Professor 
Grisebach a most valuable contribution to the botany of the pampas 
of the interior of the Argentine Republic. Dr Lorentz of Cordoba 
has been employed for two years in the service of the Government in 
investigating the plants of this region, and the collections and notes sent 
home by him are here worked up by the author into a memoir of great 
importance, published in the Z'’ransactions of the Royal Society of 
Sciences at Gottingen. The flora of the region examined by Dr 
Lorentz appears to be a poor one, for although his researches extended 
over the provinces of Cordoba, Santiago, Tucuman, and Catamarca, 
stretching through about five degrees of latitude—and parts of this 
region are of a mountainous character—the total number of species of 
vascular plants obtained is only 927. From these materials, however, 
Professor Grisebach has been enabled to indicate the main features of 
the botany of this little-known region—how little known is best evi- 
denced by the great number of species which he has been compelled 
to describe as new. Some of these are figured on two plates which 
accompany the memoir. 

Professor Morris has printed a “ Lecture on the Geology of Croy- 
don,” 1° delivered by him before the members of the Croydon Micro- 
scopical Club, in which, while describing the structure of the immediate 
neighbourhood of the place inhabited by his hearers, he takes the 





® “The Movements and Habits of Climbing Plants.” By Charles Darwin. 
Second edition, revised. Sm. 8vo. London: Murray. 1875. 

* “Plante Lorentziane, Bearbeitung der ersten und zweiten Sammlung 
argentinischer Pflanzen des Professor Lorentz zu Cordoba.” Von A. Grisebach. 
4to. Gottingen: Dieterich. 1874. 

” “Lecture on the Geology of Croydon, in Relation to the Geology of the 
London Basin and other Localities.’’ By J. Morris, 8vo. Croydon. 1875. 
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opportunity of indicating the geological relations of that locality to 
other districts, and thus, in brief, the general principles of stratigraphi- 
cal geology. Such little sketches as these, when executed by the hand 
of a master, are of the greatest value, by leading those who would 
probably read geological manuals for ever without getting a single 
idea into their heads to a comprehension of great facts, through 
an intelligent consideration of the details which lie within their daily 
observation, Professor Morris’s little pamphlet is illustrated with a 
coloured map and several woodcuts. 

Of Professor Frey’s “‘ Grundziige der Histologie ” 1! we need scarcely 
say more than that it furnishes an excellent manual for medical students; 
whilst from the mode of treatment adopted, and the number of illus- 
trations derived from other animals than man, it will be a useful book 
of reference to naturalists generally. The style adopted by the author 
is exceedingly clear, and the subject is arranged so as to carry on the 
reader very easily ; his progress will also be facilitated by the great 
number of figures interspersed through the text. 

A third edition of the English translation of Dr Pouchet’s work, 
“The Universe,” !2 will be welcome at this season of gift-books. The 
main point of the book seems to be to contrast the phenomena of the 
infinitely great and the infinitely little, as is indicated by its second 
title; and with this view the author gives a rapid sketch of such 
portions of the animal and vegetable kingdoms, and of the general facts 
of geology and astronomy, as suit his particular purpose. The science 
strikes us as being loose and often antiquated, and the style is, more 
Gallico, rather too magniloquent for English tastes. The book is illus- 
trated with a great number of beautifully-executed woodcuts. 

The sea, which possesses such a peculiar and mysterious fascination 
for all of us who are not too familiar with it, and has in all times been 
a favourite theme with poets, naturally furnished an admirable subject 
for one of those gushing, semi-scientific books that M. Michelet loves 
to write,—strange mixtures of science, love, sentiment, and anecdote, 
—such as we can easily imagine to be the delight of sentimental lads, 
and the still more numerous young ladies of a similar turn of mind. 
Accordingly “La Mer” forms a companion volume to “ L/Oiseau,” 
“ L’Insecte,” and “ La Montagne,” and Mr Davenport Adams has just 
published a translation of it.!’ The work is in the usual rhapsodical 
style of M. Michelet’s writings of this class, and the somewhat difficult 
task of translating it has been very well performed, although we here 
and there meet with slight errors arising from imperfect knowledge of 
the subjects treated of. It need hardly be said that the science is not 
of the highest class. The book, which is well got up, and will be 








11 “@Grundziige der Histologie, zur Einleitung in das Studium derselben.” 
Vierundzwanzig Vorlesungen von Heinrich Frey. 8vo. Leipzig: Engelmann. 
1875. 

12 “The Universe ; or the Infinitely Great and the Infinitely Little.” By F. A. 
Pouchet, M.D. Third edition. 8vo, London: Blackie. 1875. 
18 “The Sea.” By Jules Michelet. 8vo. London: Nelson & Sons. 1875. 
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welcome at this season, is illustrated with several plates of marine views, 
apparently reproductions of drawings in Indian-ink. 

Mr J. C. Southall believes that man made his first appearance on 
the earth about six thousand years ago. In support of this opinion, 
he has in his book, “The Recent Origin of Man,”’}* subjected the 
evidence upon which modern geologists and anthropologists have 
assigned to the human race a much earlier origin to a detailed discus- 
sion, in which he has certainly, with considerable ingenuity, made 
the most of the objections that can be raised to the calculations upon 
which a very high antiquity has been assigned to the human race. 
Although we do not think he has made out his case, his book evi- 
dences an immense amount of research, and will be read with much 
interest and advantage even by those who do not accept his conclu- 
sions. It is illustrated with numerous wood-engravings. 
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R RINK’S “ Tales and Traditions of the Eskimo”?! is 4 most in- 
teresting work, and one that will certainly be much studied, and 
make an epoch in our knowledge of our quaint brethren of the North. 
Dr Rink has spent many years among the Hyperboreans in the service 


of his Government, and thus has been able to make a very excellent 
collection. He first published it in Danish in 1866 ; a second series 
followed in 1871; and now the whole appears in our own tongue, 
admirably translated by Dr Rink himself. A book of this kind is 
not only a new pleasure, as opening up for us another literature (if we 
may use the phrase), but is of scientific value in its bearing on the 
theories of prehistoric man. For while, as Dr Rink well observes, 
the study-of that subject has hitherto been based on weapons and 
other material objects which have been found in the earth, it would 
be far more conclusive if we can find some relic of the intellectual 
life of the most ancient times still surviving. Such a survival could 
be found only among a people which had remained in the same stage 
of advancement, and in a state of isolation from other peoples, for an 
immeasurable period. These conditions occur in the case of the 
Eskimo. This people occupies about five thousand miless of coast 
between Labrador and Behring Strait. Their southern limit of lati- 
tude is between 50° and 60°; and they have been found almost as far 
to the north as navigators have yet penetrated, Dr Rink thinking it 





14 ¢'The Recent Origin of Man, as illustrated by Geology and the Modern 
Science of Prehistoric Archeology.” By James C. Southall. 8vo. Philadelphia : 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1875. 

1 “Tales and Traditions of the Eskimo.” By Dr Henry Rink. Translated 
from the Danish by the author, Edited by Dr Robert Brown. Edinburgh and 
London: W. Blackwood & Sons. 
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possible that other bands may be found still further north. Their 
living is derived entirely from hunting and fishing, and they in- 
variably dwell on the coast. They are semi-nomadic, generally win- 
tering in the same place for many years, and moving about under 
tents during the summer in quest of reindeer, seal, and sometimes 
trade. Men and women dress in trousers and jacket of fur, with high 
boots, Dr Rink illustrates his book with some very interesting wood- 
cuts, drawn and engraved for him in Greenland; but most of our 
readers will remember the singular costumes of the Eskimo women in 
the sketches from the Arctic Expedition published in the illustrated 
journals a few weeks back. The Eskimo house consists of a large, 
low, square room, built of stone and turf, approached by a sort of low 
tunnel in the middle of one side. Around the other three sides of the 
interior runs a ledge, which forms the sleeping-place. From one to 
four families (from ten to twenty persons) occupy such a house. The 
necessaries, such as cooking utensils, a large boat, sledges, winter 
stores, and the like, are owned in common by the inmates of the house. 
Personal property consists generally of fishing implements, and the 
kayak or small fishing-boat. Soap-stone and whalebone are the mate- 
rials of which most of their utensils are made. Objects of metal are 
of course very precious, Their weapons are darts and spears, to which 
they generally attach a small bladder, for the double purpose of im- 
peding the prey when struck, and also of saving the weapon when it 
has been thrown unsuccessfully. They are accustomed to kill even 
birds with a spear thrown from the hand. Monogamy is almost every- 
where the rule; but divorce and taking a second wife are freely prac- 
tised. A newly-married pair usually resides with the parents of one 
party ; and a resident mother-in-law takes de jure that commanding 
position which she holds only de facto with us. The laws or customs 
are curious. There appears to be no idea of a central authority. The 
father, of course, is supreme in the house; but the hamlet, or coflec- 
tion of houses, has no government save the general consent. The laws 
respecting found floating wood or wounded animals, and tltose gene- 
rally relating to hunting, are very quaint. One singular rule is, that 
if a man borrows a tool or weapon, and loses or injures it, he is 
not responsible to the owner. There are no law-courts, nor any 
regular system of punishment for wrong-doing beyond the re- 
proach of public opinion. It should be remembered that offences 
against property, which form the largest class of crimes among 
us, are almost impossible among the Eskimo from their poverty. 
Their gentle demeanour, also, makes quarrels rare. For a serious act 
of violence private vengeance would be exacted. They hold the 
soul to be immortal, and incline to the doctrine of transmigration. 
The world is ruled by various supernatural beings, each having 
his own locality. There is a world above the sky, and another 
beneath the earth ; and these are the abodes of the dead. Contrary to 
our notion, the under world, being sheltered, is fruitful, and is the home 
of the blessed : the upper world, which is cold and barren, is reserved 
for the wicked. There is an indistinct idea of a supreme being, who 
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grants to certain men, called angakok, a sort of mediumship or control 
over the ordinary deities for purposes of good. Witchcraft, or a secret 
understanding with’ some supernatural power for selfish or wicked 
purposes, also prevails. The dead are free to revisit the earth, where 
they manifest themselves by whistling, or by a singing in the ears, 
and sometimes, more ominously, by a bodily appearance. The sun is 
a female, and the moon a man, as is generally the Northern theory. 
On the way to the moon dwells a dreadful woman, who tears out the 
entrails of those whom she can cause to laugh. Prayer, amulets, and 
fasting are the principal means of averting evil. A child is generally 
named, as with many other nations, after his grandfather. To make 
him a mighty hunter, his father eats with a boot under his plate ; 
and when he is a year old, his mother licks him all over, a practice 
doubtless imitated from the neighbouring bears. The angakok possess 
a power of summoning spirits, and of flying through the air, which 
very closely resembles the feats of our own Mrs Guppy and Mr Home. 
The angakok, with his head tied between his legs, is placed on the 
floor of a dark room; the spirit arrives with a flash of light, and 
answers questions in the hearing of those present at the séance. If 
the angakok flies, he goes through a hole in the roof. It is not quite 
decided whether his body flies, or whether his soul goes alone, in which 
case the Eskimo has not nearly reached our pitch of civilisation. But 
he equals us, and resembles us closely, in one particular: no lights are 
allowed until the spirit has departed, and then the angakok is found 
untied. The Eskimo of the Danish districts have become Christians. 
By a happy adaptation, their old supreme being has been identified 
with the European devil : and as their hell was in the skies, they have 
constructed a heaven above and beyond this. Dr Rink considers the 
Eskimo to be akin rather to the American Indian than to the Asiatic. 
As will be seen, their stories speak of themselves as “‘ coast-people,” in 
distinction to the only foreigners they know, who are “inlanders.” The 
tales in this volume are all short and very simple, as might be expected. 
There is a fair strain of poetry running through them, and they occa- 
sionally show literary art. Thus a man who went out to pray for 
strength “ stood between two high mountains, and called out, ‘ Lord of 
strength, come forth.’” They refer mainly to fishing, hospitality, and 
struggles with the “inlanders.” They contain a good deal of witch- 
craft. Human beings are frequently turned into animals, and wice 
versa, There is also a great deal of killing ; and this severe treatment 
is occasionally applied in a way which seems to us hardly logical. 
The stories make remarkably little mention of love, or of any incidents 
connected therewith. When marriage is mentioned, it is generally a 
mere question of taking a helpmate. We recommend this excellent 
book to all who are interested in ethnology or in primitive literature. 
We must not pass over the clear notes on the Eskimo tongue. 

Two enormous volumes of Memoir and Correspondence of the unfor- 
tunate painter Haydon 2 have just been brought out by one of his sons. 





* “Benjamin Robert Haydon: Correspondence and Table-talk.” With 
Memoir by his son, F. W. Haydon. London : Chatto & Windus. 
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The work fills us with deep regret. It was one which did not require 
doing at all, and it has been done at such extraordinary length as to fill 
three or four times the bulk of Stanley’s Arnold. And this, when we 
knew all that we need to know of Haydon from the extracts from his 
Journals published by Mr Tom Taylor several years ago. But far 
worse than the size of the work is the tone in which it has been written. 
We are sometimes tempted to wish that, as good taste does not pre- 
vent persons from writing memoirs of very near relatives, a law might 
do so. The hapless subject of this work, B, R. Haydon, was a 
man of whom it was most desirable that something should be 
known. With all his faults he combined virtues, and with his 
folly, wisdom; and his sufferings were more than sufficient to 
condone his errors. His career and his teaching are interesting 
and highly instructive. The present work was, however, rendered 
unnecessary by the publication of part of his Journals mentioned 
above. An autobiography or journal is not generally a high-class 
book. A really great man could hardly, perhaps, write his own life. 
The professedly autobiographical work of Goethe hardly deserves the 
name. But it is certain that an ordinary man who will take the 
trouble to keep a true and candid journal will always produce a very 
readable book. Evelyn, Pepys, Rousseau, at once rise to our mind, 
with Cicero and Montaigne, among men who wrote much of them- 
selves without intending it. And the more personal the journal is, the 
more generally interesting it will be. After all, from none of us is any- 
thing humani alienum. Though a man cannot judge himself, yet he 
knows his own acts and feelings better than another ; and if he will 
honestly put these on paper, we get something that we can get in no 
other way. Not to his friend, not to himself does a man speak as 
Rousseau speaks in his “ Confessions.” He veils what he knows to be 
base; and the mere conventionalities of human intercourse prevent 
him from talking of ‘‘my grand bald head”—“ my talents! my 
energy !”—“ the professorship, . . . for which I am certainly the 
most fit man in England,”—all which phrases occur in poor Haydon’s 
journals. So that if we would study the springs which move us, the 
inmost thoughts and wishes which result in our countless forms of 
folly, vanity, selfishness, and crime, we can look only into some candid, 
unprompted confession—or into ourselves. Such a confession are 
Haydon’s Journals, which are not sufficiently quoted in this 
work, In them the man shows himself, both as he was and 
as he believed himself to be. The style is admirable; it is lively 
and terse. How much is contained in these lines apropos of a visit 
to the sea in 1831— 


“Tt is five years since we were at the sea—some of the children never saw it. 
Twice I have been imprisoned ; and though I thought it was a little at the 
expense of principle to go without settling all my bills, yet as my income is 
current, and all depends on my talents and the developing of them in health, 
it may be excused,” 


This little paragraph is a history of his life, and an analysis of his 
philosophy. This luckless man was born in 1786. He early devoted 
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himself to art, and was firmly convinced that life-sized historical 
paintings were almost exclusively worthy of the name. Such he 
painted. At the outset of his career he embroiled himself with the 
Academy, with which he warred all his life. He found considerable 
patronage, although, from their size, his pictures appealed to a very 
limited class. From his bankruptcy balance-sheet of 1836 it appears 
that in no year after his twenty-fourth did he fail to make a handsome 
income. In Brussels the visitor finds a collection of paintings by a 
man of similar views, whose career was very different. Wirz would 
paint none but colossal pictures. When, however, he found that these 
would not sell, being unwilling to give up his idea, he devoted his 
evenings to painting cheap portraits; and on the scanty profits of 
these labours he and his good mother lived an heroically frugal life, 
while he still gave his best powers to the realisation of his idea, and 
worked patiently on until name and fame found him. His works, now 
public property, are permanently exhibited in the studio which the State 
built for him. But Haydon, who received ample money, was always 
in difficulties. Twice made bankrupt, constantly arrested or subjected 
to executions, always forestalling the price of every picture, after years 
of awful suffering he was driven to suicide. It is a melancholy 
and improving story, this tragedy of Micawber, with its wondrous 
mixture of talent, folly, self-will, pride, and humiliation, all related by 
its subject. Nothing is hidden: his agonies, his begging-letters, his 
occasional spitefulness and ingratitude, his very prayers—all are there. 
And so full an exhibition of any human being is useful. Haydon’s 
Journals will be readable long after the Greville Memoirs are forgotten. 
People will soon cease to care how William IV. conducted himself at 
table ; but, as long as suffering and poverty shall last, we shall always 
desire with fear to know their results upon the heart of aman. The 
following passage has lately justified itself :— 

“ D’Orsay tells me Greville keeps a regular daily journal of everything he 
sees and hears. If he does, God help his friends! for if he records as he 
talks, he will put down a great deal of what he neither sees nor hears, but sus- 
pects,’ 

It may be observed that in the Journals of Haydon we get better 
glimpses even of Greville’s world than are to be found in the much- 
talked-of Memoirs. O’Connell said to Haydon during a sitting—‘ How 
could the Government expect, after the character and publicity I gained 
by emancipation, I could relapse into a poor barrister? Human 
vanity would not permit it.” O’Connell’s private room, with a “shirt 
hanging by the fire, a hand-glass tied to the window-bolt, papers, hats, 
brushes, wet towels, and dirty shoes, gave intimation of ‘dear Ire- 
land.’” ‘There is a capital description of the Duke of Wellington’s 
rage with Bailey, the sculptor, who came late to an engagement: “he 
lifted both his hands above his white head, and cursed all sculptors 
and painters, declaring he had sat 400,000 times to artists.” Haydon 
himself had a very curious correspondence with the Duke. We have 
devoted much of our little space to Haydon, hoping that ye shall 
induce some of our readers to turn to his Journals. 
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This Memoir contains little that is new, and rather blackens what 
was already dark in Haydon’s character. The artist had a wretched 
squabble with Sir Robert Peel. He asked him £100 for a picture, 
and afterwards took it into his head that it was worth 500 guineas. ° 
Peel paid £130, and declined further correspondence. Of course 
Haydon soon felt that he was in the wrong; he said so; and 
twelve years later he writes in his journals, six days before his death, 
when Peel had sent him £50 for his relief—‘ And this Peel is the 
man who has no heart!” A few months earlier, Peel had given an 
appointment to the artist’s eldest son. He also subscribed liberally 
for the bereaved family afterwards. And now the present editor 
(another son), audaciously writes—‘“I believe Peel had conceived so 
much regret and vexation over the ‘ Napoleon,’ that nothing but the 
disgrace of Haydon could cancel his own want of generosity by covering 
Haydon with shame.” Why should a son dishonour his father by 
thus reviving an error of which the latter had repented? Why, thirty 
years after that troubled spirit has had peace, does he renew the 
foolish boasting which cost his father so dear, and which so diminished 
his utility to the world? Why does he tell us that his father used to 
insert in the Litany at family prayers a petition for his own health 
“ for the sake of the art of his country”? Is there no such thing as 
decency ? 

We may find much that is interestiny, if the Memoir is avoided, 
and the attention limited to the Table-talk and Correspondence. 
With more liberty we ‘should like to comment on the many points on 
which Haydon was a wise teacher, and on which his ideas have been 
carried out, or are growing in weight. Among the latter was his 
opposition to the Royal Academy, which is becoming sufficiently 
general to disturb that body, unless they speedily discover that Pro- 
vidence does not invariably keep exactly forty first-rate artists in 
England. Among his realised ideas are art-professorships at the 
universities, and the public encouragement of art (as well by the 
municipalities of Liverpool and other large towns, as by the Govern- 
ment) ; and we must always regret that Haydon did not devote himself 
to Letters, in which he would have shone, instead of Art, in which he 
now confessedly holds no high place. 

The “ Autobiography of Sir John Rennie” ® is an excellent sketch of 
a useful and honourable life. Having been written from memory, 
shortly before the author’s death, it naturally affords none of the 
details of facts and sayings, or of the exhibitions of character or sensa- 
tions, which often make a very ordinary diary attractive. John Rennie 
was born in 1794, the son of a civil engineer, who built Southwark and 
Waterloo Bridges. Among his early schoolfellows were Shelley and Dean 
Milman. Being intended for his father’s profession, he was removed 
from school early, and received his further education from masters 
while acquiring a knowledge of his future work. At the age of 
twenty-three he started on a tour of two years over the whole South 
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of Europe, and these travels are pleasantly described. He returned 
to England in 1821, just in time to witness his father’s death. He 
succeeded to most of his father’s professional engagements, notably to 
that for removing and rebuilding London Bridge. This great work at 
once brought him into eminence ; and his life from this time is the 
record of the chief engineering operations in England, we might 
almost say in Europe, varied with fresh and intelligent narratives of 
travel. With reference to London Bridge, it is worthy of note that 
the City Corporation wished to repair the old bridge, and not build 
a new one; just as to-day, they appear to favour the least thorough 
plan for enlarging Rennie’s work. The book is written throughout in 
an extremely pleasing and modest manner. While it will have a 
special value in encouraging or warning the civil engineer, it will 
be found a book of very general interest. 

Messrs Chatto & Windus publish a handsome edition in one 
volume of Grammont’s Memoirs,* with Scott’s ample but necessary 
notes, The book abounds in portraits of Charles’s II. beauties, the 
plates of which are generally fair, though by no means in their best 
state. This is a book which has survived so long in French and 
English, that one would imagine it contained something of power or 
interest. But we find it very difficult to light upon anything which 
explains its long life. It is true that it mainly concerns itself with that 
apparently ever-fresh subject, the breach of the Seventh Command- 
ment ; but, unless this be the one good thing of which we cannot have 
too much, we should say the book is dull. Grammont, being dismissed 
from the French court, came over here, and spent some years among 
the intrigues of that worthless crew, the court of Charles II. His 
friend and brother-in-law, Hamilton, undertook the dirty work of 
recording what Grammont did, said, and saw. The book is written 
somewhat in the style of the long romances of the seventeenth century, 
and is a little more interesting than Homer’s list of the ships. It 
does not even give us a good picture of that miserable court, or amuse 
us either with incidents or bons-mots ; it limits itself to the chronicling 
of dull scandal about a parcel of loose maids-of-honour and demireps. 
It must be owing to the French being such persistent readers (and 
writers) of memoirs, especially when they are a little scandalous, that 
the book has survived so long. There is nothing in it so good as the 
story told of, and not by, Grammont and Hamilton. The former 
was hastening from England, when the latter overtook him at the sea- 
port, and asked, “ Haven’t you forgotten something?” ‘To be sure,” 
answered Grammont, “I forgot to marry your sister. Let us go and 
attend to that business at once.” And they did. 

Dr A. Deez has published some translations into German verse of 
Pope’s “‘ Essay on Man,” “ Epistle to a Lady,” “Rape of the Lock,” 
and “ Eloisa to Abelard.” > Pope himself was a translator, and it is gene- 
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rally agreed that his great work in this field is better as a poem than 
asa translation. The converse may be truly said of Dr Deez’s work. 
The rendering is fairly accurate, but the language is rough, and some- 
times forced. Two introductory essays, on our Augustan Age and on 
Pope, show our author to have read Macaulay and Thackeray carefully. 
But he is wrong in supposing that the Roman Catholics suffered any- 
thing worse than calumny in consequence of the Great Fire of London. 
He is probably thinking of the Titus Oates persecutions twelve years 
later. And as these were conducted with due legal forms, there was 
no mockery, as he asserts, in passing at the same time the Habeas 
Corpus Act, which, after all, introduced no new principles into English 
law. It is worthy of note that the popular suspicion of the Papist 
origin of the fire was not without some grounds. Hallam tells us that 
the London Gazette of August 30, 1666, mentions a Papist plan for 
firing the city on the 3d of September ; and the fire actually broke 
out on the 2d. Very interesting is the paper on “ Pope in Germany,” 
calculated as it is to make an Englishman blush. When we remember 
that German literature was almost unknown here until well into this 
century, what must we feel on learning that an English edition of 
Pope in nine volumes was published at Berlin within twenty years of 
the poet’s death? Several of his poems appeared in German during 
his lifetime, notably the “‘ Lockenraub” by Gottsched’s wife,or, as the title 
curiously has it, ‘‘ Von Louisen, Adelgunden, Victorien Gottschedinn” ! 
Lessing wrote, of course admirably, on Pope’s philosophy. Not the 
least lively part of this treatise is a discussion of “Herr Hermann 
Hettner” as an authority on Pope, from which Herr Hettner certainly 
comes badly off. We regret to see in so respectable a book such a 
passage as this :—“ England wird sich der Einsicht nicht entziehen 
konnen, dass das Liebiugeln mit einer Nation, die die Reste ihres 
Frankenthums absichtlich durch celtisches Wesen mehr und mehr iiber- 
wuchern liisst, und welche den geschworenen Feinden des gesunden Fort- 
schrittes, und zwar zum Theil wenigstens aus Hass gegen Deutschland, 
ihre ganze Zukunft in seltener Verblendung iiberantwortet, eine 
Verirrung gewesen ist fiir eine Nation, welche wie die Englische, an der 
Fortentwickelung menschlicher Civilization in so hervorragender Weise 
betheiligt ist.” This sentence is neither elegant German nor good 
sense, It is an assumption that England “liebiugelt” with France. 
It is an assumption that the errors of France are due to her forgetting 
the German part of her origin. And this constant abuse of France, 
which has at least a good excuse for disliking her conquerors for a 
time, is unworthy of, and ought not to be popular with, a great and 
successful nation. 
The famous name of Thiers is upon three volumes which are before 
us. The first of these is a school edition, by Mr Bowen of Harrow, 
of Thiers’ narrative of the Waterloo Campaign.® It is a neat and well- 
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printed volume ; and the notes seem to be correct (a remarkable thing 
to say of a schoolmaster’s book), and, for the most part, well chosen. 
We cannot, however, but note, that if publishers had no interests apart 
from those of parents, fewer school- books and editions would be 
published, and this to the gain of the world. Here is a book—by a 
rare exception a good one—costing 4s. 6d., which will afford work 
for scarcely six months, and, as being an extract, will have no value 
after that. There was a time when a plain volume of Thiers’ would 
not have been deemed meat too strong for a public-schoolboy ; but that 
was when less attention was paid to French. Surely a boy in the Modern 
School at Harrow knows, or could ascertain without the aid of a note, 
that Hanover belonged to our latest kings, what became of Murat, and 
something about the Netherlands. However, we admit that Mr Bowen’s 
notes are fewer, as well as more accurate, than those of most recent 
school-editors. He pays great attention to questions of strategy, and has 
doubtless found from experience that this interests boys. We doubt, 
however, if military history, even when well studied, will inform as well 
as the thinkers and poets who were formerly read by all schoolboys. 

The other volumes bearing Thiers’ name are translations of his 
histories of the “‘ Revolution,”’ and of the “Consulate and Empire.” * 
These are cheap editions, each in one large volume, fairly well printed. 
We greatly regret, however, to notice upon the title-pages, which are 
dated 1875, the words “ Translated from the last Paris edition ;” 
because we find that the “History of the Consulate and Empire,” 
while professing to be a complete work, is brought down only to 1807 ; 
whereas Thiers published the completing portion of the work at least a 
dozen years ago. Such a misstatement is particularly objectionable 
on a work evidently designed for the poorer classes of readers, because 
with them it is exceptionally likely to be misleading. 

Three later numbers of Guizot’s “ History of France,” translated 
by Mr R. Black, contain the close of Louis XIV.’s reign, the regency 
of Orleans, and the reign of Louis XV. down to the battle of 
Fontenoy. The narrative is clear and lively, and the translation is 
well done. ‘The illustrations are of exceedingly high merit, and offer 
a noble challenge to our producers of books adorned with woodcuts. 
In comparing these with the illustrations of the “ History of Pro- 
testantism,” noticed on another page, we are forced to own with a 
blush that we are not keeping the high place which we once occupied 
in this branch of art. We note that Moriamur pro rege Maria 
Theresia still lives in spite of Thomas Carlyle. 

“The History of Protestantism,” ?° to which we now turn, is just 
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such a book as might be expected on that subject from a reverend 
doctor who announces himself as “ Author of ‘The Papacy,’ ‘ Day- 
break in Spain,’ &c.” It might be supposed that a professional mini- 
ster of one sect would be the last person to whom we ought to look 
for a history of another and a hostile sect. Many persons, however, 
in this favoured land will read the book with avidity, and will find 
just what they like in its shallow and vulgar tirade against everything 
connected with Roman Catholicism, and its silly laudation of every- 
thing and everybody of whom the author has ever heard of being 
opposed to that form of religion. This volume of 625 pages, professing 
to bring the history down to 1530, devotes 270 pages to a dull chronicle 
of Luther’s doings, and a few pages to Wicliffe, the Hussites, the 
Lollards, and the movément in Switzerland. Ulrich von Hiitten, 
Reuchlin, Savonarola, are barely named ; and the same may be said 
of many others who ought to figure largely. The rest of the book is 
filled with extremely bad woodcuts of imaginary scenes, and long 
dull reflections, apparently drawn from a collection of very bad ser- 
mons. Dates are generally ignored ; as when we read, “ That which 
in Gregory VII.’s time, Arnold of Brescia, and the community of the 
Waldenses, Francis of Assisi, and the begging orders of the Minorites, 
strove after,” &c. (p. 129). We are amusingly told (p. 338) that there 
were present at the Diet of Worms “ six electors of the empire, most 
of whose descendants now wear the kingly crown.” Probably three 
of these electors (certainly not more) were spiritual princes. Now as 
there are only about nine kingly crowns in Christendom, the families 
of the remaining three electors must have been singularly unprolific, if 
all their descendants in 350 years do not exceed seventeen in number. 
The book is quite worthless, and’ will on that account be less mis- 
chievous than it might have been. 

The last volume of State Papers !! issued under the direction of the 
Master of the Rolls is ably edited. It contains little of greater interest 
than that Oliver Cromwell attended eighty-one out of three hundred 
and nineteen Councils of State, and that to thirteen of these he came 
late. The Parliament and the Council took great pains over the 
etiquette of a city dinner to which they were invited, and at which the 
Speaker (under an Act) knighted the Lord Mayor and two of his 
predecessors. The Generals of the Fleet are instructed to “ preserve 
the dominion of the sea, and to cause the ships of all other nations to 
strike their flags, and not to bear them up in your presence, and to 
compel such as are refractory therein, &c. But notwithstanding the 
said dominion of the sea be so ancient and indubitable, we would not 
have you in this expedition engage the fleet in any peril or hazard for 
that particular ; so that if you should be opposed therein by a consider- 
able force, then forbear the pressing thereof, and take notice who they 
were that did it not, that at some better opportunity they may be brought 
hereafter thereunto.” A most discreet and business-like instruction. 
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The Sanson Memoirs! are a thin record of the chief crimes and 
executions at Paris for many years past. The book is stale, the 
French edition having been published several years since. It evidently 
contains many exaggerated or baseless statements. It affords no new 
or useful information; and is altogether a useless book, unfit for 
perusal by any save those who delight in crime and torture. The 
get-up of the book is good. We are sorry to notice this circumstance, 
because it betokens a taste in the wealthier classes for literature of the 
Newgate Calendar school. 

A short memoir of the German sculptor Rietschel,!* consisting in part 
of an autobiographical sketch, is well translated by Mrs Sturge. 
Rietschel’s works which are best known to Englishmen are the 
monument of Goethe and Schiller at Weimar, and the Luther 
monument at Worms. He lived a quiet and respected life of fifty-six 
years, free from incident, and without any special lesson. The book 
was hardly worth translating. 

We should have imagined that no one would care to possess a 
record of the “ Monumental Inscriptions of the West Indies.” Captain 
Lawrence-Archer has, however, thought it worth while to publish in 
a magnificent volume, with abundant notes, all the epitaphs and 
armorial bearings which he could find or get found for him. Not 
one appears to be of the slightest interest, save that of a Littleton, in 
the statement of whose age the remarkable phrase ‘‘ noveos menses ” 
occurs. ‘To mark his sense of this error, the author (we use his own 
term) omits the name from his index, and deservedly, we think. 
The author also considers that this inscription, on a namesake of the 
aforesaid—“ Lyttleton, D.D., suae in vicinia sepultae filiolus ob. 1662,” 
recalls those of the early Christians at Rome. The epitaph thus dis- 
tinguished in the introduction is No. 87 in the book. It is perhaps 
advisable to compare it (though the author does not) with No. 85, 
which runs—“ Hic situs est Henricus Lyttleton, D.D.—Caroli Little- 
ton [sic] et Catharinae Uxoris—suae in vicinia sepultae filiolus semestris 
—obiit Febr. 1. a.p. 1662.” Captain Lawrence-Archer’s conscien- 
tiousness is shown by the fact, that in a book called ‘“ Monumental 
Inscriptions ” he devotes several pages to the “Colonies from which 
no epitaphs have been obtained.” This reminds us of the well-known 
chapter on the Snakes of Ireland; or of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of the United States, which entirely omits Article XXI., and 
then gravely proceeds with Articles XXII.-XXXIX. The book is 
very handsomely printed and bound. 

“The American Genealogist”! is a catalogue raisonné of all American 
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publications bearing on pedigrees or family history. These publications 
would seem to bemade for the sake of gratifying persons whoclaim descent 
from “somebody,” and in some cases for the guidance of “ claimants” 
of vast fortunes in this country. In fact, “ claiming” appears to be a 
regular and well-organised business in America. ‘The illustrious 
families of Brown, Holt, Wilson, Collins, Follansbee, Lawrence, 
Booth, Houghton, «nd Jennings, all believe themselves entitled to 
larger or smaller portions of Great Britain. The method in fashion 
is to form a sort of joint-stock association of persons of the name. The 
association subscribes money for the ‘‘ expenses,” and presumably some 
one receives this money. The estate is not gained ; but, as no one is 
condemned to penal servitude, this form of gambling is comparatively 
harmless. Mr Whitmoré is evidently a most enthusiastic and painstak- 
ing genealogist ; and his remarks on the various publications are very 
sound and concise. He speaks very plainly when the publication is 
pretentious or wrong ; and he speaks very plainly very often. It is 
worthy of notice that nineteen genealogical publications were issued 
in the United States in 1873, and twenty-one in 1874. Is there in 
that land of equality still a hankering after “ birth” and coats-of-arms, 
just as all reasonable people of all ranks here are giving them up ? 

We give a cordial welcome to the two somewhat ponderous 
volumes in which Mr Ward gives us a sketch of the history of 
“ Dramatic Literature” }° from its origin to the close of the reign of 
Queen Anne. And we welcome them, not because they excite in 
us much pleasure or afford much stimulus, for indeed they are at 
first rather dull; nor as in any way models of English, for they 
bear evidence of hasty composition, and the writing is at the same 
time involved and slipshod. But Mr Ward has “with no common 
love” made himself thoroughly master of a history requiring for its 
proper treatment most laborious study and great patience in detail, 
and has brought to bear upon it a critical faculty sometimes, we 
venture to think, at fault, but always candid and impartial. He has 
undoubtedly produced a most valuable book of reference in a field 
where it was much needed, and though we are inclined to wish that 
he had confined himself more to simple history, and had devoted less 
time to actual criticism and didactic writing, we cannot but feel that 
this book is likely to be of permanent benefit. 

Mr Ward’s account of the origin and gradual development of the 
Mystery plays is clear, and the continual tendency of the drama to 
emancipate itself from Church control is well observed throughout 
the whole work. In chapter ii., he deals with the “ beginning of the 
English regular drama,” which he places at the distinct separation of 
tragedy and comedy, about 1520. He considers that the tragic and 
comic dramas were already, potentially at least, in existence, and 
that they needed only the quickening impulse of classic and Italian 
literature to spring into luxuriant life. Though still under this 
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influence, our drama became national — independent, that is, 
so far as its essentials of foreign sources were concerned—at the 
moment when the dire danger of the Armada had, as it were, 
compressed the latent patriotism of the country into that 
which we call nationality. It was then that our literature 
leaped without pause from mediocrity to sublimity; that Madge 
Mumblecheek and Gammer Gurton gave way to Hamlet and 
Malvolio. In his chapter on Shakespeare’s predecessors, Mr Ward 
reads us a lecture on the popular prejudice, stereotyped in “The 
Monastery,” on the subject of Euphuism, and though we think that he 
has overrated the effect of the prevailing fashion upon the mind of 
Shakespeare, he almost makes us believe that perhaps Lyly and his 
followers did good service. The rest of the chapter is mainly taken 
up with an appreciative analysis of the plays of Marlowe and 
Greene. 

It is with the pages devoted to Shakespeare that we quarrel 
most, not because they are uninstructive, for that is not the case, 
but because on a subject on which, even when they talk nonsense, 
commentators are enthusiastic, Mr Ward is dull. And this is 
specially hard, for in some places—as, for example, when he discusses 
the Ireland forgeries—he makes determined efforts to be humorous. 
The subsidiary remarks on the separate plays which close this 
chapter are clear and instructive, and we think he shows good judg- 
ment in deciding upon the Shakespearian authorship of the first two 
acts of “ Edward III.,” though we cannot share the intense delight 
which he expresses in Mr Collier’s somewhat confident ascription of 
the whole play to Shakespeare. 

Jonson is, we think, treated more adequately; and the chapter 
devoted to him appears the most thoughtful, as it is one of the most 
readable, in the book. 

The second volume is divided into four sections—the later Eliza- 
bethans, Beaumont and Fletcher, the end of the old drama, the 
later Stuart drama. To Chapman, Middleton, and especially Hey- 
wood, Mr Ward pays a high tribute of praise, giving at length his 
reasons against Charles Lamb’s characterisation (a favourite and 
disagreeable word of Mr Ward’s) of him as “a prose Shakespeare.” 
The judgment passed upon Beaumont and Fletcher is, we think, 
just, and the following quotation will serve as a fair example of 
our author’s best style :— 


“The littleness of their age, not its better aspirations, reflects itself in their 
plays. It was an age of tyrants and their favourites ; of evil counsellors and 
evil counsels; . . . of the decay of principles and beliefs. . . . Beau- 
mont and Fletcher breathed a corrupt atmosphere, without, as far as we can 
see, aspiring after rarer and purer air, The national history was to them a 
souree neither of indignant contrast: nor of cheering consolation ; and of the 
book of nature they were contented to turn but a few leaves. They were 
moved by no force of genius or of character to go deeper or soar higher than the 
age demanded. hey neither inherited the divining-rod of Shakespeare, nor 
laboured with the mattock of Ben Jonson.” 
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Mr Ward shows, especially in the few pages devoted to Milton, 
a clear appreciation of the fact that while the phrase the 
“ Empire of Literature” has a very distinct meaning (shown, per- 
haps, in the history of the eighteenth century renaissance in Ger- 
many more than elsewhere), yet the literature of a country is 
either the precursor or the contemporary outcome of its political 
condition. 

We have given what we consider a specimen of the author’s best 
style. He will pardon us if we express a hope that, when a second 
edition is called for, he will “with no common love” reconsider his 
English style, and rigidly examine his proofs ; that he will not, for 
example, talk of “taking stock” of such and such plays, and will 
spare the efforts of mind necessary for the dissection of phrases 
such as “a still more emphatically unprecedented accuracy,” or “a 
supposed superior literary taste.” It is one thing to admire the 
condensed character of German essay writing, and another to repro- 
duce it literally. A reader, however dull, ought not to be compelled 
to read twice through any passage; such, however, is continually 
the case in the two volumes before us.. 

Of the making of school histories there is no end. Weare bound to 
say that the progress of development is an upward one. The school 
histories of to-day are no more like those of our youth than the 
modern public schoolmaster is like Dr Blimber. It is unfortunate 
for Mr Bright’s history,” which is in many respects well worthy of 
his reputation, that it has been anticipated by the publication of Mr 
Greene’s “ History of the English People.” The original nature of 
the design of the latter, and the really interesting character of the 
writing, will, we expect, make it, despite its inconvenient size and 
type, a favourite text-book with students of more advanced standing. 
Mr Bright, by retaining the familiar divisions of reigns, and by in- 
troducing here and there a chapter of considerable length on the 
social history of the country, instead of the usual two or three para- 
graphs, has produced a book which, as it tends moretoformulate know- 
ledge, is perhaps better adapted to the minds of boys of from fourteen 
to seventeen years ofage. As the early writings of a nation emerg- 
ing from barbarism usually confine themselves to records of deeds, 
and show small appreciation of changes, social and permanently pro- 
gressive, influencing and influenced by political changes ; so a boy's 
mindis seldom able to interest itself in or to understand such changes. 
That they should have that which, immediately that they can so 
appreciate, will afford them the materials and the path for thought 
is to be desired, and that, we think, Mr Greene has afforded better 
than Mr Bright. 

The one volume which has already appeared carries us from the 
first Jutish settlement of 449 to the end of the reign of Richard III. 
The two or three plans of battles, and the maps at the end which 
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show the English possessions in France, are clear; so are the numerous 
and useful genealogies—the “who’s who?” of the history. Mr 
Bright has, however, fallen into the error universal in the relation 
of the early part of English history—an error of which Mr Freeman 
is the great apostle—and has made his story “dark with excess of 
light ” by crowding it with names. Having written this sentence 
from general impression, we began to count the names on the first 
page which caught our eye, and we stopped when we had counted 
thirty. 

Major E. R. Jones, United States Consul at Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
has published three interesting essays on Lincoln, Stanton, and 
Grant,'® to whom he attributes the chief credit of the conquest of 
the South. Nothing which touches upon that unparalleled struggle 
can fail to be interesting. The day, however, has not yet come 
when we can look at it from a sufficient distance to be able to see it 
as a whole ; the fragmentary glimpses that we now have are splendid. 
The unconscious way in which the Northern people glided into the 
fearful contest ; their want of skill and preparation, and consequent 
humiliating defeats; their stern resolution to fight it out to the 
bitter end ; and the unfaltering perseverance with which this resolu- 
tion was carried out—all these make that war one of the most 
astounding on record. But it was also one of the most sublime. 
We do not know here how common a thing it was for old wealthy 
men to send son after son to fall and rot on the burning plains 
beyond Washington. These were men who lived in seclusion from 
the public eye, men who never mingled in political action, who 
were, therefore, not actuated by any desire of ostentation. No. The 
whole North, from one reason or another, made up its mind to quell 
the rebellion ; and the individual citizens sacrificed life, love, wealth, 
and prospects lavishly in carrying out the popular will. We believe 
that history affords no example of the highest patriotism so widely 
spread, And it was not only material sacrifices that were made. With 
the design of prosecuting the war, the majority of the nation absolutely 
abandoned its opinion on slavery. With that design the people, who 
are of all peoples, except ourselves, the proudest of their freedom, 
submitted willingly to a despotic yoke for years ; and re-elected to 
a second term in the presidentship a man who was not popular at 
the time. They had the confidence in themselves to feel that 
despotism would not last among them longer than might be beneficial; 
and they knew that their action could be better continued under the 
man who had begun it, popular or not, than under any other. Their 
whole conduct, marred as it was by many little inconsequent errors 
and follies, was a wonderful exhibition of the strong common sense 
that has somehow so. often guided our race. Setting aside any ques- 
tion of abstract justice, the North believed in their cause, and acted 
on their belief ; and did this in a manner and with a result that must 
make them and their children’s children proud for ever. We, too, 





18 “Lincoln, Stanton, and Grant. Historical Sketches.” By Major Evan Row- 
land Jones. London : Frederick Warne & Co. 
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may be proud of kinsmen who could carry out their mind so well. 
Let us hope that the day, certain to come, will come soon when those 
kinsmen will pay to our demeanour during their struggle a fuller 
justice than they have hitherto shown. Major Jones’ accounts of 
Lincoln and Grant are pleasantly compiled and written. They do 
not add to our knowledge. It is perhaps hardly advisable for a 
man to write a biography of another living man, whose servant he is. 
Lincoln’s life has yet to be written; but it cannot be well written 
for many years. As we have said with reference to the war, so with 
this man, some distance in time is necessary in order to bring him 
into proper focus. Hereafter, when the effusive “‘ Honest Old Abe,” 
and the accumulation of sorry and unauthentic “ little stories,” shall 
have dropped from off his name, and the real man Lincoln shall stand 
forth, we shall be surprised if he be not confessed a really great man— 
a man with the right instinct, the right sympathy, and the right con- 
ception of duty. Major Jones’ essay says much of him that is very 
pleasant to read, with some statements about Lord Hartington which, 
we must hope, are incorrect. The chief merit of this book is, we 
think, its assigning to Stanton a more commanding position than he 
has heretofore held. As Lincoln’s War Minister, he had to perform a 
task such as that of Carnot. And when we think how vast were the 
armies levied, under what difficult circumstances they were main- 
tained, and last, but not least, with what ease they were finally dis- 
solved, we feel that there must have been a master-mind directing 
this work for a patriotic people. If the Minister did not receive 
due fame or reward for his services, we must bear in mind that it is 
quite the rule for successful generals to be rewarded and flattered 
to such an extent as to eclipse all other candidates for national 
favour. Moreover, Stanton probably suffered by a silly story, 
current in 1865, of his being on bad terms with the second of the 
victorious soldiers, Sherman. It is nota little touching to read that 
Stanton, through whose hands had passed for many years the count- 
less millions so lavishly expended on the war, left office an extremely 
poor man. Grant could judge what Stanton’s services as War Mini- 
ster had been ; and one of his earliest acts as President was to appoint 
him to high office. Unfortunately Stanton did not live to act in it. 
We are glad to welcome and recommend Major Jones’ book as very 
readable and interesting ; and, beyond this, to thank him for his 
useful act of justice to Stanton. 

Mr Ewald’s Biography of the Young Pretender! is likely to 
dispel any romantic illusions about that deservedly luckless man 
which may perchance still exist. It is, indeed, extraordinary that 
he should ever have been regarded with any other feeling than con- 
tempt. In the “Forty-five” he doubtless conducted himself fairly. 
His age, his appearance, and the circumstances combined to create 
popularity for him among his followers, and he acted well enough to 
retain it during that brief campaign. Had he had the good fortune 





1° “Life and Times of Prince Charles Stuart.” By A. C. Ewald. London: 
Chapman & Hall. 
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to die then, he would, as Mr Ewald says, have left a bright reputa- 
tion, But, with the hereditary ill-luck of his race, he lived, and lived 
only to wallow in the mire of a degraded old age. Mr Ewald’s 
narrative begins with an exhibition of very remarkable obstinacy 
on the part of the Old Pretender, a quality which the son in- 
herited, and displayed on many occasions—notably in his treat- 
ment of the Highland Chiefs in 1745, and in his conduct towards 
the French Government after the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. After 
a somewhat unnecessary apology for calling the Prince by his 
right name, Mr Ewald gives a view of the state of the family. 
ile surprises us greatly by asserting that Charles was above the 
average in culture and capacity. His wonderful reason for this 
opinion is that all the contemporary writers whom he quotes state 
the contrary. The wretched spelling of Charles’s letters he gets 
over by showing that the Duke of Newcastle and several other per- 
sons spelt no better. And this reminds us that several of Charles’s 
letters in this book appear to have been translated into good Eng- 
lish, In an historical work it is far better to reproduce the original 
form, even to a misspelling. Mr Ewald himself, however, is not 
altogether without reproach on the point of orthography. He re- 
peatedly mentions the /nfanta Don Philip ; and also speaks several 
times of the Prince’s stay at Gavelines. , The ghost of Egmont would 
be justified in rising at this. The book shows carelessness in some 
places. Virgil wrote in utrumque paratus, not utrumque paratus 
(ii, 69). After being told that the Prince was supposed to be court- 
ing the Duke de Bouillon’s sister-in-law, we are informed, a few 
pages later, that he went to the Duke’s seat with a view of marrying 
Madame de Bouillon herself; in which case the Duke’s complacency 
is remarkable even in the France of the eighteenth century. It is 
hardly necessary to tell us that pamphleteers are “hostile to the 
errors of a government,” as most classes of society share that feeling. 
However, to turn away from petty errors, Mr Ewald gives a fair 
account of the “Forty-five.” He is evidently in sympathy with the 
Prince here, though not irrationally so, We do not agree with him 
as to Cumberland’s severity after victory. On this point too much 
has been said on one side, The action of the Government after the 
suppression of the rebellion we consider to have been wise, and dis- 
tinctly merciful, though Mr Ewald thinks differently. Firmness 
was necessary, because there was every probability of a renewal of 
the attempt ; and the country owes much to the fact that Charles 
and his brother left no issue. Mr Ewald attributes Charles’s reluc- 
tance to marry to some illicit passion. He was hardly the man to 
treat a mistress with very great consideration ; and it is more pro- 
bable that he hesitated because he could not gain the hand of any 
royal princess, and was unwilling to lower himself in English eyes 
by an inferior match. The girl he married at fifty was not, as 
is here hinted, of “blood blue enough” for a king of England. 
Charles’s obstinacy in refusing to quit France at the King’s re- 
peated request, and his absurd sense of injury when he was forcibly 
expelled, show us what sort of king he would have made. It is very 
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quaint, if it be true, that crimson silk cord was provided for binding 
him when arrested. We could wish that Mr Ewald had thrown a 
clearer light on the question of Charles’s visit to London. It is un- 
doubted that he came here in 1750; but whether he came again in 
1753 or 1754, or in both years, is still uncertain. The witnesses 
quoted by Mr Ewald might well be alluding in mistake to the visit 
of 1750. It ought to be comparatively easy to procure some infor- 
mation of his doings in London, but unfortunately most of the 
Stuart records are not very accessible. Especially desirable is it to 
set at rest the question of Charles’s abjuration of the Roman Catholic 
faith. The miserable story of his drunken and quarrelsome age is 
told with due brevity, and the book closes with an account of the 
later career of his widow. It is a pleasant surprise to find George 
IV. acting as a gentleman for once in his life, in his relations 
with Cardinal York. Mr Ewald might be more generous and more 
accurate with his dates and with his authorities. Charles was hardly 
escorted from Vincennes to the borders of Savoy on the 17th 
December. And is it true that the British Government threatened 
to bombard Civita Vecchia if Charles were allowed to remain at 
Avignon ? (ii. 193). It seems to us that they could not have wished 
him in a better place. We would also advise him, when writing 
history, to abandon the practice of putting long, dull, imaginary 
soliloquies into the mouths of his persons. It is lawful to suggest 
motives for acts if it be done within reasonable limits ; but it is not 
to be borne that the narrative be interrupted with two or three dull 
pages of Mr Ewald’s reflections introduced with such a preface as, 
“Surely amongst these there must have been some who. . . felt 
ready to cry out——.” ‘The book is not a valuable contribution 
to our historical literature ; but it is a very readable narrative of an 
interesting career. 

Messrs Chatto & Windus publish in a goodly volume the best 
old translations of all the works which are, with more or less right, 
attributed to Xenophon.”° The book is furnished with a good index, 
and is well printed. We area little surprised to find that there is 
any demand for such a book ; but if it be so, it can only be a matter 
for congratulation. The Cyropedia is undoubtedly an excellent 
work, if regarded from the romantic side ; it is written in a lively 
style, and contains many reflections, which are of peculiar interest in 
these days, when every one is talking of education. Xenophon is, 
we fancy, losing the position he once had, of being the first book 
on which the young student of Greek was turned loose after his 
Delectus, 


[In consequence of the lamented and unexpected death of an hon- 
oured contributor, many important works which have been sent to 
us must stand over for review in our next Number. ] 





%° “The Complete Works of Xenophon.” Translated by Ashley and others. 
London : Chatto & Windus. ' 
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RS HUNT'S new novel! shows a great improvement, both as 
regards style, plot, and character-drawing, over its predeces- 
sors. Still it is far from perfect. Some years ago there were pub- 
lished in Blackwood’s Magazine some articles on Miss Austen, written 
by a well-known critic. We wish that ladies could be persuaded to 
study them. They dealt principally with the evolution of the plot. 
They showed that whatever was superfluous in its development, 
however clever and graceful it might be, was a mistake from the 
artist’s point of view. Now the great fault which we have to find 
with “ This Indenture Witnesseth,” is that many chapters of it are 
unfinished and, so to speak, ragged. They want pruning down, if 
not rewriting. Mrs Hunt cannot hope to rise to the highest rank 
of novelists until she takes more pains in this matter than she does. 
Only great novelists like Thackeray and Fielding can afford to neglect 
what has been called the “law of economy” in novel-writing. Mrs 
Hunt shows, in a greater degree, the same powers in her present 
tale as she has done before. We meet with the same touch, but 
lighter ; the same satire, but more powerful ; the same graceful de- 
scription of scenery, and the same .character-drawing, but more 
intensified. Nothing, for instance, can well be more charming in 
its way than this pre-Raphaelite description of Minsteracres Park— 
“The leaves were all opening, the ground strewn with pink-striped caps 
and mantles, which had wrapped the tender buds from the wintry cold, and now 
the sycamore flaunted its broad leaf in full liberty, the limes waved myriads of 
green shields in your eyes, the chestnut raised its tent-like pyramids, and the 
poplars and ash-trees leisurely unfolded their gummy spikes of olive-red, and all 
were so bright, so fresh, so full of captured sunbeams, that the mere sight of 
them made it a happiness to be alive” (vol. i. p. 165). 


Now this, in its way, is very beautiful, but it is not of the highest 
order of writing. It is too photographic to be truly poetical. We 
miss the fusing-power of the imagination. On the other hand, it is 
so much above the ordinary writing of the Mudie novelist, that Mrs 
Hunt deserves high praise. She has evidently high poetic power, 
which only requires cultivation for its full development. She revels 
in describing such a place as Minsteracres Hall, a sort of Hardwicke 
and Haddon combined, with its great bay-windows, and its deep- 
shadowed angles, and grey stone walls crusted over with golden 
lichens, and its hall with its gigantic fireplace and elaborately- 
carved mantelpiece. Nor has Mrs Hunt lost her power of satire. 
Every one who read “ Under Seal of Confession” will remember 
Philip Brereton’s soliloquy, “I believe that if executions still took 
place in public, and a couple of duchesses happened to have a fancy 
to go to one, and engaged a commanding housetop, you would see 
every roof glittering with ladies, as if it were a flower-show.” Mrs 





1 “This Indenture Witnesseth.” By Mrs Alfred W. Hunt, author of “Under 
Seal of Confession,” “Thornecroft’s Model,” &c. London: Sampson Low, Mar- 
ston, Low, & Searle. 1875. 
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Hunt, in her present tale, does not give us duchesses going toa 
hanging, but only ordinary folk. She might, however, without over- 
stepping the bounds of probability, have given us such a scene. 
The trial of the Wainwrights has shown us what human nature 
still is amongst both lower and upper classes. The poor people 
whom Mrs Hunt describes may have some excuse for their morbid 
curiosity. But what can be said for those creatures described by 
the newspaper reporters as “fashionably-dressed ladies,” who went 
day after day to the Wainwright trial? Can anybody for one 
moment doubt but that they would have been delighted to have 
also gone to the execution? Mrs Hunt’s satire will fall lightly upon 
such creatures, but we are thankful to her for it. Women who go 
to Hurlingham to see pigeons slaughtered for mere amusement, and 
women who go decked out in the newest fashions to hear a wretched 
culprit condemned to be hung, are on the same level as those women 
who flocked to the circus to see gladiators murder each other in the 
lowest and most degraded days of the Roman Empire. 

Mr M‘Carthy? has long since established a reputation as a 
novelist. He brings with him the charm of freshness. He is able, 
too, to touch upon many matters of which the ordinary novelist is 
quite ignorant. Thus, he can treat politics with a light touch. Now 
this is by no means a common gift. The ordinary novelist, when 
he deals with politics, becomes as dreary as the debates in St 
Stephen’s. Mr M‘Carthy, too, can skate upon ice which would not 
bear others. Here, for instance, is a passage which, though of course 
highly improper, will hardly shock even Mrs Grundy— 

“*Oh! Chopin is divine, a divinity!’ Mrs Seagrams exclaimed. ‘I hope 
he is, for some of you would be simply atheists without him,’ her brother re- 
marked. ‘Ido so love atheists,’ said Mrs Seagrams, ‘at least, I like them, 
they are so very interesting ; but of course one is sorry for their opinions, you 
— they are so nice. I have met very delightful atheists’” (vol. i. 
p. 246). 

Hitherto an atheist has only figured in novels, especially those of 
lady-novelists, as “ the shocking example,” to be killed in the last 
chapter of the last volume, under particularly awful circumstances. 
The same light touch may be observed in many other passages in 
Mr MCarthy’s story, especially in the third volume, when the 
actress with the golden hair is introduced. We strongly advise 
all readers to get Mr M‘Carthy’s new novel. 

Miss Moriey’s “ Throstlethwaite” * is, like everything she writes, 
both interesting and sensible. Mothers who are puzzled to know 
what to order for their daughters from Mudie’s, cannot do better 
than send for “‘ Throstlethwaite.” 

“Onwards! But Whither?” contains some good sketches of 


** Dear Lady Disdain.” By Justin M‘Certhy, author of “ Linley Rochford.” 
London: Grant & Co. 1875. 

*“ Throstlethwaite.” By Susan Morley, author of ‘‘ Aileen Ferrers.” London : 
Henry S. King & Co. 

4“Onwards! But Whither?” By A. E. N. Bewicke. London : Smith, 
Elder, & Co. 1875. 
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foreign scenery and society, and every now and then raises hopes of 
something -better than usual, but they come to nothing. 

We must say that we like Mr Henry Kingsley’s novels.’ You 
can dip into them when you please, leave off, and then begin 
again where you like, and yet not injure the story. Mr Kingsley 
has thus a great advantage over all other novelists. “ Number 
Seventeen” is no exception. You may begin at the last volume 
and read backwards, and you will understand quite as much as if 
you had begun at the beginning. 

“ St George and St Michael” ° is by far the finest work of art which 
Mr Macdonald has produced. Mr Macdonald is a poet; and in 
this story he has had ample opportunity for showing his real powers. 
Few writers excel him, when at his best, in descriptive writing. 
We had marked several passages of great tenderness and delicacy 
for quotation, but unfortunately can find no space for them. We 
must content ourselves with expressing our admiration of a novel 
in which so many trying situations and so many opposite characters 
are introduced with such perfect success. 

Mrs Macquoid’s “The Evil Eye, and other Stories,”? may be 
recommended. The best of them is perhaps the story of Aunt 
Félicité. Mrs Macquoid’s analysis of the feelings of disappointed 
love and jealousy is worked out with much truth and much skill. 

The writer of “ The Winter’s Garden ”° shows, perhaps, hardly 
so much knowledge of a certain class of feelings as Mrs Macquoid, 
but she is by far the better artist. In Aunt Rachel we have a dis- 
tant relative of Mrs Poyser’s. The old farmer, too, is admirably 
sketched. But the best piece of character-painting is the little boy. 
His feelings when he comes to the farm—his pride, his solitude 
and curiosity—are all capitally worked out. ‘The Winter’s Garden” 
is one of the few tales which in each successive chapter gathers in- 
terest, whilst the literary workmanship is so good that it will bear, 
what few novels do, reading over a second time. 

Mr Call’s “ Reverberations ”® will awaken many memories. It 
is now more than a quarter of a century since it- appeared. Unlike 
Mr Call’s “ Golden Histories,” it deals less with the sensuous aspects 
of nature. To the present edition Mr Call has prefixed an auto- 
biography, which will explain much in these poems, although this is 
not its aim. What that aim is will be best gathered from the quota- 
tion from Mill which Mr Call has prefixed— 


“On religion in particular, the time appears to me to have come when it is 





5 “Number Seventeen.” A Novel. By Henry Kingsley, author of ‘The 
Hillyars and the Burtons,” &c. London: Chatto & Windus. 1875. 

6 St George and St Michael.” By George Macdonald, author of “ Malcolm,” 
“David Elginbrod,” &c. London: Henry 8. King & Co. 1876. 

7“The Evil Eye, and other Stories.” By Katharine S. Macquoid, author of 
“Patty.” London: Chatto & Windus. 1876. 

8 A Winter Story.” By the author of “The Rose-Garden,” “Thorpe Regis.” 
London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 1875. 

® «* Reverberations Revised ; with a Chapter from my Autobiography.’ By 
W. M. W. Call, M.A., author of “ Lyra Hellenica,” and “ Golden Histories.” 
London: Tribner & Co. 1875. 
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the duty of all who, being qualified in point of knowledge, have on mature con- 
sideration satisfied themselves that the current opinions are not only false but 
hurtful, to make their dissent serious.” 


Now, this sentence is really the keynote of Mr John Morley’s 
admirable essay on “Compromise.” In short, Mr Morley’s volume 
is only an expansion of that sentence. And now Mr Call gives us 
his version of that sentence from another point of view. There is 
no necessity just now to speak of the peculiar charm which auto- 
biographies possess above any other class of writing, especially when 
the writer takes us into his confidence, and tells us his most secret 
thoughts. This is what Mr Call has done. He tells us his most 
secret thoughts, not upon the trivial matters of the day, but upon 
the vital interests of life—upon, in fact, life itself. This autobio- 
graphy relates to the struggle which so many sensitive natures have 
passed through in our day—a struggle which ended, in Mr Call’s 
case, in leaving the Church of England, in which he was a clergyman, 
and sacrificing all his worldly prospects. Before, however, we say 
anything further about Mr Call’s autobiography, it is necessary to 
make one or two general observations. Since Mr Call left the Church 
of England all the difficulties and doubts which he describes have 
gathered tenfold force. The attack on Revelation is not now from 
the purely critical side alone, upon which Mr Call chiefly dwells, but 
from the scientific side. Since the year 1859, when Darwin’s great 
book was published, the attack has completely changed. Before 
that time the controversy was carried on by scholars, and was con- 
fined to questions of Biblical criticism, the meaning of words, the 
genuineness and authenticity of certain books, the interpretation of 
prophecies, and the determination of dates. The great body of the 
laity were only feebly interested in the struggle. They have never 
possessed, and only very few scholars do, the necessary scholarship 
to understand the points of controversy and their precise bearings. 
But since the doctrine of evolution has become established as a law 
of nature, not merely trained scholars who have spent a lifetime 
upon the niceties of verbal criticism, but the great body of the more 
intelligent laity have taken part in the controversy. When Mr 
Call left the Church he could little have expected the light which 
has on all sides been so suddenly thrown upon the most complicated 
and difficult problems of existence. As we have intimated, Mr Call's 
own difficulties were, in the first instance, difficulties which can only 
be appreciated by scholars. -The only fault which we have to find 
with the autobiography is that it is not full enough. We would 
venture to suggest that its value would be greatly increased if Mr 
Call would publish it separately, dwelling at length upon those points 
which first awakened his own doubts. He must remember that the 
great mass of the people, even those who are fairly educated, cannot 
possibly appreciate the subtleties of criticism without a very full 
commentary. He should not only do this, but he should further 
supplement this critical commentary with the additional knowledge 
which science and a scientific conception of history have gained for us. 
Such a work, if properly done, would just now be invaluable ; and 
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we believe that Mr Callis one of the few men who could properly do 
it. With regard to his own autobiography, and the part which he 
has played, we can only say that he must have long since found 
solace from the sacrifice which he made, and the thought that he has 
been saved from that hypocrisy which has been rightly termed the 
modern BédiAvyna ris tenuwoews of the human spirit. 

We must now turn to Mr Call’s poems. They are divided into 
two parts, social and political. Mr Call takes for his motto Emer- 
son’s well-known sentence, “ We chant our own times and social 
circumstances.” In spite of Emerson’s optimism and cloudy 
mysticism, he has always been the favourite poet of men of science. 
Of him Tyndall has well said, “In Emerson we have a poet and a 
profoundly religious man, who is really and entirely undaunted by 
the discoveries of science, past, present, or prospective. In his case 
Poetry, with the joy of a bacchanal, takes her graver brother Science 
by the hand and cheers him with immortal laughter. By Emerson 
scientific conceptions are continually transmuted into the finer forms 
and warmer hues of an ideal world.” Now, this is undoubtedly 
true from the scientific man’s point of view ; but how far is it so from 
the poet’s point of view? Do the men who care for Chaucer and 
Spenser among our older poets, and Keats and Swinburne and 
Morris among our younger, gare in the same degree for Emerson’s 
poetry ? Is it not notorious that the best critics prefer Emerson’s 
prose to his poetry? We must not, however, be too hasty to con- 
demn either Emerson’s poetry or his choice of subject. Goethe. 
when he first saw the mills in a Swiss valley, exclaimed, “ Here is 
true poetry.” Science yet awaits its poet. Some five-and-twenty 
years ago Mr Call saw the poetical side of science. Now, to see 
this is the rarest achievement of genius. This vision was denied 
even to Wordsworth. Quarter after quarter we receive volumes of 
verse filled with a tissue of abuse against Darwin and Huxley. We 
therefore doubly welcome Mr Call’s volume. He, with Emerson, 
opens out a new field for the poet. He shows that science may be 
made as poetical as the fields, the mountains, and the sea. But he 
must expect the fate of every discoverer. A generation which has 
been used to love-tales will not readily turn a willing ear in poetry 
to the sublime story of science. ‘Give me matter and I will build 
the world,” says Kant; a thought which has been repeated in 
different forms by Biichner and Vogt, and which is now set to verse 
by Mr Call. In his “Genesis” he sings of the beginning of the 
world and the processes of its making, and tells the tragic story of 
the human race. He sings, too, of the stars—of Mars with “its poles 
of snow,”—of Uranus foretold by Kant,—and Saturn 


** With his moons and double ring, 
And a lordship that enhances 
All the wonders that I sing.” 


To the man of science and to the poet Mr Call’s volume will bring a 
new delight. The second portion is taken up chiefly with political 
subjects. We need not say that Mr Call sympathises with the weak 
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and the oppressed. His counsels, however, are always on the side 
of moderation. He is too wise to expect any sudden changes. He 
knows that the greatest and most beneficial changes are wrought 
from within and not from without, and are gained by forbearance 
and firmness rather than by force and violence. He can sympathise 
alike with the ‘starving Dorsetshire labourer and the Hungarian 
patriot. In the co-operative system he sees a remedy for some of the 
greatest ills which now oppress the poor. He puts the Golden Age 
not in the past but in the future. These are the themes which Mr 
Call treats in the second part; and if it should be urged that the 
first part is deficient in human interest, this cannot be alleged against 
the other. But the two parts really and truly cohere together, and 
should be taken together. By this volume Mr Call has given the 
best answer to those who so constantly assert that a belief in the 
government of the world by law is fatal to poetry and sympathy. 
On the contrary, that belief stimulates and strengthens both feelings, 
as Mr Call’s poetry shows. 

The author of “ Deeds of Delight”! in his preface apostrophises 
his reviewers as ‘invisible but absolute reviewers.” Now, there is 
a real truth conveyed in Tennyson’s “irresponsible,” “indolent” 
reviewers, but scarcely any in J. L. L.’s sentence. He, however, 
proceeds to explain what he means. “To you ee. is given 
the mission of introducing us [poets] to the world. With you lies 
the responsible prerogative of testing and proclaiming the merits or 
mistakes of our pretensions.” Now, as we so continually meet with 
this assertion, it may just be worth while to say afew words. In 
the first place, reviewers are not absolute. Time is constantly 
reviewing and revising their judgments. They can neither make 
nor unmake a poet. Are the judgments of such men as Gifford and 
Jeffrey final and absolute? Byron, in a well-known couplet, ex- 
pressed his belief in the superiority of Southey, Rogers, and Crabbe 
over Wordsworth, Shelley, and Coleridge. Time and the public have 
reversed Byron’s verdict, and Byron, it may be supposed, was not 
exactly a bad critic. Keats gained the world’s favour in spite of the 
critics. Does J. L. L. think that all the praise which has been lately 
lavished by the press on “Guido and Lita” will enable that poem 
to live twenty years? By that time it will be as dead as Glover's 
much be-puffed “ Leonidas.” We may be mistaken in our estimate 
of J. L. L.’s poetry, but if we are, he may depend upon it that, if the 
right stuff be in him, the public will, sooner or later, set us and all 
other critics right. All that we can say about J. L. L.’s poetry 
is, that, like hundreds of other estimable and right-feeling men, he 
mistakes the wish for the power to be a poet. 

The great fault of “ indolent” “irresponsible” reviewers is that 
they praise far too much. It is*far easier to praise than to criticise. 
You may write a whole page of vague praise whilst you are writing 
a line of definite criticism. To review, for instance, such a book as 





10 «+ Deeds of Delight.”” By J. L. L. London: Provost & Co. 1876. 
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Mr Anderson’s “The Two Angels”?! would take a conscientious 
critic a long time. The conditions under which it is written are 
very peculiar. Mr Anderson is comparatively a young man, em- 
ployed in manual work on the railway—in short, a “ railway navvy.” 
He has taught himself French, Italian, and German sufficiently well 
to be able to read the masterpieces of each nation in the original. 
He has further had the misfortune—and a greater misfortune we 
cannot conceive befalling a young poet—to be patronised by such 
a person as the Rev. George Gilfillan, who has written a most ill- 
judged preface. Now it is obvious that in Mr Anderson we do not 
encounter an ordinary man. In judging his poems we have many 
questions to consider. But, after all, the great question is, Has he any- 
thing to tell us? Is he original, or is he merely assimilative? Mr 
Anderson has made this question very difficult to answer, for the 
simple reason that he has not sufficiently weeded his poems. Side 
by side with a rather commonplace piece we find a poem which 
really raises our hopes. One thing, however, is very certain, that 
he possesses an unusual command of language. His sonnets “ in 
Rome” are marked by passages of what may be called verbal elo- 
quence of great beauty. A man who has achieved so much under 
such difficulties will, if he is only true to himself, achieve far more. 
We believe that there is a future for Mr Anderson. But he must 
not be led away by the flatteries of friends. He must remember 
that it was flattery which ruined Alexander Smith. He must re- 
member that Alexander Smith was, like himself, endowed with a flow 
of language and a rhetoric unsurpassed for pomp of diction, and that 
he unfortunately mistook this gift for those higher gifts of insight 
and imagination which alone can give worth to poetry. We advise 
all our readers to judge for themselves of a most remarkable book, 
in which we feel no common interest. 

If we have felt some difficulty in expressing our opinion upon Mr 
Anderson’s “'Two Angels,” we ultimately find none in the case of 
“Attempts.” 12 The title sufficiently describes the contents. Mr 
Herbert Martyne’s poetry ! is marked by good sense and good feeling, 
but these two qualifications will hardly make a poet. “ Waifs and 
Strays” 4 is more ambitious than most of its fellows. The writer 
succeeds best in short lyrical pieces. Mr Wilson’s poems are con- 
siderably above the average, but we much fear that they will not 
find any public beyond the circle of the author’s friends. Here we 
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may fitly notice an edition of Hood’s !° works, to which is prefixed a 
sensible preface by Mr W. M. Rossetti. ‘Sacred Gleanings”) is 
one of those collections which is intended for people who care more 
for piety than poetry. 

In the good old days of Bartholomew’s Fair, a picture which 
one year did duty for the Eruption of Mount Vesuvius, served next 
year, with a slight alteration, for the Defeat of the Armada. In the 
same way some of the illustrations which adorn Mr Thornbury’s 
Ballads }8 have appeared in different capacities. To illustrate Mr 
Swinburne, and then to illustrate Mr Thornbury, is as great a 
change as from fire to water. The illustrations, however, are a 
great deal better than the poetry, and give the sole value to 
the book. Mr Thornbury’s Ballads are essentially vulgar. And 
let no one be misled by the use of the term “vulgar.” There isa 
vulgar mind in art and poetry as there is in manners and in social 
life. The vulgar mind in art loves sensation, glaring contrasts, 
and strong colours. To illustrate, in another direction what is 
meant by vulgarity in art, let us take a piece called “ Temple Bar.” 
Mr Thornbury is good enough to tell us that when wandering by the 
Tagus he still sees.Temple Bar in his dreams, that when he is climb- 
ing the Alps he still sees it, when he is sitting in the shadow of the 
Pyramids he sees it, and when standing by the Falls of Niagara he 
still sees it—“ this thing of joy.” This is the character of the vulgar 
mind, truly but unconsciously expressed by Mr Thornbury. Neither 
the majesty of the Alps nor of Niagara can raise the vulgar mind 
above its own commonplace associations. 

Mr Palgrave’s “ Children’s Treasury of English Song,” ” is simply 
delightful. It is by far the best collection which we have seen. 
The only fault which we have to find with it is that it is too good for 
children. When we say that Mr Palgrave has had the assistance of 
Mr Gladstone and Browning, who have helped to bring together 
some of the forgotten beauties of English verse, it will be at once 
seen that Mr Palgrave’s book is really a treasury. Thus it isto Mr 
Gladstone’s taste that children owe the introduction of the “The 
Anchorsmiths,” which, as Mr Palgrave remarks, are “grandly simple, 
almost Homeric.” Again, it is to Mr Browning that we owe the inser- 
tion of a most powerful piece—“ Adoration ”—by an almost unknown 
author. Then, too, Mr Palgrave has gone far afield to cull other 
beauties. Most collections of poetry of this kind are generally mere 
publisher’s ventures, vamped up from other collections, and put to- 
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gether higgledy-piggledy by some hack-writer, who has about as much 
poetical taste as a Fiji savage. Mr Palgrave’s book is of a very 
different order. He quotes from such out-of-the-way sources as 
Southwell, Blake, and Lady Carew, whose poem— 
“ The fairest action of our human life 
Is scorning to revenge an injury ”— 


is one of the finest in the collection, and which for intensity of feeling 
and expression of thought can hardly be matched. The notes which 
accompany the poems are, like all Mr Palgrave’s writings, full of 
poetical insight and poetical sympathy. The only fault we have to 
find is that they are too good for children. We have but few criti- 
cisms to offer. Perhaps Mr Palgrave might have inserted a few more 
stanzas of the spirit-stirring ballad of ‘ Agincourt,” with a short 
note showing that the nature of patriotism varies with the age. A 
good copy of this fine old ballad is seldom to be met with. Mr 
Collier, some seven or eight years since, privately reprinted it in 
facsimile, with some other equally rare and beautiful ballads. On 
the line, “ Blue were her eyes as the fairy flax,” Mr Palgrave re- 
marks, “It is not clear whether by fairy flax the poet means grace- 
ful and fairy-like, or whether it be a local name for some species of 
the plant.” As not everybody has seen the blue flower of the flax, 
this note might mislead ; for of course the poet refers not so much 
to the plant as to the delicate fairy-like blue flower of the flax, to 
which he compares the girl’s eyes. Lastly, let us call attention to 
Mr Palgrave’s criticism on Gray’s “ Elegy.” 

We lay down the three bulky volumes of Wordsworth’s prose 
works”° with very mixed feelings. Mr Grosart is one of those critics 
whose work must be measured by its quantity rather than its 
quality. There are two or three men—such as Mr Pater, or Mr 
Palgrave, or Mr Sydney Colvin—who might have worthily edited 
the present work, but not Mr Grosart. We have nothing to say 
against Mr Grosart, except that he is not endowed with that delicacy 
of perception and that sensitiveness of feeling which are required in 
editing the works of a great poet. He is, no doubt, industrious ; 
but industry, however praiseworthy, cannot supply the place of 
poetical feeling and poetical synipathy. His critical powers may be 
judged by the fact that he calls a weak, prosaic copy of verses, which 
Wordsworth in his old age had written on the flyleaf of a copy of 
his collected works presented to the Queen, a “tender, beautiful, 
and pathetic poem.” Further, Mr Grosart is often simply vitu- 
perative to those who differ from him in opinion. Thus he calls 
those who happen to take a different view from his own with 
respect to the value of railways in the Lake District, persons who 
“have a Judas element in them, nothing higher or purer.” A man 
who uses such language simply puts himself out of court. Mr 
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Grosart’s bitterness breaks out on various occasions. De Quincey is 
‘“‘a monkey.” Other people are chimney-sweeps. To call a man a 
monkey or a chimney-sweep is not witty. Mr Grosart would not do 
so in society, and why should he do so in a book, and, above all, a 
book of Wordsworth’s? Mr Grosart, doubtless, means well, but even 
his praise is clumsy and awkward. Let us, however, be just to him. 
He has done what we may call the hack-work well and conscientiously. 
He has collected and scraped together from every quarter everything 
which he could glean about Wordsworth. The first volume contains 
“The Apology for the French Revolution,” the tract entitled “The 
Convention of Cintra,” and “ The Two Addresses to the Freeholders 
of Westmoreland.” It is rather late in the day to say anything either 
in the way of approbation or dissent on these pieces. We see in 
them two very different Wordsworths—the Wordsworth of youth 
and boldness, and the Wordsworth of premature old age and timidity. 
We have often thought that it was a good thing for Wordsworth that 
he lived at the period in which he did. Life in our days, with its 
altered views, would have been intolerable to him. He must have 
occupied the same position in poetry as Carlyle does in prose. As it 
is, he remains the last of the great spiritualistic poets ; on one side 
the descendant of Milton, and on the other of Herbert and Vaughan. 
The second volume contains the “‘ Essay on Epitaphs,” a subject con- 
genial to Wordsworth’s nature, and his ‘‘Guide to the Lakes.” If 
the latter were reprinted in a convenient shape, with some really good 
woodcuts, we should imagine that it would make a publisher’s fortune. 
It stands on a very different footing to any guide-book which we 
know. It is a poet’s guide-book to the most beautiful district in 
England. It is instinct throughout with poetry. It deals precisely 
with those beauties which the ordinary guide-book omits, and which, 
in short, the ordinary guide-book writer never sees. Wordsworth 
dwells with infinite delight upon the colours and the shapes of the 
clouds and the mountains, and the effects of the weather and the 
seasons on the scenery. He combines poet and painter together, and 
yet there is not a line of fine writing. All is subdued, though so full 
of enthusiasm. Further, he brings to the task what the local guide- 
book writer never brings—a wide knowledge of other places. He is 
able to compare our English lakes with other lakes, and our English 
mountains with other mountains. The third volume is chiefly 
personal. From it we shall venture to make one or two extracts. 
Here is a judgment which will surprise some, but not those who 
understand Wordsworth, and which will also help to explain some 
of the deficiencies in Wordsworth’s own poems— 

“T have tried to read Goethe. I never could succeed. Mr —— refers me 
to his ‘ Iphigenie,’ but I there recognise none of the dignified simplicity, none 
of the health and vigour which the heroes and heroines of antiquity possess in 
the writings of Homer. . . . . Again, there is a profligacy, an inhuman 
sensuality in his works which is utterly revolting.” 

This is indeed a sweeping judgment. Here is one, however, 
against which we have nothing to say— 

‘Moore has great natural genius, but he is too lavish of brilliant ornament. 
His poems smell of the perfumers’ and milliners’ shops, He is not content with 
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a ring and a bracelet, but he must have rings on the ears, rings on the nose— 
rings everywhere.” 
This is both true, and also—what is very rare for Wordsworth— 
witty. Here, however, is a remark which requires some explana- 
tion—“I cannot account for Shakespeare’s low estimate of his 
own writings, except from the sublimity, the superhumanity of 
his genius.” There is scarcely an essay written upon Shakespeare 
in which we do not find a similar criticism. It has been for years 
the stock-in-trade of Shakespearian critics. But the Sonnets are 
throughout a standing protest against its truth. 

“ Not marble, nor the gilded monuments 

Of princes, shall outlive this powerful rhyme,” 

cries Shakespeare in the fifty-fifth sonnet, and over and over again 
we meet with the same sentiment under different forms. Here, 
however, is a little piece about satire which might be advantage- 
ously remembered in these days— 

“T have long since come to a fixed resolution to steer clear of personal satire ; 
in fact, I never will have anything to do with it, as far as concerns the private 
vices of individuals, on any account, With respect to public delinquents or 
offenders, I will not say the same, though I should be slow to meddle even with 
these.” 

The growing taste for highly-spiced scandal, under the disguise 
of virtuous indignation, is one of the ‘most disgraceful features of 
the day. We must now unwillingly close our extracts. We should 
like to have said something about Wordsworth’s own life—the noble i 
way in which he bore up against unfair criticism and the jeers of 
the press, against misfortune and poverty. We thank Mr Grosart 
for having taken such laborious pains in bringing so much material 
together, and for the valuable indexes which accompany the three 
volumes, but deeply regret the style in which his preface is written. 

Canon Kingsley’s Lectures,?! which he delivered in the States in 
1874, appear without any preface or introductory note, or even, we 
may add, table of contents. There is a dedication, which, however, 
tells us but little. We do not know the origin of these lectures, 
why they were especially selected for the Americans, and lastly, 
whether Canon Kingsley left them prepared for the press. The 
grave has so recently closed over their author, that we feel some 
difficulty in expressing our real opinion as to the value, or rather 
utter worthlessness, of these essays, especially as we cannot help 
thinking that the author would, on consideration, have altered, or 
at all events very materially qualified, many passages. We have 
in this Review never failed to point out how great an advantage 
it has been for the Church of England to have such a man as the 
late Canon Kingsley within its pale. He undoubtedly did much 
good. He broke down a great deal of that narrow-mindedness and 
exclusiveness which are found especially among the country clergy- 
men. He contributed by his essays on sanitary measures to awaken a 
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new interest even in the minds of the squires themselves. Liberality 
of spirit is so rare a thing, that we can pardon many shortcomings. 
But in the present volume Canon Kingsley’s liberality seems to 
have entirely vanished. He went over to America to address the 
most liberal-minded people in the world, and seems to have taken 
with him the most narrow-minded prejudices of their Puritan fore- 
fathers. The only explanation which we can conceive possible for 
some of the sentiments in the present volume, is that Canon Kings- 
ley was determined to make a literary sensation, and he cared not 
whom he attacked. He hits right and left in the most reckless style. 
No dissenting minister could excel him in bigotry. Take the open- 
ing sentence of his second lecture—‘ What the stage is now, I pre- 
sume all know. I am not myself a playgoer, but I am informed 
that, in Europe at least, it is not in a state to arouse any deep in- 
terest or respect in any cultivated or virtuous person.” There isa 
delicious Pecksniffian touch about the “I am informed,” and “ the 
cultivated and virtuous person,” which must be delightful to the 
minds of the “unco guid.” We have so often, both in this section 
and in other parts of this Review, stated our reasons for supposing 
that the stage can never again attain to its former glory, that we 
trust we shall not be misunderstood when we say that we protest 
against the unjust accusation which Canon Kingsley levels at a most 
numerous and respectable body of people. Fortunately there are still 
some minds left in the Church of England who are above such narrow- 
mindedness. We gladly turn from Canon Kingsley to the Bishop of 
Manchester, who, in his recent addresson “Liberal Studies in Relation 
to a Business Life,” stated—‘“I did no more than my duty as a 
Christian bishop when I said that I was glad that Mr Charles Calvert 
put upon the stage at Manchester dramas like ‘Henry V.’ and 
‘Richard III.’” Canon Kingsley, however, does not stop at the 
stage, but also denounces the opera. He describes human nature as 
“Con the greater part of this planet going downwards and not up- 
wards, and by no means bettering itself, save in the increase of opera- 
houses, liquor-bars, and gambling-tables, and that which pertaineth 
thereto.” When a man couples the opera with the gambling-table, 
it is only charitable to suppose that he does not really know what he 
is talking about. We must take the same view of Canon Kingsley’s 
wild talk about the doctrine of Evolution. He has not even mas- 
tered the A B C of the science which he denounces. We must also 
take the same view of his denunciations of the science of History, 
which he nicknames “ Ditchwater Philosophy.” To be reduced to 
calling names is indeed poor work for a transcendental philosopher ; 
to be reduced to mere assertion is sadder still. Yet this is 
the whole of Canon Kingsley’s philosophy. I assert this, and I 
assert the other, and I assert above all things that the doctrine 
of Evolution is not true (p. 132). The Popes of Rome have in 
their time made a good many assertions. They have asserted that 
the world was flat, and they have asserted that it does not move. 
Canon Kingsley’s assertion is about as valuable as their assertions. 
The book may, by its tall talk and by its bounce—for we can use 
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no other term—be popular, and deceive not a few. In the long-run, 
however, it will seriously impair Canon Kingsley’s reputation. 
When time shall have pronounced its impartial judgment upon him, 
he may take an honourable place as a novelist and a song-writer, 
but this little book will rise up in judgment against him, and protest 
against his ranking as a critic, or an historian, or a philosopher, and 
will show that, though he lived in the day of great spirits, when 
the greatest discoveries were being made, which will for ever affect 
the human race, yet he was utterly blind to them. The book is sad 
and disheartening, as it proves how slow, even in minds above the 
usual average, is the progress of new ideas. 

“Jack Afloat and Jack Ashore”? is an excellent book, which we 
recommend to Mr Plimsoll, and all who are interested in the welfare 
of our sailors. Mr Rowe does not only deal with the question of 
rotten and overladen ships, but with other subjects nearly as impor- 
tant. He is fortunately restrained by no false delicacy. In saying 
this, however, let us add, that there is not a page which might not 
be read out aloud in the family circle. Mr Washington Moon,” 
some ten years ago, did battle with the late Dean Alford on the sub- 
ject of the Queen’s English. We have very little doubt that his 
present pamphlet will be of use. He should, however, remember 
that grammar is made in spite of grammarians. “Tobacco” 4 is a re- 
print on a subject which will interest many literary men. It wants, 
however, an index. ‘Rambles and Adventures”™ might, if the 
author would but take more pains, be made into a really good book. 
He should not, however, teach schoolboys to “ dodge” impositions. 

It was, perhaps, hardly necessary for Mr Barnett Smith*® to apolo- 
gise for the appearance of his essays in a collected form. ‘ Poets 
and Novelists ” owes its existence to the entreaties of Mr Smith’s 
friends, who wished to possess his scattered criticisms in an acces- 
sible shape. On the other hand, it was hardly necessary for Mr 
Smith to dignify his papers by such a second title as “ Literary 
Studies.” They are the kind of work of which there is a fair supply 
in the world. They serve their purpose when they first appear, and 
they serve it again when they reappear. There is nothing in them 
to separate them from their fellows. They contain nothing very 
striking. They are simply plain, honest, useful work. As we read 
them, we give our assent, but we never turn back to a passage. We 
are struck by no particular beauty of language, charmed by no fancy, 
and kindled by no enthusiasm. We read on and on, giving our 
assent as we go, wishing sometimes that there was some paradox, 
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if only for a change. We would not be understood to say this in 
disparagement of ‘“ Poets and Novelists.” Mr Smith’s essays are 
precisely fitted for the class to whom, we presume, they are 
addressed. For the mechanics’ institute and the village library 
such a volume is invaluable. There is nothing in it to which any 
one can take exception. ‘The criticisms are liberal and fair, and 
written in plain English which every one can understand. We think, 
however, that Mr Smith should have taken some notice in his 
estimate of Fielding of Mr Lewes’s adverse criticisms both on Field- 
ing himself and on Thackeray’s eulogy of Fielding. 

Under such a title as “ Final Reliques of Father Prout’’ *’ we ex- 
pected a work of some brilliancy. It is not exactly dull, but it is 
far from brilliant. Nothing perhaps is so difficult to give as spoken 
wit. Probably, if the wit-encounters of Shakespeare and Ben Jon- 
son were written down, we should not find them so very amusing. 
Certainly the wit-encounters between Father Prout and his friend 
do not appear very wonderful. Some of the repartees strike us as 
coarse. Mr Jerrold seems to lay great stress on Father Prout’s 
culture. There was a canon in the Church of England whose view 
of culture differed very materially from Father Prout’s ; but, if we 
wish to find classic wit, we should look for it in the pages of Sydney 
Smith, and not in “The Final Reliques of Father Prout.” 

Those who wish to know what culture really means should turn 
to Mr Skeat’s edition of Plutarch.2* We have no space now to do 
it justice, but will merely say that it is a boon to all Shakespearian 
scholars. And now that we are on the subject of Shakespeare, let 
us call attention to Mr Sheridan Knowles’ Lecture on Macbeth,” 
which has never before been published. It is thoroughly readable, 
and in places striking. 

A number of children’s books claim attention. First comes, by 
right of its marvellous adventures, Mr Ker’s “The Wild Horseman 
of the Pampas.”®° As long as boys are boys, we suppose they will 
delight in such tales. We have experimented with “ Sunnyland 
Stories ”*! upon a little lady of eight summers, and can report suc- 
cessfully. Mrs George Cupples is such an old-established favouritethat 
“ Young Bright Eye ” *? may be accepted without inquiry. ‘Seven 
Autumn Leaves”* are fairy-like, and will amuse both young and old. 
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